

















Four-Passenger Sedan 


A spacious interior, yet cozy as a corner at 
the club—a design that permits rich and 
unusual upholstery combinations and one 
where the soft richness of choice fabrics is 
particularly appropriate. The ease and luxury 
of Lincoln riding qualities, the absence of vi 
bration or noticeable mechanical effort—the 


’ 
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} 
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instant responsiveness of Lincoln perform- 
ance —make this the car-ideal for the lady 
driver. Its unmistakable fineness and quality, 
freedom from display and over-embellish- 
ment, its sheer beauty and simple dignity make 


it so often the choice of those whose per- 


sonal possessions are always in perfect taste. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


HALL AND MANTEL CLOCKS 


A Large Selection 
Within a Wide Range of Prices 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FTETH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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NFORTUNATELY, pictorial records of the 
Major's Indian Tour showing him mounted 
) on his favourite elephant are not accessible... 
the above engravings, however, amply bear out 
the contention of the Horsey Set that the 
Major cuts quite a figure in the saddle. 


M. F. H.’s, polo players and gentlemen riders in 
general will be interested to know that the Major’s 
Riding Kit includes such items as McAfee Boots, 
Scotts Riding Hats, Salters Polo Shirts and 
Brigg Riding Crops, supplied to him by Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, who of course also tailor 
his riding jackets, breeches and Jodhpors. 


RIDING APPAREL—SIXTH FLOOR 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE _ 
2) - NEW YORK Geer © 
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L is your polo addict, among 
sportsmen, who is most atten- 
tive to his clothes. The game, 
like the gentleman who follows 
it, possesses background, tradi- 
tion and a definite reverence 
for good form. 


Altman Saddle Clothes include 
the approved breeches, shirts, 
helmets, boots and incidental 
gear. 


MEN’S SADDLE CLOTHES 
FIRST AND SIXTH FLOOR 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Tan, and the world is with you- 


7HETHER the smart clubman sum- 

mers at Southampton or Paul Smith’s, 

at Bar Harbor or the Bar-H Ranch, he 

is conservative in choosing his shoes— 

even though he be Aurora Borealic in his 
other tastes. 

Tan Scotch Grain Oxfords are a wise 
selection for general wear with flannels, or 
homespuns, or cheviots. The Walk-Over 
Barrow is most utterly correct both in 
its cut and in its outline. 





Shoes of these custom lines are to be had at 
any of the Walk-Over Men’s Shops, as are 
the other members of the gentleman’s cor- 
rect shoe-wardrobe—the blacksforinformal 
evening wear, the patent leathers for formal 
occasions, and the sport shoes. 

An authoritative new booklet, “Shoes, As 
Seen on Oxford Street,” by William Arns- 
worth Wilson, will be mailed upon request. 
It shows many of the smartest new lasts that 
are accepted by discriminating men. 


WALK- OV ER SHOES 


Trimly smart in cut and outline is 


the Barrow, of masculine Tan 


making aman‘s attire correct from 


the ground upward. $10.00 


for Grentlomon 


Scotch Grain Leather. An aid in GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Walk-Over Shoes may be had no! 
only at strategic points in the 
United States, but also in the more 
frequented cities throughout the 
world—a boon to the traveler. 
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PERHAPS the most striking aspect of the modern 
mode is the tendency to build a costume around 
a single, noteworthy jewel. In consequence, the 
brooch is receiving more attention today than at 
any time in its thirty centuries of history. Its sig- 
nificance in the strategy of dress can scarcely be 
overestimated. 


The reason for this is not hard to find. Even 
the most skilfully designed costume falls short of 
perfection unless it has some center of interest, 
some touch of light and brilliance, to give it 
emphasis. And this is supplied most effectively by 
a jeweled ornament upon the gown itself. 


MARCUS & 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


| Sth Avenue and 45th Street, New 








ee ee 


JEWELERS 


York; 


In an ornament so conspicuous as this it is 
obvious that the character of the design is all- 
important. It need not be of overwhelming value, 
but it must be marked with beauty and good taste. 

. And with these considerations in mind, 
Marcus & Company have assembled a collection 
of brooches which is represented in many of the 
smartest wardrobes in America... a company of 
bright, exquisite jewels . . . each a distinguished 
and a lovely thing. 

A wide selection of brooches in advanced and 
exclusive designs, either with precious or semi- 
precious stones, from $12,500 to $10. 


COMPANY 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


London; Paris; Palm Beach 





© 1928 | 
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Coats with dual personalities. The kind that keep out wind and rain ., ‘ 
and look equally well on fair August days. Coats that are as at Lome on the Avenue as they 


are on the Sound —e colors that are subdued to fit masculine tastes. 


») “GRAY DAY’ COATS 
| FOR MEN 
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Relail inquiries promplly referred lo 





lhe nearest exclusive manufacturer. 








J. on HAARTZ VOmPraAnT ‘ New Haven, Conn. 
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the first fine luster of these socks. They are made to I 
} 


endure through long miles of satisfactory service. 
You'll like the smart new patterns and colors. 
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You Save $4. | 
by this special subscription offer | 
Ordinarily. Vogue costs $6 a year... 2 years $12. 
Now, for a brief while, you can get TWO YEARS 
FOR 88...52 issues. A saving of $4 or one-third 
of the usual price. 
4 | Suis $4 is only your first And... if you accept this = 
...and smallest... sav- special autumn offer... you 
no ‘ver j )] ba ) mvest i . y . is 
ing. Every dollar you sabi will have Vogue to insure the 4 
Vocue’s early, authentic tash- 
ome i correctness of your entire 
yn information will save you 
$1 





You waste no money on 


wardrobe, every other Thurs- | 
day, for two whole years. | \ 


buving wrong things. The 
gown you buy and never wear Chic is a matter of informa- 
ly expensive gown. tion, not of income. Wrong 


+} ns 
is the real 
Gloves, shoes, hats that just things are often costlier than 


right. What you leave off is 


miss chic are the ones that cost 
ore than an afford. You ‘ 
more than youcen'afford. Ye even more important than 


may aati Save many times wes 
what you put on. Guided by 





Vogue’s purchase price by 


Vogue, y ay smi 
avoiding a single over-popular gue, you may look smart on 


* a $100 expenditure, while un- 


or declining style. Y “te 
You waste no money on buy- ou et informed women look frum- 


ing unnecessary things. Guided - pish in $10,000 worth of mink 
by Vogue, you plan your whole 26 \ ogues a year and pearls. 


) oe ae — 1x7. ~ 
season’s Wardrobe in aavance, . F ‘ 
. : Per et 32 issues in 2 years... for $8 : — 
complete, with interchange- . Why take chances again this 





hle - 2ecaries oo" ape , Sept. 1 Autumn Fabrics and Origi- | Mar. 2 ° 
able accessories. It is really nal Designs fall, when... by simply send- 
° P . Sept. 15 Autumn Shoppi: Millinery Va ‘ 
umazing how many things, un- °°?! —. y | oS oe 
Pah tia I yal ing in the coupon below with 
thinkingly bought by os Oct. 13. Paris Fashions Apr. 27 ; 
_o- a Oct. 27. New York Winter Fashions | May 11 $8... you can insure full 
well-informed women, you do N#-10 Fashions for the Older W Vay 25 lue f Joll f 
j itt Vas ter —””~C«N Caae 8 value trom every é 
not need atall. You mayeasily 2°73 Gjnity Numbe de , ne 
save Vogue’s purchase price in Jan. $ Southern Fashions and Win- | Joly 2 your dress allowance for two 
passing by a single unsmart or Ja. 19 of S Fas! Ped ‘ whole years through the guid- 
< ¢ Rg Bb. 2 S O lug. 17 “ashions e 
unneeded scarf or bag. Rb 16 Min Geek r Children ance of Vogue. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon now 
SEE RB RBBB PREP RRPRRPRE Ree 


Vogue, Graybar Building, Lexington at 13rd, New York ¢ ity 
——— a a gee ee ne a Beginning September Ist, Vogue is published every 


| t .7 . 
other week. or 26 issues a year, instead of 24 issues 
a year as formerly, You get two issues a year extra 


. but there is no change in the subscription price. 
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| FIRST BROUGHT TO THIS COUNTRY 
BY ENTHUSIASTIC WORLD TRAVELERS 




















‘| ROLLS RAZOR 


by The ONE BLADE Safety 


on 
vail ERFECTION with a safety razor such as has never been 
m- attained before. 
















ink 


The Rolls is the only razor for the man who finds shav- 
ing a hard task. 

Stropped before each shave with two or three moves of 
the hand, honed once in two or three months with but little 


‘his more effort, the blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat against 

“il. the face—not at right angles. It cuts the hair—does not 
pull it out. 

rith 


Honing stone and stropping belt are stationary in the 
case containing the razor. 


‘ull 
of 
[wo 


id- 


The blade, of finest Sheffield steel. is of the old straight 
razor type and hollow ground, but shorter. of course. to fit 
into all the nooks and crannies of the average face. Properly 
handled it will give a lifetime of perfect shaves. 

{ 4 good-looking. thoroughly serviceable rahe 


Razor. Done in compact metal plated case. 


A BRITISH IMPORTATION 





lag Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 
LEE & SCHIFFER. Ine. 
ry ll East 44th Street New York City 
The Rolls Blade is the working U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 
section of a regular hollow 
PS ground straight razor. 
For Sale at the Better Shops in the Following Cities: 

ra Boston New York Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisco Washington Prov lence 

Albany Newark Detroit Seattle Baltimore Worcester Buffalo 

Pittsburgh Chicago Portland St. Louis Denver Houston Minneapolis 
e and Many Other Cities 





—not just another razor nor just another kind of razor 


— Tt 7 7 7 IT IS ACTUALLY ANOTHER KIND OF SHAVE 7 7 7 » 























CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
















































































































































ARIZONA MAINE | MINNESOT A 
| 
Bar Minneapolis 
Rancho Manzanita. est rar Tr Malvern Hotel. A caterir t The | Curtis Hotel. | ible to Minnesota’s 
> h Mountains Horseback efined clic l T Excellent heau ke region each with private 
it Mrs. K. E. th, Owne Ide n ports bath Write for des scriptive folder. 
CALIFORNIA B MISSOURI 
Hollywood Bethel Inn. Noted for Kansas City 
a) ‘i ect appointments. The rates s ‘ g 

Hollywced Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel hele golf course on our own gr Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kans 

efine fort in the heart ¢ America’s - City’s st new hote ermanent or transient. Suites, 
n I fi I  . 
ground. Unexcelled service. Rea ible rates. Booklet Loon Lake | apartments, rooms. Center of social activities. 

Pasadena York Camps. In the heart of mount | St. Louts 
cabins, fireplaces, baths The Jefferson. ‘Where the world meets St. Louis” 
: nd Bur lows Ypen ¢ he aber: . e' . : orld meets St. Louis 
One. petals : : : resort yor age By | s, golf nearby. I 4 An hotel of International Repute. Famous Cuisine. 
ae San Ga : el Val A Linnard Hotel. | Mu ] 1 Zak New addition now under construction. 
. : ee a i Moosehead Lake | 
i > Sungalows. Located | . : s 5 TRU »C Ie 
inVist? del Arroyo Hotel anil Bungalows. Located! sauay Mountain Inn. “Vacation Paradise”, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
eaten Aicae ahh was wae anaes hay fever. Golf, all sports, Refined, homelike Excel- : ae 
Pasadena, Open all the year. lent uisine. $5 $7. per day, American Plan. | Bretton WW oods, Wi hite Mts. 
Santa Barbara > e | The Mount Washington. Open July to October. 
EI E tH t 1. ° ' f : Poland Spring The Mount Pleasant. Open June to late September. 
neanto = California’s most | , | Two golf ses. C. J. Ro ) 
hotel and bungalows. On the Riviera overlooking | en ane. nie ieee: = or en Res se - ° saints : ‘ — _— 
sea and mountains . xcellent cuisine. Golf. Riding. | xcell me < if , oe. Aeraes ee Crawford Notch 
ixcelle wle ¢ : 

El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. “Most t Crawford House. Typical of what a resort in the 
hotel in America’ Otfering quiet home atmosp Portland Mountains should be. Golf. Tennis. Swimming. Sad- | 
and privileges of golf and « untry "dv bs Lafayette Hotel ‘ ; ‘ satel Combes dle horses. Mountain Trails. Fishing. 

Miramar Hotel and Tn alows. Situated on P. 7. : hote dere mews 
Ocean Garden s nia. G Tennis ee : - rier ie y excellen Hanover 

Country Clubs, "EX lusive residential s¢ “a i ‘ The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. 100 

“Samarkand Hotel. The st and most bea Prout rooms, 60 baths , Clevator New fireproof addition 
hotel. he latest thought nouveau of hote ; Excels in all outdoor sports. 
garden construction. A creation by masterful artists ee Point Inn. New nience. In ‘ 

| isive ¢ Z lony. Golf, s ean Jackson 
COLORADO thing Gray’s Inn, In the heart of the White Mountains 
The Willows. mas Vs te patronage « ¢ 150 rooms. Golf, tennis ‘imming pool, dancing 
Brook Forest ive clientele. ¢ i 1 food espe il : hiking. Excellent roads. Booklet. June 15 to Oct. 15. 
oe ‘ } tured. Golf, Ocean ‘us aii: “Ownership management z a ae E 
oot Pome Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Buckles ban Ge aaa Sugar Hill (White Mountains) 
edwin F. Welz, Mg 7 att MASSACHUSETTS Sunset Hill House. Location unexcelled. All prom- 
. ° inent White Mt. peaks visible. Fine links, golf free. 
CONNECTICUT Boston rennis, orchestra, riding. Private baths. Booklet 
ee Le Hotel Bellevue. Particularly accessi Whitefield 
New Haven n the State ! and Boston ¢ . : : _ 
d | with running water $2.50 up. Room with Mountain View House. For three generations the 

Church-Wall Tea House. Church St. at Wall. An : imer home of families of culture and 1 ment 
entire hi f rooms, dainty atmosphere, mar- Chartesoate Hotel. One of Bostor I very outdoor sport. Attractive modern appoiatments. | 
velous f d Manor I Ly ent n residential section r i Charles 

Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping & theatre NEW JERSEY 
New London The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two f . a _ 

Light House Se Pee ae hotels offering the hospitality affo Atlantic City 

ri ~ ‘ Golf at race: ean fauliless service. The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 

thin rage lendid roads. Hi Hotel Puritan. On bea Commonwealth Ave One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 

| nue. Furnishings and ¢ 1 luxurious private | most fortunately situated near all attractions. 
Jew Milford home with hotel service ef the highest type Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel 
: Hote! Somerset. Commonwealth Ave. Superb Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
_ Western View Farm. A famous resort hours | cated, seven minutes from |} i s, theatr vay. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
f rk. Elevation 1000 ft. Weekly rate shopping centers. Rooms with bath $3. to $10. pe 
klet. Teleph ne, New Milford 440 ; Caldwell 
aL Brookline (Boston) Monomonock Inn. 20 miles from N. Y. in 
Old Lyme a Watchung Mts. 30 Acres Private Grounds. Own 
‘ ae Hotel Beaconsfield. Homelike at n- | Y-hole Golf Course. Restricted Clientele. Booklet. 
Boxwood Manor. A as ft irds and flowers venient to down-town Boston. Away tior Z: 
Entirely modern. Refreshing. summer tourist house oise. Residential section. Room Spring Lake Beach 

t irm. Bathin odge on ocean. | 

with far Mhing 4 ieee: Great Barrington The Warren. Surrounded by green lawns and gar- 
Saybrook | diciars ae lens at the edge of the sea. Homelike atmosphere 
ith dope Hotel Bartine. At the Gateway the 1 superior service. Excellent golf 

Ye Castle ss Connecticut’s most 1utiful | shires.’’ A delightful place to stop. Best m«¢ ately . 7 ae 
Inn’. All r mmand unobstructed view of | priced hotel in’ Berkshire. All itdoor sports NEW MEXICO 
Sound. Cuisine unexcelled. All amusements & sports | - bs 

' | Gree a Id Santa Fe 
Sharon The Weldon. (Firepr: “The Beautiful Home ies from de uss Berres. An 4 year re ee two 
._ “That homelike atmos»here’’ is | Hotel’’. Open all the year. 225 rooms, rate $2.50 u iles from Santa Fe seback riding, fishing, 
- dag deragenicwrtt seek slogan; but is a reality which | “uropean I:xcellent cuisine. 18-hole golf course. Bkit pack and camping trips. Motoring and tennis. 
y annot but appreciate. Peleph ne conne oO 
Lenox : . Taos : : 
C Mountain Trails Pack Outfit. Hunting, fishing, 
Sound Beach — Hotel. Heed shire ick and auto trips thru historie and scenic New 
Greenwich inn Lodge and Crossways. .\t ive | Motor ray sca hat Road | Mexico. Fine equipment. Reliable guides. Booklet 
ae map. Booklet ‘ ut 
summer resort : ain service. Americat 5 e . a - 17 
excellent cuisir Fine bathing, tennis. | Hotel Aspinwall. In the ser Seaut ! NEW YORK 
etting. Appealing 1 — 
Stamford ion pictures, 15 Alexandria Bay 
Thousand Island House. A refined hotel. Delightful 


Ship Grill Country Club. Southfield Point 
Ss d ffers universal to 1 





n ‘ ittractions 
yachtsmen, and summer guests. Tel. Stamf 
Waterbury 
The Elton. Fireproof. The most attractive hotel i 
New and. Send graphic ma 





for gr map, ! 
Line’’. est route bet. N.Y. & Bost 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


iortest & fast 








Cariton Hotel. 16th at K Streets, N. W. The 
vest and most d tive hotel in the Capital 

City. Rates moderate 
istinetive for its 


Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel 
harm and high star ls_of 









rds of ice ated three 

om the Capitol. Open to men d women 

Hotel Powhatan. A re Single rooms 

with bath $3.50 t $5.00: « 1.00 to $8.00 
Free booklet and itv map on reque 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 

gestion, convenient lown- 1 ns with 





bath $5.00; di le roor $2 00 








The Willard. The Hotel of the Presidents” 
convenient to es thing worth while in the Nation's 
Capital. Home! at sphere. Unexcelled cui 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Atlantic ng 314-328 S. Clark St. ¢ 





Famed Café. Write for Visitor's G 





location midst the wondrous beauty of Thousand Is- 
ily re- | lands Fireproofedthroughout by Automatic Sprinklers 








The wee. 
T 























enr ne 
SI I fish dinners. American at iropean plans. | Buffalo 
tuck Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo society. Mod 
a >pt ' “shy K : 4 : rT 
Nantucket Island ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Excellent food. Three 
30 Miles at Sea steel s s daily. Balmy | minutes tonew Peace Bridge. Write C. A. Miner, Pres 
i ite arge ho board ‘ tt P mae 
iolf. Boating. Bathing. Fishing ing "se Elizabethtown 
Ocean House. 30 Miles at Hotel Windsor. In the Adirondack Mountains 
Golf courses. Tennis, Bathing, Yricially recommended tl A. A. A. 150 rooms 
Horseback Riding, Dancing. Frank 100° private baths. Louis KE. Parent, Proprietor 
° tert > 
Northampton Montauk, L. T. 
The_ Hotel ,Northampten. “A Wi Montauk Manor. Characteristic of Carl G. Fisher 
New. Fireproof. 125 rooms. European 7 iotels. Offering the ultimate in refined comfort with 
| and upward a ove prin ipal high unsurpassed facilities for every sport and recreation 
Spring fic Id New York City 
= ‘ “oe Bretton Hall. pe iy & 86th. Where visitors te 
epee Worthy. Fire SS 250 ge N : ation | New York will find a home-like and quiet atmosphere 
Ai SOPDENE  CLET ACE tooms with bath mm Up n place of the om at air of commercial hotels 
Dining room and cafeteria. James T. Brown, Prop 
Eighteen Gramercy Park South. New 


residence 


Overlooking Park. 


ymen 


tel exclusively for w 


Vell cet 1 











Chequesset inn; Most uniauely located on Atiantio | Aetnfulservice to out-of-town guests. Moderate rates 
Coast. on pier out at sea. All land and sea sports bd oat 60th St. For the discerning resident or 
if thing 75°. Quality and quantity cuisine. isi A perfect home ‘ation, furnish- 

| . an uty and service. Room and bath $4.00 uo 

| MICHIGAN The Gresvenor. 35 Fifth Avenue. A conservative 

| Bellai hostelry of English origin serving the most exacting 
scilalre lemands of the traveler 

Fisherman’s Paradise. A complete outdoor resort Hotel La Salle. T! pnd Fast 60th Street. A diz- 

pealing to sportsmen! Ru Bathing, golf. | nified quiet place of e for permanent and 
Excellent cuisine. H. D. Smith ‘“The Indian Prop transient guests Centre ally located 


| reations, 
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NEW YORK (Cont. 
New York City (Cont.) 





Hotel St. James. 109 West Forty-fifth Street 
just off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort, 

The Madison. 15 East 58th St., Hotel and Res. 
taurant. Quiet charm . . distinction - excellent 
cuisine.. recommend this hotel to the dis scriminating, 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Circle’s  multi-transportation — lines, 





Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine 
Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St, 


Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ae- 
cessible to the theatres and shops 

The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more resplendent 


entertaining distinguished guests, 


Orient, L. I. 
Orient Point Inn. Incomparable location. Extreme 
end North Shore. Quiet, refined, homelike, delicious 
sea food. Water sports, tennis. Road Map. References, 


record for 


Syracuse 


Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 room; with 


bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mountainhome 
Monomonock Inn. Vacation in the Poconos. Rates 
and booklet upon application. H. E. & J. M 
Geissinger. Telephone, Bell Canadensis 2-9-R-3 


Mount Pocono 
Hawthorne Inn & Cottages. Be st location in Po- 
conos. Furnished cottages, we month, or season 
i ‘fined clientele Golf, swimming, riding, tennis. Bk] 
Philadelphia 
Adelphia Hotel. N 








arest everything. R 
Children i 





Caters to families half price i 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 < n 

The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
by the patronage of Native Philadelphians of all 


ages as Well as visitors from all parts of the country 


TEXAS 
San Antonio 














Gallagher Ranch. Picturesque, ideal cli 
Comfortable quarters. Excellent food. Riding 
all western recreations. Open all year. 

VERMONT 
Manchester 

Worthy Inn. An exceedingly attractive Inn 

commodating 125 guests. Located in New Engla 


village. Two 18-hole golf cour 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
The Camlin. Seattle’s m 
Smartly correct in guest facilities and service. Il- 
lustrated brochure upon request. H. L. Blancher, Mgr 


WYOMING 
Big Horn 
Tepee Lodge. Semi-private club and ranch in Big 
Worn Mountains, Northern Wyoming. Good saddle 
horses and trout fishing. References exchanged. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton 


most beautiful 


listinguished hotel 









Hotel Langton. Superb location; conservative 
homelike atmosphere. Convenient for sports and} 
Iresh water throughout. P. E. Wells, Mgr 


PTALY 


Lido-Venice 





Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resi 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. 4 
delightful vacation playground 

Grand Hotel Des Bains, Isteemed for it Tux 
heauty, and distinctive homelike atmosphere. | 
vate beach. Park. 

Stresa 

Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Taixe. A 

residence of distinction overlooking Take e 





and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-sh 
Venice 
7 rand 
Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the Grar 
Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. Intet 


rendezvous. 

T telr 
The world-renow ed hostelty 
Affords excellent view 


national Society 

Hotel Royal Danieli. 
ove to the Dueal Palace. 
of lagoons and Grand Canal. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Central location. Caters especia’l 


Rooms with private bath $3 to $16 
and monthly rates. 


1 


Hotel Regis. 
to Americans. 
Special weekly 
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Tth St, 
lily ac- 
in the 
lendent 
tm .-- hooded cobras... 
erences, 
* f il co 
liates 4 
= | myriads of pilgrims... 
1 bath. | 
| 
| | 
t | East of the Arabian Sea abides India,—Kipling’s 
m3 With 
= land,—unchanged .. . flanked by the Towers of 
O Silence on Malabar Hill stands Bombay, where | 
Seven rag eta to the tremulous piping of a street musician | 
- a 1 -| a . . 
raat) Health Institute with its fully- hooded cobras sway... under gilt trident and | 
7 Pee oa ~ perforated disk throbs deified Benares, with a | 
‘ “i ne . . . . . 
in Po- |) smartest tiled Swimming Pool | myriad of pilgrims seeking a myriad of shrines, 
is. Bkit nn te washing their sins away in the sacred Ganges and | 
Gari “Paris Ie 10me Juillet bowing in idolatry before the red-tongued Kali, | 
es LEAVING CHERBOURG MAURETANIA wife = or ~ oe —_— pre the | 
—s translucent beauty of the china-like Jasmine 
Boa STOPPING ROOSEVELT NEW YORK : 
oe panes Canteen Tower and the Taj’s lace-worked marble that 
oe ae aD seems like iridescent snow melting into a saffron 
climate sky... Enduring wonders everywhere on the cruise 
ing a 
Nome So renowned Around the World 
Inn ac- cat e p . . rps 
nelan that they need no qualification sone on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 
The travel-wise, equally at home on the EF 2 
. : — ranconta 
ee Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue or Michi- New York J a 
eng yc 3 Sailing from New York January 15th, next 
on gan Boulevard, instinctively select The ef "y : 
sa ROOSEVELT as their New York residence. Never was there a voyage like this ... the most 
nh in bis 7 >, 
" complete world panorama... including all 
“ 
: ” i the well-known places ...as well as lands 
ol Connected by private passage with Grand Central not visited by any other cruise... a super- 
an and the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship ship with the cruising viewpoint built into her 
Bureau... “Teddy Bear Cave,” a supervised play- ... two of the outstanding leaders in travel link- 
nursery for children of guests vee Guest tickets to ing their 175 years of prestige, experience and 
oun nearby Golf Clubs . . . Special garage facilities. ° . . 
nak efficiency for this cruise. 
ae The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 
. 


Literature and full particulars on application 


to your local agent or 





THE ROOSEVELT 


sa taal MADISON AVE. at 45th Street NEW YORK | CUNARD LINE 


e. Inter- 


EDWARD CLINTON FoGG— Managing Director 


or 


1 hostelty 
lent view 


THOS. COOK & SON 


especia!! 
3 to $1 
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VANITY FAIR 
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A PLEASANT place to 
spend the night spells half 
the success of a motor trip. 
If you select one of the four 


“‘trails’’ described 


you Can 


great 
below, 
ee » 
Ret 
Stop at ta | the Sign 
of a Gout Hotel 


direction, 
the 
utmost in accommodations at mod- 
erate rates. The 
is the standard of all. 


Operated under single 


these famous hostelries give 


standard of one 


d System 


New York City 


Hotels in the Unite 
The ROOSEVELT 





The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass 
The ROBERT TREAT wark, N. J 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON Paterson, N.J. 
The STACY-TRENT Irenton, N. J 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA a a 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 
El CONQUISTADOR * Tucson, Ariz. 
IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Ha on 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
Saint Jobn, N. B, 


The ADMIR AL BEATTY 

* Opening November, 1028 
The Four Great 
United Trails 

Send today for descriptive leaflets with 


large main route maps of these fascinating 
motor tours: 


1. Trail of Two Countries—From Salen 
Mass. to Saint John, New Brunswick. 
® csainitinlellas Trail—Circling Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario to Montreal. 


3. Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail Fron 
New Y« 
4. Blue & Gray Trail—From New York 


through Pennsylvania and Virginia, 


UNITED 
HOELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


rk to Montreal. 





“Go-As-You-Please” Tours 





Round the World 


The only way you can really know 
the fascinating lands of the ‘Orient. 


This unique service is like a 
cruise on a private yacht. You 
stop where you please as long 
as you please. In the countries 
that most interest you, visit all 
their beauty spots. The other 
countries you will see during the 
regular stay of the ship in port. 

There is a liner every week 
from LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
every fortnight from Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, New York, Boston, 
Havana, Cristobal and Balboa. 


Your ticket permits you to go 
Round the Worldon one liner, 
which takes 110 days. Or you 
may stopover at the ports you 
select and spend as much as 
two years on the trip. 

There is no other similar 


service. Yet with all its advan- 
tages, the fares are most rea- 


sonable. $1250 and up Round 
the World. All faresinclude 
transportation, accommoda- 
tions and meals aboard ship. 


You sail aboard magnificent 
President Liners, broad of 
beam, steady and comfortable. 
Spacious decks, enclosed in 
glass. Outside rooms, with 
beds, not berths. Luxurious 
public rooms. A world famous 
cuisine. 


American Mail Liners sail 
every fortnight from Seattle for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 


Dollar Liners sail every week 
from Los Angelesand San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, the Orient 
and Round the World. They 
sail every fortnight from New 
York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for New York. 


Complete information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA [¥} 
177 STATE ST.,. BOSTON, g 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. x2 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


MASS. 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 


DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 

152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 

21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, AL 
, y/ 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
Lint 


22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, 


| 





LONDON | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


rifled 
purse means a 
wrecked vacation 


TT. best-few-weeks-in-the-year may 
be spoiled by carrying LOOSE cash 
which is so easily lost or stolen. By 
changing your money into American 
Express Travelers Cheques you free 
yourself from money-worry for the 
entire duration of your vacation. 

The moment you purchase Amer. 
ican Express Travelers Cheques you 
automatically turn your pocket-book 
intoa miniature safe, to which your sige 
nature alone is the key. 

You sign each of the cheques when you 
buy them—and sign again when you wish to 
spend them. The signature which you put on 
them makes them yours and yours alone. And 
if lost or stolen, uncountersigned, your 
money is refund ed i in full. American Express 
Travelers Cheques are spendable everywhere 

.at hotels, ticket offices, garages, stores, etc, 

Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75¢ for each $100 
For sale now at 22,000 Banks, American 
Express and American Rail- 
ywhere 


way oagicieg offices. y 
id Gable everywhere 


ie ETCAN 


EXPRESS 
Travelers C heques 








SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


Discerning travelers 
rank The Clift among 
America’s fine hotels. 
Downtown location, 
immediately adjacent 
to shopping, business 
and theatre districts. 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


@ 


j EL MIRASOL 


At Santa ‘Barbara ¥ 
like anexclusive country estate 
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UIT, 


trovtottottots oMgottotto Motto to Moot: ot 
330 NEW ROOMS... more accommodation for day- 






































by-day occupancy . .. more suites for leasing ... 
now available at the Hotel St. Regis. . . Appointments 
inkey with finest residences... Services amplified 
by call-button system and floor secretaries ...A gra- 


tifying place to stay, a gratifying way to live. 


ST. PEGIS apprrion 


East 55th St... Cor. Fiith Ave... New York 
SS ea ae 


In \\ oi 
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HE man who hasn’t seen the fifty-four towers 
of Carcassonne stand stiff against the Pyrenees 
may be the poor peasant of the ballad who 
couldn’t walk the “five great leagues”...or the 
American whose car has never known the joy of 
those long, white, uncrowded roads of Southern 
France... Avignon, too, and the Palace of the 
Popes... Nimes, with its Roman Arena, and a 
bull-ring inside... Orange, and the Roman The- 
atre with its 7000 seats built into the hillside... 
Arles, where one sees the loveliest women in France 
... Marseilles, with all of North Africa a-jostle in 
its streets and Monte Cristo’s Island on its sapphire 
doormat... the whole Riviera, sleek and laughing 
in the sun... to Chamonix and look at Mont 
Blanc ...on to Alsace-Lorraine where the tri-color 
now flies again. Unroll a map of France and pick 
a totally new holiday this summer... Normandy, 
Brittany, the Chateau Country, Biarritz, the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, Rheims Cathedral, and Paris!- 
Why not cross via‘‘the longest gangplank in the 
world” on the “Ile de France’, “Paris” or “France” 
in France afloat? Calling at Plymouth, England 
...then Le Havre...no tenders...down the 
gangplank to a waiting express...three hours, 
Paris... and all France yours to enjoy. 


drench Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, or 
write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 





‘je wai jamais vu Carcassonne. 


but ’'m gsoing there this summer! 
soins 
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te ss 
Frank's ciceit, < MBE 
=“ Wedilerranean 


Pa, grime Egypt, fascinating Africa, the Holy Land, 
beautiful Madeira, gay Seville, Granada with its : 
“y Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, j 
i Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bos- * 
phorous, Athens, Dalmatian Coast, Cattaro, Cettinje, - 
Ragusa, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taor- 





The PLAZA, New York 


Fred Sterry John D. Owen 
President Manager 




































a eS 
t mina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, France, England. ug | 
* ‘eo ) 
8 Exclusively Chartered Palatial S.S. a F ¥ | PAhe dig Pie. 1 oY ‘ 
-- bad Cc d Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service : 
i Sieeibectin tiaieed to 390 guests—half capacity The SAVOY-PLAZA Ti é COPLEY PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 


Henry A. R 
enry Ost New York Managing Director Boston 


General Manager 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 29 
66 days of glorious adventure with free stop-over in Europe 






























. 4 including return via S. S. “Berengaria” a any = Laan war 
“~ f AY > be ; o Ae anchor) 
0} Steamer. The best of everything on ship and shore. SP ee of D one . 
Rates from $950 including shore excursions. Full particularson request ay otels 0 7sti nction 
[ EARLY RESERVATION ADVISABLE } Y Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 
\ guished throughout the World for 
FRANK TOURIST CO. their appointments and service. 





542 Fifth Ave., ae BETS New York PESEINE TNh 8 
Philadelphia—1529 Locust St. ; 

Chicago, 175 No. Michigan Ave. Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 

San Francisco, 29 Geary St, - Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway 












: 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
s s “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
; 66 days, $600 to $1750 
Clark’s 25th cruise, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
| (Granada) Algiers, Malta, Athens, 
Constantinople, 15 days Palestine and 
| Egypt, Italy, Riviera, Havre, (Paris), 
| Glasgow. Europe stop-over. Includ- 
ing hotels, guides, motors, etc. 
( ‘ame the | 9th World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16; 110 days, $1000 to $2500 
Expect about 550 tourists 
dawn DISCRIMINATING VISITORS | |f|/| oo cages 


Discriminating visitors 



































Yes, it finally came. Tour- | z 2 
ing last summer, driving late | to New York rent an apartment, 
one night trying to make the 
next town. Loose wire, short | 
circuit, no lights. Box of | | tower. Thus, they are at home in 
matches didn’t last long. | 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


¥ m 


charmingly furnished, in this residential 





| 

| ; . : 
Well, the family finally | New York... have privacy... | ie ses tee ay 
walked four miles to a farm- perfect cuisine ... Sherry- | eood manners, and SUN 
house and I spent the night | | , : AVES 
in the car. Believe me, | | trained servants. Rental | the rules and cus- WIN 
there’s a flashlight in the | | by day, week toms which families AVE! 
side pocket of that car Now. | . . J 


»ed; d 
on | of breeding and 


tradition observe to- 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND pallens ™ 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 597H STREET course. 530 pp. $4. 


And one that’s dependable 
—an Eveready. Ever ready 
to help me out in the dark 
because I keep it primed for 
action with the best there 
are—Eveready Batteries. 














Here’s a straight tip to tour- | oe ere Order from Ld 

ists and don’t pass it up. | / J 

Get the flashlight habit. ae a 
Greenwich, Connecticut id 
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| Gnchanting 

mudsumimer 
daysan4 evenings 
,| await YOU 
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adeira, 

Spain, i ne is to know caresses of 

thens, r an r€ THO 1d thrills of a brilliant social season. Add 

ne and t of So ener Che lure of beach the races yack ing: sporty fishing hunting 

Paris), FRO : the on the moonlit 
waters of fens eens Se 

nclud- ana eta nae and seashore. 


} 1 1 1 
. the Doulevards 





Mintain resorts 


72 Pt ; premegea nies Nature 
2 500 7 fe 
and maneuvers of the 





here. But 


N.Y. 





Perhaps find n ds diff in oe the 
st ‘ s of earlv Span ym delvine into the 
idee at 4 ‘ oot ate picasures of quaint Olid Mexico 20 miles away 


TE ee a bis This Year, SPEND YOUR VACATION IN SAN DIEGO 


] 
ic Trea 


, 
‘ sport or recreation is here. San Diego has n 


Mad 
Cottages a 





} } 
for your com: sive hotels with 





SAN DIEGO ae Aaa Nae wees pp neater 
THERMOMETER, spa yr eves, beauty of renewed 
67° leep neath covers at ppresst ve 





py 


i SUMMER_ 
| AVERAGE 
WINTER_ 
AVERAGE 





Opportunities for 


able business e¢ Xpansion 





ing section of America 


Any one of these alone is worth a trip West to San Dieg 





Interesting 
BOOKLET---FREE 
Upon Request 








SHORTEST IN 





Let us send you a beautifully iustrated booklet containing the 
THE WORLD fascinating story of San D -its histery, its roman “ 
present-day joys and busir sportanities. While the thought 


is before you, mail this coupon NOW 


a COLPON 
San Diego-California Cub, 
717 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. San Diego, Calif 


Please send me, free, your fascinating story of San Dies 


Start te “SEE THE PACIFIC COAST™ at San Diego 


You'll see (id Mesico, then travel north thru Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
had, Tacoma, Seattle and Vancouver in Canada. A wonderful trip a 
SUMMER EXCURSION RATES BEGAN MAY 15TH 

Then Pull, 








man over San Diego and Arizona Kailway, the Carriso Gorge Route, in connertion Name 
with Rock Island anid Southern Pacifice—or via Santa Fe Railway, the Grand Canyon 
Mente. Steamship lines direct from New York via Panama Canal. Motoring via south- Address 
ern route, shorte e transcontinental highway to the PF 





© Ovean 














ROUND THE 


orld Cruise 


S SAILING FROM NEW YORK NEXT DECEMBER 1st 


owe emery 


“> 






































HIS farthest, this most fascinating to do, the right places to see, the best is always there... . in your room or 
A of world wanderings. How simple, motors, the best features... . all wait- suite. Your private club is always there 
how inexpensive, how wonderfully com- ing for you... . all arranged months .... in her spreading lounges. Your 
fortable it is made by the world’s greatest in advance. You don’t bother about personal staff is always there... . stew- 
travel system. prices or places, about languages or cus- ards and attendants who anticipate your 
You buy one ticket. You board a toms, about connections or accommo- every want. 
great ship in New York harbor. From dations. All your energy goes into plea- This doubles your time, triples your 
that moment, you Jo nothing but enjoy. BUSS sie ill your time into relaxation. pleasure... . yet costs you no more than 
Madeira....Algiers....the Riviera Instead of sacrificing comfort, you would the mere living on shore. 
. . . By some magic of planning you live on the luxuriously roomy Empress Canadian Pacific runs this cruise with 
arrive in the Holy Land for Christmas, of Australia, 21,850 gross tons. Home its newest Empress, a picked sea staff, 
in Cairo for New Year’s Eve. By the its own trained shore staff. Canadi:n 
same magic, you are in India for the eet oa Pacific has its resident agents in every 
January festivals, and in far-away Siam aii pte — port. ... its official connections, such as 
for the court season. By the time that aie ccciaes kane the Indian State Railways. Is it any 
inghai, Hong Kong and Peking lie ides: << «Kee Re Oe =. . Bacecan ek Cees wonder that over 15,000 people have 
d, vou take even miracles for granted | M taken cruises with the world’s greatest 
and Jand in Japan just as the plum ‘ travel system? 
trees blossom. Booklets which detail everything 
The instant you dock, you are off . from your own agent, or any Canadian pe 
seeing and doing. The interesting things Pacific District Office listed below. : 
a 
‘ { B g. B ~: 405 Boy! treet. Burrato: 160 Pearl Street. Curcaco: 71 East Jackson Boulevard. Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Building. CLeveLanp: 1010 Chester Ave Fre 
D 1231 W I vard, I> N tis: Merchants Bank Bu g. Kansas Crry: 723 Walnut Street. Los ANceves: 621 So. Grand Avenue. MINNEAPOLIS: 611 Second Avenue So. New York: 
721 W men of W Bldg. I I ] t Street at Lith. PrrrspurGu: 338 th Ave. Porttanp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 Market St. St. Lovts: 7 noted 
| ma: 1113 Pacific Avenue. W IN ¢: 905 15th St.,N.W. In Canapa: Catcary:C.P.R. Station. Montreac: 141 St. James Street. Netson: Baker and Ward. 
( ks St.Q P tation. Saint Joun: 40 King St. Toronto: C.P.R. Bldg., King & Yonge. Vancouver: C.P.R. Station. Winnipeg: Main St. and Portage Ave FEEL 





Canadian Pacific 


Worlds Greatest? Travel System J 


Empress Livers TO Europe AND Orient . . Cruisers. . TRANS(CCANADA Liwitep . . BAnrr . . CHATEAU FRONTEWAC 
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Puppies by Chi Alta Yukon Mit. Out- 
standing Samover in) America. Ideal 
Pets for young ters or grownups. 


WINGBROOK KENNELS 
Registered AKC) Milbrook, N. Y. 

















Samoyede Puppies of 
Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog build; 
we breed from solid 
mature stock aiming 
at the maximum = in 
beauty ad brains 
Several famous show 
Strains represented. 


LAIKA KENNELS 
(reg.) Ipswich, Mass. 




















‘YOUNG'S KENNELS 


Shipped Fully Assembled 
Provide your dog with a handsome, 
comfortable and sanitary Kennel— 
$9 to $30. Also portable Breeding 
Kennels Write for Catalog—free. 


B.C. YOUNG CO. 2.248%. 








CHOW CHOWS 
Sale 
Overstocked. Must dispose of 
uh ung dogs for stud and 
brood matrons, also for pets. 
Prices reduced quick sale. 
All bred from our best show stock, 
Telephone Closter 572 
Waving Willows Kennels 
William F. Thompson 
Durie Avenue, C posts N. J. 

BP. UO, Boz 











Steinbacher’s 
GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 
Great Danes 


of Supreme Excellence 


Young and matured stock 
generally on hand at all 
times. Inspection invited 


—Phone Morsemere 2252. 











. Fair does not 
sell dogs... but will 
suggest reliable kennels 
where purchases may be 


made. 
lide 








‘| Free Dog Book 


1 specialist. Tells 


how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 


y note 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


How to put dog 
4 


in condition, 

scratching, 
Fe distemper Gives 
nty-five fam dus 


0.W DOG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints — te 


dog owners. Mlustri ited Mailed free 


0-W LABORATORIES 
| Det. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 


€as, cure 




















They Snooted the Czar! 


Ix fact they belonged to the Grand Duke Nicholas, and 
when he royally chose to go hunting, they stretched them- 
selves out like streaks of white lightning across the cold 
steppes, and there wasn’t a wolf in Russia that ever got 
away. At home in Moscow, if those gorgeously preposter- | 
ous tails waved ever so slightly at anybody, he felt he 





owned a province. 


Thirty years ago the breed came to America. In the West, | 
they still keep wolves and coyotes clear of the ranch. In 

the East, 
that ever wore fur. 
could have her portrait painted with such a dog . . and 


they’re the most decorative adjunct to an estate | 





know it would be hung. The true aristocrat among humans 

feels at kinship . . the same detached 
friendliness that never verges on sentimentality, the same 
| reckless courage without pugnaciousness, the same utter 
indifference to the hoi polloi. 


once a sense of 


If you're this sort of person, a Russian wolfhound will 
compose as well with you as he does with a pair of ten- 
dollar gloves and a two-hundred dollar stick. 





But if you like being t efer an 
Airedale. If vou eat lo n h rbout ¢ 
Spaniel. Whateve: te of i - Nl {Se 
ness, cast your eye over the Vi) it 


lingers .. write the adverti: 
kennel here is reliable! 


And if, when you're about to make your final choice, you’re 
so overcome with enthusiasm that you feel the need of 
cool, calm advice, just write to Tne Doc Marr. ' 
sistance of aur expert is available without charge, and 
we'll even tell you how to care for the 


The Dog Directory of Vanity Fair 


Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd St., New York 


The as- 


priceless one. 











The ancient breed of proven superiority 

bred not for years but for centuries. 
The Russian Wolfhound has always 
been the choice of the Russian nobility 
for his supremacy in the field) and 
devoted disposition. 


VaLLeEY Farm KENNELS 


Telephone 1372 STAMFORD, CONN 








Cairn and Scottish nan 
We offer at thi 





MRS. N. WARREN FELLOWS 
3 “THE ARK" 
a i P.O. Box 425 Scarsdale, N. Y. 














Wires, Airedales 
and Schnauzers 
pee ig on genoa al 
Champion ( I ter 
Pedigreed pupt s and grown dc tS, 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
] 124M, W 1 Troomas K. Bray 











The daughter of a hundred cooks | 





"hele Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stam pfor 

Catalogue 


encom Kennels 
cennels 





‘din erica, _¢€s 


Atlantic, Mass. 














RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The Aristocrat of Dogdom 


CHAMPION grown puppies of 
CHAMPION Qu JALITY for sale 


Corre 1 
H 


HOMEHILL F yl KENNELS 
R. R. No. 4, Hamilton, Ohio 
WE GUARANTEE ovr poGs TO BE EXACTLY 


AS REPRESENTED 








SCOTTISH TERRIERS 





Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 
Prices Reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 








Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 

















COCKER SPANIELS | 
Are the ideal all 
round s y ar 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS } GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 

















\WATIONAL PARK 
>. SEMINARY 

E Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
@ James E. Ament, A.M., Ph.D, 























He JHU Nscroet BETTER NOW THAN LATER [Bensept Amontdale—Seat | 


children this year? If not, it’s the next 





| I ee you found the right school for the 


thing to do. . . September will soon be here, LL.D., President art 
many of the better schools have already Junior college, also college Fight we 
d . g@ preparatory courses in girls’ Pr ofessi 


school of exceptional | y 
and arrangements. Classic, 
spac ious buildings. 32 build- 
ings on woodland campus of 
25 acres. Special urses 
in music, art, expressi 
d 1atics, home economies, 
secretarial work. Visitors 
tH Scie me. 


Address REGISTRAR 
Box 197 Forest Glen, Md. 





closed their registration lists, others soon 
will. Decide now or risk disappointmeni. 





Big schools, little schools—in town or 
country—special schools of a dozen different 
types ... your choice is wide. So wide, per- 
haps, that you need an expert and impartial 
guide .. Vanity Fair recommends all schools 


are 
" hi arming 


KING-SMITH STUDIO SCH9] 




















advertised on these pages. Write today to WASHINGTON AND PARIS 
| a . “co: ie: Dancing: Dramatic Art: Languages: || 
those best suiting your needs, identifying es eet tee im” hea 
Clean minds—healthy bodies! yourself as a reader of Vanity Fair. ||| A, Residential School for Young Women. Unique oppor- 





1] tion »rding to work taken. Aca demic or col k Tl 

— ° . r ° ee 1] arranged. Unusual social advantages of Wash on. il 

ition for col | If you still are uncertain, ask Vanity Fair | Pes | ( 

| ge under tez area of recognized pa MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, “ees 
aa aad wade easitaare. to he Ip settle your school worry ... We know 1739 New Hampshire Avenue Washington, D. 


Boys are encot 


THOROUGH 




















the special benefits of each sind school and wr 
- e 
cutinely 'Martha Washington scl /| a 
FOR GIRLS Sc 
Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city 
and country advantages. Junior 
Collegiate and High School 
forms. Household Science, See- 
retarial Science, Music, Art, 
Expression. Address the Secretary, SCI 
Box F, Oakcrest, 3640 /6th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Valley Ranch School 1929 Graybar Building sa 


forced to acc 1 
Junior department is ideal for gladly offer our advice and aid 
boys between 10 and 16. Let us . ‘ q SS 

ic yum of the cuceptioual ad- without obligation. 
vantages offered by these two 
artments. Joun G. Hun, 
admaster, 104 Stockton St., 
Princeton, N. J. 


: a ls a Sa , THE CoNDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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Valley, Wyoming Lexington at 43rd New York City THE WEYLISTER Speci 
pe ‘i j For young women. A year of cultural work of 
via Cody college grade, followed by a year of intensive 
secretarial training; or either year alone. Small 
THOROUGH Eastern Pre- groups; individual attention in home and school risa 
School training eal camel Sw Asie ic iaaliiaiaaiatiataiaiaaaaa! 9 miles from New Haven, 1% hours from New , 
D ANCING | DR AM ATIC ARTS York. Five-acre suburban estate; outdoor sports. I 
. _ Ries <A z Water sports nearby. i 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M. A. — 
0000 00666500665666066666066000000006600660660060000// “oe mith, gS 2 ( M E 
: MERICAN ACADEMY S SCH@L | 48 
OF RHYTHM AND . EMPLE SC | i. 


NATURAL DANCE INC. OF DRAMATIC ARTS zoth year. College Preparatory. Post Graduate ee 


F ded 1884 by Franklin H sangui —_ a, aet ts sic mig a Art. 
ee ” ounde: 84 ranklin H. Sargent . Darrington Semple, Principal 
A “Background” School 7 ‘ x 241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City LIFE — 


Staff of well known instructors For 44 Years the Leading Institution Fa 


Body control thru fundamental rhythmic for Dramatic and Expressional Training C OO}, ‘ ‘ 
movement. Natural dance—technique and Schoo] 


aster ¢ y Hast 
| oo sian "Folk period, and ° Prepares for Facing Central Park and the Art Museum, <Aca- se 
national dance. Music study thru Dalcroze Acting Teaching Directing lemic and advanced courses. Intensive College | ( 
i Voice c and diction— Preparation. Outdoor life and recreation. : DE 







































































































ry s. control 5 
Complete attention to the nee ~~ of the ia lividual gle haat al work in sates ens worn A006 F itth Ave wher Cas ‘age 
boy insures a thorough College Preparatic cu - . racvice : | p.. Ne y] 
A. F. Sheriff, entmaster, Cheshire, ‘Conn. color, costume and lighting. Aesthetics and E es ride je t October 26th "1 f P 
= en E xtension Dramatic Courses in co-operation wit 5 
history of dance. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | MARYMOUNT | tudwin v 
sc HOOL ABRO. AD—Boys Normal course and Recreational classes so | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN | 
: Free Catalog describing all Courses from ‘ourses: Four Years College, Two Years Finish, | === 
ep Trial classes Oct. 1-6. School begins Oct. 8. Room 262-H, CARNEGIE HALL, New York \cademie, _ Secretarial, “Domestic ‘Science, etc. fi 
The American  Sche ols in the O14 \ W orld Register now. For catalog address sepnnssbabehhe sachabhonghenanessceaiakedssinansiana | Dranches: Witth Avs, N. ¥. Gilby, aol — 
Chateaude Bures !"< 975, Slee Louise Revere Morris, Director = MAdbMAdbaAAAAlAd | Write tor, catalogue Fy, to The Rererent Mob.) me 
Fler vforbovs Care of Manhattan Theatre Camp — — - : 
Pgh School 2 ne USA Peterboro, N. H. THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL . Pal 8 Giris } 
42 for Hy 
es After Sept. 1—66 Fifth Ave., New York OF THE DRAMA ert re | } 
a — (accredited) Academie and college preparatory. Junior 
Wx writing to the School Diemes rises ceacietee akaiccs a PULE Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, | 
whose announcements appear in these aaa PARTIAL COURSE ‘eee or. STAGE — 25 acre campus. All mode ro yx a 
pages, identify yourself as a reader of Vanity WED WAYBUW =4."| PLATFORM and TEACHING. : ntl atege sllgae enh er Chaahias Bie Peet 
| Fair. You will receive special attention. Special Summer Course Opens June 18th tata : : 
eae eee Offerstraining in Send for circular . 
DANCING EVERY TYPE OF DANCING || The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS | 














---at surprisingly low cost Ra SS 


RUSSIAN NORMAL | Special classes for those who want to Reduce or Build THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
CHALIF sesso Sancine YN OE Tag he ap ee BE | I T EH OUS) S E_ For Exceptional Children ‘Three Separate Scho 


s | KS 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. | NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, Inc. | ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS | °'*'S camp with Tutor! © ebagel de: 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” wii helene A ee Sto New York el A School of the Theatre Endorsed by Booklet ox 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalogue on request Famous Stage and Screen Stars Mrs. Mollie Weeds ‘a Principal 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 420 Pierce Bidg., Copley Square, Boston 














. ARTHUR MU RRAY ROSE - om LA ae EILL LEI AND  “aitchttoitet: THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM 


Professional Stage | For children and young people needing individual 











ne s finest teachers of bsagaer sss Classic —National—Folk — Rhythmic —Ball Room POWERS Training. attention, special training and medical supervision 
dancing. Beginners’ specialists. Free | «79 Miss O'Neill I owe my Suncom. Demand for graduates. | College-trained faculty. Special instruction in artic- 
Dancing Analysis. Reduced rates now. Vernon Castle | School of the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. | ulation, hand-work. Gratifying results; many stU- Enr 
7 East 43rd St. Vanderbilt 1773 | 746 Madison Ave., N.Y, Phone ps A te il 6770 ‘ Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, Boston. dents become normal. Further information upon request. Address ] 
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—the Understanding School 


Progressive boarding and day 
school for pupils from nursery 
to college—certificate admits to 
many leading colleges. Pupils 
receive all ’round training with 
emphasis on initiative and imag- 
ination. Our buildings are lo- 
cated in a twenty-acre private 
park of great natural beauty with 
several athletic fields. Only one 
hour from New York. Write for 
our illustrated catalogue. 





Euphrosyne F. Langley, Principal | 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


SUMMER CAMP 








MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 
Eig sht weeks study in the New Hampshire Hills. 
rofessional faculty. Staging, Directing, Play- 
writing and the allied branches of Dramatic 
Art. For professionals or non-professionals. 
Walter Hartwig, Gen. Dir., 226 W. 47th St., N.Y.C. 








FINE ARTS 








| Winter Term—Oct. 1 to May 25 
The 
ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th Street, New York 





The League gives freedom 
of expression while pro- 
viding thorough funda- 
mental training. 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture and Graphic Arts. 


Write for Catalog V. 











CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Affiliated with the University of California 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST SIXTEENTH 
Special courses in fine and applied arts 
Write for catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 














FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MicHEL Jacoss, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N. Y. 

Author of “The Art of Color” and “The Study | 
of Color” 

LIFE — PORTRAIT — POSTER— COSTUME | 

and FABRIC DESIGN—INTERIOR DECORA- | 

TION—ILLUSTRATION. 


School enlarged double former capacity 


DESIGNERS ART 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Professional Courses in all Branches 
P New and enlarged quarters 
Ludwin V. Frank 376 Boylston St., Boston 











PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE H 
SCHGOL oF PHOTCS ;RAPHY 


Small classes offering training for 
artistic photography. Catalogue. 

Mrs. Clarence H. White, Director 
460 West 144th St., New York. 








HOME STUDY 


SOS VG WRITING} 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Shurt- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthiy. 
a? pote catalog free. Please address 
he Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein bod 70 Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION | 
Correspondence Courses 

Course A—Professional Training Cours: 

Course orimenie Course—How to Plan Your Own 











Enrollment. ‘imited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. 0. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 


| Street, 
| WYNNE FERGUSON Studio of Auction and Con- 


| DR. SAVAGE’S EXERCISE 














A reference directory of uniform advertisements 


classified for the convenience of the reader 















College of 
tion, beginners or 
players. Tel. Circle 10041 


ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Tessons in Auction 
sridge. Individual or class lessons. § recial course 
by mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, West 72nd 
New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 


Auction Bridge. 
individuals or classes, 
Special course by ‘mail. 


advanced 








Special 
every afternoon 
Tel. Regent 5890 


Private and lessons. 
course. Practice classes 
55 East 60th St., N.Y. 


tract Bridge 
eacher’s 
and evening. 


class 





Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tanestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity o poison Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 


MASCARILLO for pease Eyebrows & Eye- 
lashes (not a dye), 9 shades. Send 10¢ for samples 
of Exora Rouge, p img Powder & Mascarillo 


| Charles G. Meyer, 11 East 12th Street, New York 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Facial Blemishes, 
successfully removed. Consultation without 
tion. Edith W. May, Electrolysis Specialist, 
sician’s ref. 575 West End Ave., N. Y. Sch. 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP, 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue, Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


Christmas Cards 


Make More Money selling hand tinted etchings & en- 
graved Christmas Greetings to particular people 
Samples free. We ship and bill customer direct. Large 
commissions. The Studia, 514 So. 4th St., Minneapolis. 


Warts, 
obliga- 
Phy- 

2994 


Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
8ist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 

Costume Accessories 


DIRECT FROM PARIS TO YOU—AT PARIS 





Prices. Lingerie, gloves, mules, jewelry, vanities, 
flowers, perfumes, soaps, ‘powders, evening and street } 
bags, handkerchiefs, layettes, little girls’ dresses, 


boys’ suits, umbrellas, canes, cane-umbrellas, pana- 
ma hats, and numerous novelties. Send for free illus- 
trated catalog. Overseas Shopping Service Inc., Suite 
1008, 505-5th Ave. (near 42nd St.) New York City 


Decorators 
PARTY DECORATIONS. We decorate for garden 


and house parties through the summer. Unusual & 
modern effects created for the individual. ‘‘Party 
Decorators,’’ 60 W. 56th St., N. Y. Tel. Cir. 932 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 
BROOKS, 143 W. 40St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 


who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
ableforhire. Costumes sentanywhere, ‘ef. 5580 Penn. 


Fire Arms & Ammunition 
IMPORTED & AMERICAN Arms & Ammunition 


Inspect largest stock in America of fine Guns, 
Trap, Side Arms, Target and Air _ Pistols 
or send 25 cents in stamps for complete 128 
page catalogue. Highest grade gun_ repairing. 
Our repair department can supply parts for 
all arms listed in this catalogue. A. F. 
Stoeger, Inc., 509—Sth Ave. (near 42nd St.), N. ¥ 


Flesh Reducing 


INSTITUTE offers 
quick, wonderful results for those over or under weight 
with latest scientific equipment for reducing and 7 
velopment. Dr. Savage, 253 Madison Ave., N. 


Gifts & Novelties | 


| UNUSUAL GIFTS—Modernistic art 
great variety. Write for new catalogue now 
prarareal Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison 
(near 53rd Street) New York City, New 


objects of 
being 

Avenue | 

York | 


Expert personal instruc- | 








Apvertistnc Rates: 4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, $ 
twelve months, $55.00, payable with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. Shoppe , 
Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fair. 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 
Annuities Hair & Scalp Specialists 
THE STEADY DECLINE IN INCOME RETURN FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 
on many first cl securities has induced manv) tion and promotion f hair both men and 
nyc stors — to buy annuities. Annuities provide women. Individual Sham rs. K. Rinke, 
rer inrome than ther conservative | 33 West 42nd St., New York. ‘Tel. Penn, 1346 
tagestnients with equal saf give ease of 
mind. Full information fi F. J. Hop- ANNA S. BURKE—RHair & Scalp Specialist. Over 
son, 401 Graybar Building, York City, 20 yrs. on 5th Ave. Effective Swedish Treatment 
| representing principal life insurance companies feneficial for headaches and over-wrought 1 es 
522 Sth ‘Ave., at 44th St., N.Y. Tel. Vancerbilt 2536 
Auction Bridge a ee 
airar Ss 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. | essing Sstensmment 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


Jewelry 
TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties e506 
Guaranty Trust Bidg., 522-5th Ave, N. Y. C 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 






bes seed References ela Po khe ee 
Me 527-5th venue, South Ez $41!) 
Street, New York, Telephone v anderbilt 0934 
Materials 
HARRIS TWEED. Direct from makers. Very 
high-class sporting material Dress and suit 
lengths by mail. Postage paid. Samples 
free. Newall, 470 Stornoway, Scotland 


Name Tapes 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 
household & ar: linens, 


for marking clothing. 
etc. Write for styles and 


prices. J. & ‘ash, Inc., 18th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 
Oriental Rugs 
BASMAJIAN & DEMIRJIAN, Inc. (Est. 1900), 
carry a large stock of antique rugs. Also buy, sell, 
or exchange rugs. I:xnert service in cleaning, wash- 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Y. Bry. 5101 
Perfumes 
BUY YOUR IMPORTED PERFUMES & (Cos- 
metics on our club plan and save 15% on all 
well known makes. Also Marinello preparations. 
Elizabeth O’Rourke, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Personal Service 
BEATRICE LLOYD EVANS—Consultant—Interio 


Decorations—Shopping Service. I shop with you or 


for you. No connection with any store. 1058 Lexing- 

ton Avenue, New York. Tel. Butterfield 8413 
Rugs 

YOUR DISCARDED WOOL FROCKS, Silk or 


mercerized Hose, made into lovely hand-hooked Rugs 
té be enjoyed a lifetime. Send material & save 40% 
Inquire details. Handcrafted Rugs, Asheville, N.C. 


Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purcteston 
Agents, New York, shops fe r or with you in le 
ing stores without charg 
zine, 366 Fifth ‘Avenue, 





Fre 


-e Shonpers’ M 
N. xX. 


Wisconsin 


YOUR SHOPPING made easier. We know merchan- 


3288 








dise, styles and economical ways to buy. Send for 
The Shopper. vanish c'ientele invited. Mrs. Lewis 
Middleton, 366-5th Ave, N. Y. Wisc. 1683 
“BEAUTIFUL THINGS |! SEE”’—Write for Free 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops free for or 
with you saving time and money Address 
Helen L. Richards, 452-5th Ave., New York 


Social Culture 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS overcome. Personality de- 


veloped. Social coaching. Conservation-wit-repar- 
tee. Personally or by mail. Est. 16 yrs. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central, 56th St. & 7th ‘Ave. Circle 8000 N.Y. 


Travel 


PARIS HOME. Cultured French family offers a home 
to young ladies or married couples. Modern conven- 
iences. Attractively located & easily accessible. 
Write, Miss Louise Boettger, Hackensack, N. J. 


Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St.,N. Y. 


W edding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


| 


23 


For 
Sports and Travel 


HE roll-ttype and semi-kit Zipp-O- 
Grips meet the exacting demands of 
golfers and sports enthusiasts and are 


seen wherever smart people gather. 
This light-weight luggage of match- 
less utility is ideal for every travel pur- 
pose and expresses the ultimate in con- 
venience and carrying capacity. 
Zipp-O-Grips, of the 
leathers and materials, may be had in a 
variety of styles, sizes and colors and 


made finest 


feature the quick opening and secure 


closing afforded by the Talon Iastener. 


Luggage and department stores show 
a wide range of Zipp-O-Grips retailing 
from $5.00 upward. 


Send for illustrated booklet 
and name of store nearest you. 


Every Salesman Needs a 
BRIEF-[]-GRIP 


The bag of a thousand uses 
Combining in one compact, light-weight bag 
the advantages of a grip, brief-case and 
case, the Bricf-O-Grip mects every business re- 
quirement. 
Constructed on a strong 
steel frame and made in 


sampl 











brown or black of either 
genuine 5-ounce cowhide 
of Fabrikoid 
leather binding in 16, 18 
and 20-inch sizes. All 
have adjustable compart- 


or with 


ments. 


Brief-O-Grips retail at 
$10.00 and up at luggage, 
stationery and _ depart- 
ment stores. 


Send for illustrated 
folder and name of 
Store nearest you. 
MAX DAMM COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. F., 88 St. Francis Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Ewing Galloway - 


| he never leaves 








New England 


Jterling 


Creators of exclusive = 

. Christmas greetings, so- © 

f cial stationery, wedding | 

ll aA l y imviltations and piaying - 


cards. Designs in water ; 

ry color, wood blocks, etch- 
v ings os on exquisite iam: 
d1T1Ce ported papers. Chryson’s oh ae ce ie 
~ need of it by something 
pig a | deeper than words. 


1915 The peace of the hills, 
whether you meet them at 
dawn on Rangeley Lake 
. | with your rod under your 
io ail , ‘ a, —~=, | arm, or at Lenox in the 
= OR SA ae afternoon with your most 
—— sophisticated sports clothes 

. ES FOR : on... the tonic of the sea 
guality depends PAN WATCH AUTOMOBy ¢ : at Gloucester, Magnolia, 


Swampscot t, where they 


New ENGLAND doesn’t call 
to you with clever bland- 
ishments. It merely waits— 
like its famous “Old Man 
of the Mountain”—re- 
served, a bit aloof—and so 
you come, recognizing your 





miall 



























have the biggest hotel on 
upon tube quality bit wm | j the North Shore . . . the 
‘io > inimitable charm of the 
Cunningham Radio Tubes ; ered Cape .. . the champagne 
aiid Dadhiiad *Q ie air, salt and balsam shaken 
ae Poe a ae f if together, that means Bar 
r : 
the way for each progres- 78 : Harbor ... the need for 
if f 2<ce is ; > “ 
sive step in tube construc- ee bene teen a f o- is in the blood of all 
ot us, 
tion and maintained their 
ct But if you don’t feel stern and 


high standard of quality 


rockbound at the moment— 
glance your eye over the other 
travel possibilities listed in these 
pages ... Every one of them 


sg Y . ~~ | stands for the sort of good time 
O iin ' 


from the earliest days of 


the radio industry. 





: y cat enjoyed by your sort of good 
j Look for the name , motor wat * Sener g heer oor who poy! the 
7 ) ‘ Seine opgeeatedice Norah Condé Nast Publications and are 
; CUNNINGHAM , Jacger Motor Watch is found only on such : so hard to suit in cruises, train 
on the Orange and J choice products as: ‘ trips and hotel accommodations 
Blue carton nas Cavin ide Fi = ; og gags TN 7 that they’re the most worth suit- 
"See ane aN eernea S-HREK” RSRAIG ene: TERRY ing in the world. 
And t r qualit motor Cars 

E.T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. JAEGER WATCH COMPANY Write directly to those adver- 

£ L van wice-Pwes : tisers ...inthe travel pages of 

New York Chicago gee’ foi ea ec go this issue ... whose attractions 





or services suit your fancy or 
promise to fill a long-felt want. 
Detailed information will be 
forthcoming tmmediately. 


San Francisco 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents 


and inventions owned and/or controlled by 
tadio Corporation of America. 


...and when writing, say that 
| =» you saw the advertisement in 
| : —» Vanity Fair ... it isa pleasant 
iand helpful identification ..-- 


———— 


NOTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURE—JAEGER SERVICE STATIONS ARE LOCATED 
| ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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a= JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
. eae Shoe for e Men 

A brilliant day ... track fast ... excitement 


running high. Grandstands and grassy paddocks 
...a colorful gathering of the world of fashion 




















At rendezvous of gentlemen, you mark the 
presence of smartly fashioned sport oxfords by 
Johnston & Murphy. The White Buckskin 
trimmed with tan or black is notable for the 
J & M highest quality. 


JOHNSJON/& RPHY 
J SHOE 


Ni wark N J 
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The Ambassador Sport Oxford, Style N« 
A cool, light, snug-fitting oxford in White Buckskin trimmed 
with black or tan. Sold by a leading dealer near you. Ask 
for style booklet. 
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Distinguished ‘Visitors from Abroal 


GeBeBORSALIN® 


FU LAZZARO GC 


ALESSANDRIA-ITALIA 


FINE FELT HATS 


HESE hats from sunny Italy are acclaimed by men to whom the bet- 





ter things of life are a proud necessity. Gor is not this headwear, 
made in Alessandria by the latest members of a long line of distin- 
guished craftsmen, itself of the aristocracy? As light as the sun-flecked 
white caps of their native D(editerranean, as dapper as Deauville, as 
splendid as Nice at Carnival time —these distinguished foreign hats, in 


the new styles and shades, are now available in the better American shops. 


ITALIAN HAT IMPORTERS: INC. @mp™A 358 FIFTH AVENUE+: NEW YORK 
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th NEW ond BETTER 


 TEXACO 


GASOLINE 





"THERE is nothing like it—nothing quite so 
thrilling as the instant obedience of a seasoned 
polo pony—unless it is the smooth, unfaltering 
power response of the new and better Texaco. 
A different gasoline —that forms a dry gas. 

Wherever you see the TexacoRed Star with theGreenT 


drive in for the new and better Texaco Gasoline and 
the full-bodied Texaco Golden Motor Oil. 





EHE TEXAS COMPAN ¥ 


TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


























**Well, how do you like it by now?” 


**It’s a Great Automobile!”’ 


when you see it 
it looks like a 
great automobile 


when you drive it 
it feels like a 
creat automobile 


When you own it 
you know it’s a 


sreat automobile 


and you don't 





hesitate to tell your 





friends so. 
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a straight eight at the price of a six 


more than 25,000 
Marmon eights 
now in use 
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MEN of taste look upon visible eyelets 
as one of the requisites of correct footwear 
appearance. Diamond Brand (Visible) Fast Color 
Eyelets give the shoe a grace and beauty, an elegance and 
six refinement that have won the admiration of makers and wearers of 
quality footwear. There is no eyelet of equal fineness, finish and quality 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufadurers of 


DIAMOND BRAND Visible FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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Papasan the background of sum. 
mer sports and sociability 
Whitman’s Chocolates stand out—, 
part of every summer picture. 


Consider the Bonnybrook Package, | 
Milk Chocolates, assorted to suit the 
critical taste of the out-of-doors gir] 
And the sportsman will do his part 
nobly when the box is passed around, | 


Bonnybrook Milk Chocolates cap | 
be had at the selected stores thar | 





















specialize in serving Whitman’s in 
perfect condition. Look for the | 
Whitman Agency Sign on summe ti 
trails everywhere. it 
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Pure and healthful as Nature's sunshine! 
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The Thousand and Third Night 


An Apocryphal Fantasy Advancing a New Theory as to Scheherazade’s Ultimate Fate 


N all the legendary theories of the 

origin and creation of those somewhat 

remarkable and really charming stories 
told on a thousand and one nights in Araby, 
it is hypothecated that the thousand and 
second night brought about the death of 
the beautiful Scheherazade. This early de- 
mise is supposed to have cut her output, 
as we say in these latter days, to a mere M 
of narratives, with one added for interest. 
Thus our own Mr. O. Henry would have 
given her cards and spades, straws and 
prayerbooks, or cabbages and kings. An- 
other estimable American investigator, Poe 
by name, brought to light the fact that the 
lady really lived an extra night on the 
authority of /sitsodrnot. 

However, it is but recently that the facts 
of the termination of that garrulous lady’s 
career have been discovered. Many wan- 
derers of the earth, among them D. B. Put- 
nam, have been given inklings of the truth, 
but it was not until the New Ford Motor 
Expedition Across Arabia Made in Stock 
Models To Beat Or Tie The Chevrolet Rec- 
ord that I happened to stumble upon them. 
It is with some small inward satisfaction, 
therefore, that I recount the momentous 
affairs (or should I say affair) of the night 
that followed the thousand and second set 
down in excellent prose by Mr. Poe. 

On that particular evening Scheherazade 
passed through the Sultan’s billiard room 
and into his den with some misgivings. The 
Sultan had been restless for two or more 
weeks. It began with the story of Ali-Ali- 
Ali which she had told on a Friday. During 
its narration he had muttered what was 
unmistakably a “Bosh!” Such a thing had 
never before occurred and he seemed to 
gain confidence from it. On Monday he had 
dared a whispered “Tish-pish!” which he 
repeated aloud twenty-four hours later. Her 
misgivings were in no wise diminished by 
the conditions of her survival. It is no 
easy task to invent new material in quan- 
tities day after day, a statement for which 
there is no less an authority than Heywood 
Broun. She felt that her plot structure was 
weakening, that she lacked continuity, that 
some of her captions were feeble. If the 
matter ever came to the Sultan’s atten- 
tion, he would summon his gag man and 
she would be dispatched by strangulation, 
following the footsteps of her many emi- 
nent predecessors. 

On the thousand and third night, there- 
fore, she gave special attention to her ap- 
pearance which, she knew, had a great deal 
to do with the Sultan’s appreciation of her 
story-telling gifts. Clad in silks that flowed 
carelessly here and clung carefully there, 
scented and tinted, she approached his 
couch. He withdrew his hookah and emitted 


a vaporous swirl, as though he wished to 
obliterate what other men might call a 
vision. 

“So it’s you,” he said. 

“Your Majesty, noble sir, Al, it is I.” 

Again he interposed smoke between him- 
self and the damsel. “Well—what’s new? 
Sit down. Have a cigarette.” 








SCHEHERAZADE 


Scheherazade, that indefatigable romancer 
of the Arabian Nights, was, as they would 
have said in a later day, getting into her 
anecdotage. Even her artful lack of rai- 
ment was not enough to conceal her art- 
less lack of plot. She was losing her public 


She sighed voluptuously. It was unfor- 
tunate that he was in a mood to proceed 
at once with the story. Furthermore it was 
unlike him and hence ominous. She laid 
a delicately manicured hand on his shoul- 
der. “There is much that is new and much 
that is old. The new is always old. The old 
is sometimes new. The—” 

“Sophistry,” the Sultan said. 

Scheherazade went on without heeding. 
“The magic of yesterday becomes the rou- 
tine of to-day. And yet, oh, gracious Lord, 
there is a tale which I think will ring un- 
familiarly on your ears that has to do with 
a sage elephant—” 

“Bosh!” the Sultan interrupted. “You 
told that to me on the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth night.” 

The damsel rolled her eyes to cover her 
confusion and murmured, “Our anni- 
versary.” 

“Was it? Huh! Just like a woman to re- 
member a thing like that.” 

Scheherazade pressed one chilly toe 
against the other. “I’m sorry. Well— Once 
upon a time—” 

“Nursery tales! Give me substance for 
a man’s mind.” 

She approached him closer. “Dear king, 
good king, I have not yet told you of the 
maiden on whom a spell was cast so that 
she fell enamoured of a Centaur .. .” 

“The Roan—the Roan—what was it? 
Say, listen, you’re passée.” 

A tiny moist line trickled across 








the 


brow of the unfortunate lady. “Say not so, 
Sir. Knowing your love for things of an- 
tiquity, I but made a humble attempt to 
call to mind some fragment that has en- 
joyed the uplifting pressure of time. I 
have put an affront upon you. I beg to 
apologize. I shall yet tell you a story that 
will cause your eyes to lose their dull 
that will cause your eyes to sparkle and 
your heart to beat faster.” 

The Sultan clapped his hands and two 
stalwart Nubians, armed with scimitars the 
edges of which were strangely focussed 
upon Scheherazade, drew near. She cleared 
her throat a trifle self-consciously and with 
the dim presentiment that it might not be 
hers to clear shortly. Then she began. 

“It seems that in the fabulous city of 
New York which lies in the arms of a 
great river called the Hudson, there dwell 
many millions of people whose pleasures 
are so diverse as to be needful of regular 
cataloguing—” 

“Where is this city?” 

“... and who control the universe with 
the lightnings of their machinery. The edi- 
fices of that city ascend in towers and tur- 
rets to the topmost cloud. By night it glitters 
with a radiance more brilliant than the 
sunlight. By day it is more splendid than 
Babylon. And among the fortunate mor- 
tals who dwell in that magic city was one 
known by the curious but nonetheless sig- 
nificant name, Amos Dandelion. This 
Dandelion became possessed of a finger, 
supported on the chain of his watch (which 
is an instrument for discerning the hour 
of day and hence a directory of delights). 
It was his privilege to watch over the tape 
which turns the thin essence of hunches 
into gold and silver— 

Thereupon Scheherazade recounted the 
bizarre tale of Dandelion and his digit. 
When she had completed it the Sultan, 
who had risen first on his elbow, then to a 
sitting posture and finally upon his feet 
so that he might stride in his excitement, 
turned to her in rapture. “And where, oh, 
Queen of tale-bearers, did you come upon 
that illustrious fib?” 

“T hesitate—” 

“Tell me.” He clapped his hands and the 
scimitars fairly brushed her cheeks. 

Then she went close by his side and 
whispered in his ear, “The fib is by a 
mighty poet and liar named Wylie. He did 
not tell it to me. I read it—in a magazine.” 

Then she told him the name of the maga- 
zine and he dismissed her forever. Nor did 
he take a new wife or cause the scimitars 
to descend. For both of them, from that 
day forth, continued their lives in great 
happiness, as continuous, entranced and 
regular readers of VANITY Fair. 

-P. G. 
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PORTRAIT OF HOWARD MARSH 
OF ZIEGFELO'S “SHOW BOAT” 


DOBBS HATS 


You’D HARDLY KNOW YOU HAD IT ON— THAT EXQUISITE.SOFT 
FELT HAT FOR MIDSUMMER WEAR. THE DOBBS MITE AAS ALR / 
irs MELLOW TEXTURE AND SUMMERY COLORS ARE A DELIGHT 
TO THE SENSES AND ITS STURDY WEAR IS A SATISFACTION TO THE M 

JUDGMENT. MONEY COULD NOT BUY MORE HAT-PLEASURE / 
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Richard Byrd, Prophet of the Air 


This Courageous Aviator-Explorer Has Flown Across Both the Atlantic and the Arctic 


OMMANDER Richard Evelyn Byrd, U. S. N. (retired) takes his place in the 

front rank of the world’s aviators on account of the originality of his feats and 
the versatility of his talents. He sets down his own story and a sketch of the his- 
tory of aviation with simplicity and vigour in his recently published book, Sky- 
ward. Graduated from Annapolis in 1911, he retired from the service after five 
years on account of an injury. When the United States entered the war, he used 
every means in his power to enter the flying division, but his disability kept him 
at a desk at Washington until 1917. In this year he flew for the first time at Pen- 


sacola, Florida. During the succeeding years he made valuable scientific contribu- 
tions toward the increased safety of air travel by developing such instruments as 
the artificial horizon sextant. On May 8, 1926, accompanied by the late Floyd 
Bennett, he flew over the Arctic region, reaching the North Pole at 9:02 A.M. Eleven 
months later, in June 1927, he crossed the Atlantic in The America, a three engined 
monoplane. With him were Acosta, Noville, and Balchen. From these achievements 
he is recognized as one of the great fliers and explorers of all times, and because of 
his own modesty and enthusiasm, is one of America’s most popular national heroes 
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Vanity Fair 





A British Declaration of Independence 


An Aroused Englishman’s Protest Against the Peaceful Reign of Terror of Some Americans 


HE time has come for the English nation 

to issue a Declaration of Independence, 

announcing to the whole world that it is 
no longer one of the States of the American 
Union. We, the People, as it said in the old 
Declaration, feel that “a decent respect for 
the opinion of mankind” requires a defence 
of our Secession and of our claims to national 
identity and independence. 

To some this language may seem almost to 
savour of exaggeration, but it is, historically 
considered, rather an understatement. Sup- 
pose that it had been possible, not only for 
George Washington to defeat George IIL., with 
the assistance of French ships and soldiers, 
but also, with the same assistance, for him 
actually to invade and conquer the mother 
country, and add it as the Tenth Star and 
State, or whatever the number might be. 


VEN to the warmest Whigs and American 

sympathisers that would have been an igno- 
minious and intolerable position. But it would 
have been much more dignified and hopeful 
than the present position. It would have meant 
the victory of many hopes and high ideals 
even among ourselves. We might almost say 
that it would have been the victory of the 
enlightened English gentleman over the be- 
nighted English gentleman. It would have 
been the victory of many things much more 
valuable than gentlemen; the victory of the 
vision of men, free and equal; of all the 
noblest ideas of that age. 

But we have allowed our national life to be 
invaded and overthrown by things which are 
not the noblest ideas of our age; which are 
not noble ideas at all; which are not ideas at 
all. The new American power is in money, 
and mere money and nothing else but money. 
It may well be questioned if it is fair to say 
that the American worships the dollar. The 
trouble is that the world worships the Ameri- 
can dollar. 

There are still just ideas at the back of 
American democracy; only they are rather 
far back. There are any number of nice and 
normal people in America; being normal, they 
stay in America. But the American power 
exercised outside America is entirely and 
solely the power of money and has nothing 
whatever to do with the original ideals of the 
nation. We are not being influenced by a 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


young democracy, but an already aged plutoc- 
racy. It was not the truthful George Washing- 
ton, with his little hatchet, who conquered 
England; it was his degenerate descendants 
with much larger and less decent axes to 
erind. 

The invasion is more invisible and subtle, 
of course, than an invasion by better men. 
There is naturally a more refined reticence 
over a man bribing his way than a man 
battling his way. But it is none the less cer- 
tain that by such economic pressure the lives 
of nations may be lost, and that ours stands 
in far deadlier peril than any other. First, 
because we have been taught by fools to 
patronize the Americans as children, instead 
of respecting them as foreigners. And, sec- 
ond, because we have neglected our own na- 
tionality, even in talking about our Empire. 
If George Washington had conquered us, we 
should have fought and plotted and produced 
heroes and martyrs for a hundred years, till 
we won back cur freedom like Ireland or 
Poland. Then all our normal things would 
be felt as national things. Nobody would dare 
to destroy an English inn or an English road 
or the English hedges, still less to muddle and 
mutilate the noble English language. As it is, 
a thousand things that we all felt to be Eng- 
lish, but felt rather vaguely than vividly, are 
being filched from us merely to please a few 
rich foreigners. I could give a hundred ex- 
amples of this fact, and so could most other 
people with their eyes open. But the space of 
this article confines me to something compact 
and typical, and I will take only one or two 


cases. 


F there was one thing of which Englishmen 

always boasted of being fond it was fresh 
air. They complained perpetually that for- 
eigners on the Continent insisted on having 
their windows shut and shrieked and gesticu- 
lated if they were opened. There were many 
stories, and not a few real incidents, of an 
Englishman making a scene and smashing a 
window, and defying a whole restaurant to de- 
prive him, or perhaps some lady with him, 
of a necessary breath of air. Well, the Eng- 
lishman of that type and time had his faults, 
but I should be sorry to think that one of them 
was the vile servility of accepting from richer 
foreigners what he resented in poorer foreign- 


ers. I should be sorry to think that he could 
be bribed or bullied by brute cash to leave 
the lady fainting for lack of air. So I am anx- 
iously awaiting the news that some gentleman 
has smashed a window in one of those hor- 
rible hot-houses, the American hotels of Eng- 
land. Now I have taken that one example 
chiefly because it brings out the one motive, 
which is the power of dollars and absolutely 
nothing else. It is not in any real sense even 
the power of America. It is the power of 
money in the hands of men who will not stay 
in America. They are not especially good 
Americans; sometimes they are Americans 
who are not allowed to stay in America. For 
good Americans living in America there are 
real reasons of climate excusing these un- 
natural arrangements. 


UT there is nothing particularly demo- 

cratic or idealistic about the actual ex- 
ports from America. Shouting the battle cry 
of freedom has nothing to do with forbidding 
fresh air. Jefferson did not say that all men 
are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
hot air. It is not to any Utopia, or even any 
sort of Uplift, that the health and common- 
sense of our own country is being sacrificed. 
It is to a few globe-trotting millionaires, to 
their accidental habits, I might say to their 
accidental diseases. These millionaires have 
everything against them except their millions. 
Science would be against them, for any doc- 
tor would say that fresh air is better than hot 
air. All that new movement of sport and open- 
air life would be against them, for nothing 
could be less like the open air. I have already 
pointed out that patriotism and legitimate 
pride are utterly against them, but the point 
is that the new things are here on the same 
side as the old. It is a perfectly simple trial 
of whether science and reason and health and 
human instinct on one side can pull against 
money on the other. 

There are a hundred other examples I could 
give, but they all raise the same issue. They 
are all typified by the triumph of hot air, and, 
if no protest is made, we may live to see the 
Vale of Avalon or the happy hollows under 
Chanctonbury of the Downs gradually roofed 
over by an enormous American Crystal Pal- 
ace, with a heat under which all English 
flowers will wither, that a few yellow-faced 








invalids from Florida may grow orchids on 
the English hills. 

None will deny that the Americans, 
all wise conquerors, come bringing gifts and 
even emancipations. The American innova- 
American; 


like 


advertised as 


tions are seldom 
though often advertised in a very Amer- 
ican manner. I was recently asked, both 


publicly in the press and privately on the tele- 
phone, whether I did not want to Brighten 
London and also (if I remember aright) to 
Brighten Breakfasts. 

CAN imagine things that might 

brighten London. It would brighten London 
if Lord Birkenhead were to walk down the 
Strand with one trouser-leg bright scarlet 
and the other a light lemon yellow. That 
might really have been part of a nobleman’s 
costume in the fourteenth century. It would 


many 


brighten London if Mr. Baldwin went every- 
where accompanied by halberdiers and her- 
alds emblazoned with his family coat of arms. 
It would brighten London very much _ in- 
deed if all the shops carried the old pictur- 
esque signs (of which none remains but the 
tavern signs) instead of a dismally undistin- 
guished lettering. It might cause some worry 
to Mr. Selfridge or Mr. Woolworth to think 
out a thoroughly clear and picturesque sign 
embodying all the things they sell. And, in my 
present mood of limpid and disinterested mal- 
ice, the thought of Mr. Woolworth or Mr. Self- 
ridge being worried at all, about anything, 
has something satisfying to a well-balanced 
mind. In short, I can imagine all sorts of 
schemes for a brighter London, drawn from 
the real character and traditions of London. 
But I soon discovered that these people did 
not want a brighter London, but a duller New 
York. Their only notion of how to brighten 
things was merely to Americanise things. They 
wanted to brighten breakfasts, chiefly by cock- 
tails: a thought to give a glow of patriotism 
to Mr. Pussyfoot Johnson. But when I found 
that an assault was intended upon Bacon and 
Eggs, then indeed I leapt up and clutched the 
sword, or at least the table knife. Other and 
milder brighteners concentrated on grape- 
fruit. Now I know from experience that no 
Englishman wants an English breakfast in 
America. Something in the dry heat and 
cold really does make fruit more fitting: but 
that is no reason for wanting an American 
breakfast in England. I do not mind being 
brightened with a grape-fruit or two: but be- 
fore the further prospect I must pause. 


\ ODERN America has engaged in two 
L great crusades or moral revolutions. One 
was the forcing of Prohibition on Americans; 
the other was the forcing of Cocktails on Euro- 
peans. The latter crusade has triumphantly 
succeeded, if the former has partially failed. I 
know there is the answer that most Europeans 
must have wanted the cocktails; just as there 
still lingers a fine old eighteenth century the- 
ory by which most Americans must have 
wanted the Volstead Amendment. But men, 
like cocktails, are more subtly mixed. They 
are wilder and weirder than was known to the 
honest wine-drinking gentry of the days of Jef- 
ferson. The real psychology of these things 
is more complex. It would be truer to say of 
such changes that a few want them, many 
consent to them, and nearly all endure them. 


I have endured many cocktails; and my en- 
durance has often been mistaken, by the light- 
minded, for true Christian 
cheerfulness. I might even go so far as to say 
that I have enjoyed cocktails, as one enjoys 
strange and distant and exotic things; as I 
enjoyed Tokay in a tavern in 
Poland. But I never wanted cocktails; I never 
felt that the moment had come when Man, 
made in the image of God, should have a 
cocktail; I never should have asked nature 
to provide such a thing in a world flowing with 


satisfaction or 


cavernous 


wine and ale as well as with milk and honey. 
And I believe the vast majority of Englishmen 
really feel exactly as I do; they accept it and 
get some fun out of it as a fashion; but they 
still feel it to be a foreign fashion. The reason 
is that it reposes on a totally different order 
and conception of life. Men of the old English 
tradition look forward to leisurely festivity 
after a meal. It is then that they taste things 
and talk about the bouquet of vintages or the 
faint flavour of old brandy. 


HEY do this for a complex of causes, 

good and bad, like every other national 
tradition; something of the expansive love 
of fellowship, and especially of characters 
unfolding themselves, that may be felt in 
the banquets of Falstaff or Pickwick; some- 
thing of a faint memory of field-sports that 
cannot commonly be resumed after dark, like 
more modern amusements; something of 
playing the fool; something too much, per- 
haps, of playing the gentleman; a certain 
lack, perhaps, of the full American sense of 
the democratic dignity of work; something at 
the same time that lingers from the legend 
of seafaring merchandise, bringing rich wines 
from Spain or Gascony to the ports of Ply- 
mouth or of Lynn; these and a thousand 
other things knotted into a national bond or 
texture, still make it natural, to an extent 
not easily comprehensible to Americans, for 
an Englishman to feel lazy after dinner. But 
anyhow, I am proud to say, I invariably feel 
hungry before dinner. I do not require any 
stimulant to brace me up to face the towering 
threat of dinner. The cocktail habit is obvious- 
ly founded on quite an opposite philosophy, 
which also possesses its virtues and vices. It 
fires a man with courage to confront the high 
and steep adventure of actually eating some- 
thing. Like the tot of rum given to the soldier 
who is going over the top, it nerves him for 
the daring and perhaps mortal attack on his 
digestion. There is in it no Pickwickian air 
of leisure; but rather the heroic hustle of the 
soldier rushing upon death. Also it is concen- 
trated; as becomes the concentrated convivi- 
ality of an active and mobile race. Neither of 
these two ideas is so native to the atmosphere 
of England. The chilly and changeable 
weather of all seasons in England makes it 
much more likely that, through the greater 
part of the year, an Englishman will feel the 
hunger of winter days. Even the lingering 
traces of the habit of walking about on two 
legs, an old English custom that has not yet 
been completely swept away by the imperial 
genius of Mr. Ford, has something to do with 
the matter. Whatever the reason, I think it is 
still true that the Englishman more regularly 
comes to his meals with a real and ravening 
desire for food; and it is when his soul is 
deeply and nobly satisfied with the mere con- 
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sumption of food that he begins to feel that 
he would like a great deal to drink and a long 
time to drink it in. On the other hand, the 
desire to go on and do something, after that 
festive eternity has expired, is rather fainte, 
in his mind. He may eventually do something: 
but he has not the American intention of doing 
it. He is vague even about his intention ty 
join the ladies. May I even hint that he is q 
little less in awe of the ladies? Each national 
culture, as I say, combines good and bad ele. 
ments; I will not venture on the discussion of 
whether this last quality is good or bad, 
The point here is that, holding these de. 
praved views, I naturally look with some sad. 
ness on the cocktail and its conquest of the 
world. And I do seriously believe that in this 
and many similar cases it has been a conquest 
more than a conversion. It has had something 
to do with the colossal power of modern con. 
centrated wealth in backing its wares. It con. 
cerns the great economic paradox of today; 
the supply dictating the demand. We all know 
that the super-success of modern business 
means something that succeeds so much that 
it can even fail. Ford or Woolworth can set 
up branches and occupy positions at a loss; 
and lose their battles to win their campaigns, 
We all know that modern advertisement has 
actually taken on the tone of dictatorship and 
“Do It Now”; and that publicity men pride 
themselves on having artificially created a 
demand, even though it be an unreal demand. 
We all know that the widening of the area of 
monopolies does of logical necessity mean 
the narrowing of the area of choice. In the 
face of all these facts of the modern world, it 
is quite shallow to accept mere acceptance as 
telling the whole truth about national psy- 
chology. These are matters much too large and 
serious for an essay like this. But I am quite 
prepared to show, on some more serious occa- 
sion, how something that is not so much Amer- 
ica as Advertisement is, as a fact, drowning 
the voice of the vital and national spirit 
everywhere—including, I have little doubt, 
many parts of America. Real patriotism cannot 
compete in noise and nonsense with this new 
cosmopolitan propaganda of commerce; and 
England will not be the only nation to suffer. 


ASTLY, may I add one further fact, not 
without interest? While England is thus 
plastered and disfigured from end to end with 
American emblems and decorations, while she 
is deafened with American big drums of pub- 
licity and changed past all recognition by her 
children-—while all this happens, the great 
mass of these denationalised Englishmen know 
nothing whatever about America. They know 
no more about the abstract dogmas of human 
dignity of which Jefferson wrote than they 
knew on the day he wrote them. The true 
meaning of the word Republic is still entirely 
a riddle to them. Even the way in which, for 
good or evil, democracy really works where 
it has been logically established is quite un- 
known. Go and find an Englishman consuming 
cocktails and grape-fruit and gasping for ait 
in an Americanised hotel; pérhaps reading a 
newspaper and cursing the way that English 
politicians hang together, like a mere club; 
and how impossible it is to get rid of the worst 
or even the most unpopular. And say to him, 
“What about a Primary?” He will not have 
the shadow of a notion of what you mean. 
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Art and Artifice 


A Word for the Artists, Showing That the Best Periods of Art Always Demand the Strictest Forms 


RT does not consist in the use of heroic, 
historical, or legendary figures; nor is 
it necessarily inartistic to fill the stage 

with middle-class contemporaries. Neverthe- 
less, there is some truth in the saying of 
Racine which I read in Bajazet’s preface: 
“We must look upon tragic characters dif- 
ferently than we ordinarily look upon people 
whom we have seen at close range.” And he 
adds, “Our respect for heroes may be said 
to increase in direct ratio to their distance 
from us.” Yet one could say, I presume to 
add in turn, that a respect for the characters 
represented is probably not indispensable. 
When the artist selects remote characters, he 
may do so because such temporal or spatial 
separation leaves us with an image which is 
stripped of all its odd, episodic, and transient 
aspects and has retained nothing but the 
kernel of profound truth for art to work on. 
And the sense of aloofness which the artist 
aims to produce in removing his characters 
from us, indicates the simple desire to offer 
usthe work of art as a work of art, the drama 
as a drama, and not to pursue an illusion 
of reality which, even were it successful, 
would merely be superfluous to the reality of 
life itself. And did not this same desire, al- 
most without their knowing it, prompt our 
classicists to confine themselves to the three 
unities of time, place, and action: the desire 
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to make the drama a work which would be 
deliberately and obviously artistic? 

Whenever art begins to ail, it is always 
referred back to nature, just as invalids are 
sent to a watering-place. But unfortunately 
nature is of little use in this matter. There 
is a misunderstanding here. I admit that 
art could profit by an occasional trip to the 
country; and when it has grown pale from 
exhaustion, it should try to recover its vigour 
in the open fields, in life. But our masters the 
Greeks well knew that Aphrodite was not born 
of a natural fecundation. Beauty will never 
be a natural product; it is obtained solely 
through an artificial constraint. On this earth, 
art and nature are at odds. Yes, art embraces 
nature, it embraces the whole of nature, and 
its grip is firm. But, applying the famous 
line from Racine’s Britannicus, it could say 
that if it embraces, it embraces to strangle: 

“Tembrasse mon _ rival, 
mais cest pour l’étouffer.” 

Art is always the result of a constraint. 
To believe that the freer it is the higher it 
soars, is like believing that the kite is held 

AMERICANS IN PARIS 


A painting by Guy Péne du Bois, the American 
painter whose work has not only been recognized 
here, but has been greatly praised in Paris. Ameri- 
cans in Paris, which was completed in 1927, is 
now on view at the Kraushaar Gallery in New 
York. This gallery was instrumental in intro- 
ducing this native painter to the American public 


down by its string. Kant’s pigeon, which 
thought that it would fly better if the air did 
not impede the movement of its wings, failed 
to recognize that in order to fly it needed the 
resistance of the air for its wings. Similarly, 
if art is to rise, it must have some resistance 
against which to brace itself. I mentioned the 
three dramatic unities, but my present re- 
marks apply equally to painting, sculpture, 
music, and poetry. Art aspires to liberty only 
in periods of illness; it would like to exist 
without stress. 

Whenever art feels vigourous, it seeks con- 
flicts and obstacles. It likes to split its sheaths, 
and accordingly prefers them tight. In times 
when life is most abundant, are not our most 
effective geniuses tormented by the need of 
the strictest forms? Wherefore, the marked 
preference for the sonnet during the luxuriant 
period of the Renaissance, in Shakespeare, 
Ronsard, Petrarch, even Michael Angelo; the 
use of the terza rima in Dante; the love of 
the fugue in Bach; the troubled need of 
fugal constraint in the last works of Beet- 
hoven. Why cite further examples! And is it 
any wonder that the expansive power of the 
lyric is derived from its compression, or that 
the surmounting of weight gives rise to ar- 
chitecture ? 

The great artist is the one who exalts his 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Decline and Fall of the Laugh 


The Present Theory That Too Many Jokes Spoil the Show Contrasted With the Uproarious Past 


ODAY’S librettists are accused of failure 

to be funny. They are said to be good 

at rhyme, adventure, romance and music- 
cues; but in the art of button-busting they are 
suspected ol being deficient. You may attend 
the average musical comedy, ambitious to have 
your sides split, but often you go home in 
disappointment. Usually the authors are so 
busy fitting love-songs to situations that they 
have no leisure for frivolity. 

Producers hire costly clowns to be 
in the comic operas, and then permit them to 
spend their working hours in idleness. One 
of the more thoughtful and pessimistic of the 
trivial Broadway showmen tells me that the 


antic 


absence of facetiousness from the lighter en- 
tertainments is due to the demand of audi- 
ences. “Americans,” said he, “are the world’s 
most industrious wisecrackers. Bon mots and 
badinave are combined with the business 
and society of their daily life. Their com- 
mercial conferences as well as their tea and 
bridge parties are encumbered with puns and 
conundrums, and repartee and epigrams are 
commonplace. They go to the theatre to get 
away from the witty rut, and they request 
the librettists to be dull. Fed up with their 
own knick-knacks they order Ziegfeld and the 
Shuberts to bring them few if any truffles. 
As Smollett has said,” the scholarly showman 
continued, ““one joke in a play. like a 
knuckle of ham in soup gives zest and flavour 
to the pottage; but more than one spoils nt” 
AST season’s musical comedies were 

leavened a little by Ed Wynn who in 
Manhattan Mary performed a prank hitherto 
unduplicated. As a comic waiter in one of 
musical comedy’s ludicrous restaurants he was 
serving a customer who said, “I’m so hungry 
I could eat a horse!” Thereupon Mr. Wynn 
went to the kitchen and returned a moment 
later with a horse. If there 
should be, Pulitzer prizes for merit in buf- 
foonery, this antic of Mr. Wynn would de- 
serve a riband. In order to give an ennuied 
to much 


were, as there 


public a laugh he went 
trouble. He bought a horse, rented a stable, 
hostler—all for the 
of providing a moment's recreation for his 
patrons. Neither the inventive Joe Cook in Rain 
or Shine nor any of the Marx Brothers has 
striven harder or more subtly to please. It was, 


new 


and engaged a purpose 


judging from a straw vote taken in the Cen- 
tury, the Dutch Treat, the New York Athletic 
and the Salmagundi clubs the most admirable 
of the season’s levities. The Coffee House and 
the Lotus preferred another. They cast their 
ballots with the Lambs, the Friars and the 
Players in favour of the one in which a co- 
median said to another, “You were born with 
a silver spoon in your mouth; but it had the 
name of a hotel on it.” 

My pal, Joe Miller, contends that the li- 
brettos of the past were simpler and more 
efficacious than those of the present. When 
Mr. Miller’s Joke Book was the principal 
reservoir of was the 


musical comedians it 
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habit of drama-lovers to fall off their seats 
in fits of laughter. Those were the days in 
which we had liquor to help us enjoy the 
pleasures of light opera. Aided by a Manhat- 
tan cocktail or two, playgoers guffawed at the 
impishness of Francis Wilson, Frank Daniels, 
Jerome Sykes, Peter F. Dailey, May Irwin, 
Digby Bell, Marie Dressler, Weber, Fields, 
Willie Collier, Sam Bernard, Joe Cawthorn, 
Harry B. Smith, and George Ade. Now, Mr. 
Miller complains, we are too sober to invade 
his precious archives. We are content with 


SALOME“ 
By Cuartes NORMAN 


> Herod’s careful garden Salomé 
danced with silver-tinkling feet 

and wound the evening about her; 
cymbals crashed in fragile sound 

as she unwound the evening and her veils. 


Dew made the flowers silver, and the 

leaves 

spilled silver in the grass; 

there were shining pillars wreathed with 
stars, 

and marble stairs spilled silver in the 


grass. 


And in the grey and silver evening, 

hearing the daughter of Herodias sing, 

King Herod left the feast, came to the 
garden, 

the daughter of Herodias 


and saw 


dancing. 

While over him with infinite wings the 
wind 

moved like a huge cool bat upon the 
world. 





such ribald dialogue as “Is wife a 
blonde?” “No, she is an Episcopalian.” “Is 
your father a Baptist?” “No, he is an epilep- 
tic.” In these times they have to bring a 
horse on the stage, whereas in the witty 
nineties a verbal flash was all that was neces- 
sary to set the theatre in a roar. 

Yesterday, they say, looks backward with a 
smile, and things were better when grandpa 
was a boy. Gather around me children, while 
I tell you that in 1913 Miss Texas Guinan, the 
star of The Little Café, said to the villain 
of her play, “You are so mean that you would 
eat a sick friend’s grapes.” In the same re- 
mote period Miss Anne Nichols, later the 
composer of Abie’s Irish Rose gave omens of 


your 


her genius in Linger Longer Letty. “I'm go- 
ing to sing the shaving song from The Barber 
of Seville,’ said Miss Charlotte Greenwood 
to Oscar Figman. “Let’s soap not,” Mr. Fig- 
man replied. “I'd lather you wouldn't.” Is 
there, Mr. Miller and I ask you, any light on 
Broadway brighter than this from The Boys 
and Betty (1908)? “Have you read The Last 
Days of Pompeii?” asked Miss Marie Cahill of 
Wally McCutcheon. “No,” said he, “What did 


he die of?” “Some sort of an eruption” 
replied Miss Cahill, who was the jauntieg 
comedienne of her era. In a burlesque of The 
Merry Widow, Weber ordered Pete 
Dailey to feed his dog. “Don’t give him an 
he instructed carefully, “I think he’s 


Joe 


ai” 
a setter.” 

My Diary tells me that twenty years ago 
Miss Florence Nash, as Gertie Green, 4 
manicure in Sweet Sixteen, observed that “when 
a woman is divorced before she is twenty. 
three it is a sign she’s going to do a lot of 
travelling.” It records also a remark of Miss 
Vera Michelena in Harry B. Smith’s Bet 
Be Good. When Irving Beebee, a_ baritone, 
asked her if she thought it possible for an 
actress to be virtuous, she answered, “It js 
possible, but not necessary.” Mr. Miller lets 
me know that in 1920 Mr. Jolson was saying 
in Sinbad, “No: I haven't a pedigree; I have 
a Cadillac.” It was in that period, according 
to Mr. Miller, that Miss Nora Bayes inquired 
of Jack Norworth if by any chance he was 
an epileptic. “No,” responded Mr. Norworth 
“Tam a Democrat.” One of the loudest laughs 
of my youth was inspired by Thomas Q, 
Seabrooke in The Isle of Champagne, A. D, 
1896, when he said that he was an Elk, not 
a Republican. As these memories rustled gayly 
in my mind [ thought how pleasant it would 
be if Lester Allen in The Three Musketeers 
could be asked by D’Artagnan if he was a 
misogynist, to which Mr. Allen would retort, 
“No, Pm a Knight of Pythias.” 


HEN and if the taste of Broadway 

changes and more than one joke ina 
musical comedy is essential to its welfare 
its authors can find material in the Public 
Library which, as they may not know, is on 
Fifth Avenue at Forty-second Street. There 
they can discover that Miss Lucy Weston said 
to Herbert Corthell in The Girl at the Gate, 
“My husband never comes home at night, 
because he doesn’t like to wake me.” The 
files will inform them that Willie Howard in 
an ancient Winter Garden show said to his 
prima donna: “There was something you liked 
about me last summer.” And that she answered, 
“Yes, but you spent it.” Playing in a forgotten 
revue the tragic Frank Tinney told the leader 
of the orchestra that he was feverish with a 
temperature of 104. “When it reaches 105” 
he continued, “I'll sell.” Hal Skelly, the hero 
of Burlesque, spoke a fruitful speech away 
back in The Girl in the Spotlight, which ought 
to be available to indolent librettists. “I’m % 
ignorant,” Mr. Skelly confessed, “that I think 
Sing Sing is a lullaby.” 

It may appear from the above record that 
the wheeze-men of the past were less desper 
ately mediocre than those of 1927-28. But 4 
hadge must be pinned upon the present litter 
for having pronounced a very sagacious criti 
cism of the Drama. It is to be heard in several 
music shows and it goes something like this: 

“No matter how thin you slice it, it’s stil 
bologna.” 
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In Mr. White’s New «S ale’?. Miss Penni 
Mr. White’s New «Scandals”’, Miss Pennington Introduces Her Own Version of the Tap Dance 
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I Am Not the Captain of My Soul 


(An Author Explains Why He Will Not Leave the United States or Join a Free Love Colony 


[ is the boast of many politicians who 

fight against prohibition that they them- 

selves are personally dry. I don’t see any- 
thing to be proud of in that. A wet should 
have a selfish stake in the abatement of 
repressive measures. If a man tells me that 
he purposes to campaign for beer and light 
wines I may suspect the intensity of his con- 
victions unless there is reason to believe that, 
having won his fight, he intends actually to 
drink them. 

But this philosophy need not be carried to 
excess. The prison reformer may by no means 
be ticketed as one who shortly purposes to 
commit a murder. Nor is the advocate of easier 
divorce unquestionably a profligate intent on 
home disruption. Only the other day some mild 
comment of mine upon existing measures led 
a gentleman to telegraph me sharply, “If you 
don’t like the divorce laws of America, why 
don’t you move to a free love colony?” 

To be sure, I might answer that I do not 
know the whe reabouts of such a colony, but 
that would be to dodge the issue. The fact 
of the matter is that even though I had trans- 
portation and precise directions I would not 
leave these United States for a community 
completely unrestrained. 

My unconscious would not allow it. In re- 
cent years I have boasted, on occasion, that 
I had my under control. I may 
even have gone to the length of saying that 
I had it licked and conquered. By this victory 
I thought I should be free. But a conscience 
is the most benevolent of despots compared 
conscience 


conscience 


to an unconscious. At most, 
merely pleads and advises. The unconscious 
wastes no time on words. It can and does 
shove the individual about oft times without 
his knowledge. So subtle is this traitor within 
the gates that man, because of these sly in- 
ternal promptings, may rush after deplorable 
objects and engage in pursuits repellent to 
him under the delusion that he likes them. 
Perio nes are no longer any treat. 

Like the young lady in the hosiery adver- 
tisement you just know she has them. And 
he, and they, and you, and all of us possess 
them. I would not think of mentioning mine 
but for the fact that it is rather special. 
The world swarms with suppressed Don Juans 
and Casanovas but pity me for I’m afflicted 
with an unconscious longing to be Galahad 
or maybe Darby, the patient and long suffering 
mate of Joan. 

I believe it was a book which harmed me. 
The tale which led to my undoing was not any 
one of those against which the censors an- 
nually lead attack. It was not Rabelais who 
ruined me. Or Joyce, or Zola, or Balzac. The 
rascal was more smug than these by many 
volumes. In fact among the books for boys 
his own are generally accounted saintly. Stand 
up and meet the charge: Sir Walter Scott | 
accuse you of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

[ am not precisely sure which of the Waverly 
Novels first shackled me to conformity. Almost 
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any one of them might have done it and I read 
them all with avidity around the age of eight. 
The plots differed in some detail but one 
pattern persisted. Every hero was an habitual, 
enthusiastic and confirmed monogamist. 

Unfortunately, I lived too early to fall under 
the saving influences which might have come 
to me from the writings of Shaw, Wells or 
even Heywood Broun. Before I came in con- 
tact with any author who said “This is tra- 
ditional, but is it also true?” the mould of 
my mind was closed. Other notions might 
accrete on the keel of my intelligence and 
cling close, but they could not pierce the 
hull. The goblins of Plymouth Rock had got 
me. 

And so I was, and am, and ever shall be 
steered by a Puritan who sits entrenched in 
the cabin and calls orders up my-~tubes. I 
do not know this roundhead in the broad hat, 
but I cannot dislodge him from the post of 
command by the simple expedient of lifting 
my eyebrows and saying, “I beg pardon but 
I believe we have never been introduced.” 

E, this cuckoo of the sour visage, cannot 

always keep my nose straight to the course 
which he have me hold. At times I 
drift and stray and get upon the edge of seas 
which are not charted. Something tugs me 
back. The old boy down below awakes and 
spins the wheel. Foaming and groaning with 
protest I put about. And when the wrench 
comes I feel the bruising strength of his 
wrists in all my vitals. 

For perhaps an hour, or even two, I may 
escape to a poker game but the caitiff in the 
cabin takes all joy out of it. My associates in 
gambling have observed that I never win a 
large pot without becoming a little tearful 
as I rake in the chips. This they attribute 
to nervous excitement, but it is nothing half 
so pleasurable. It is, indeed, remorse. I have 
been summoned back to my ship. 

Once or twice I have encountered a little 
irritation at such times as I have quit a game 
at half past ten or thereabouts. Only a month 
ago, I remember the banker snarled at me 
when I said, “If you please, sir, may I have 
my gambling winnings in regular money in- 
stead of credits against any of the players?” 

He thought, and I did not altogether blame 
him, that I was rapacious and mercenary. 
Quite a few persons have fallen into that error. 
They do not know the real Broun. Does any- 
body? But it will be just as well not to digress 
into a theme so complicated in its various 
ramifications. Had the banker watched me 
closer that evening—I mean after I left the 
game—he might have noticed that I stumbled 
over the word “gambling” and could scarcely 
pronounce ‘t, so heavy upon me was the grip 
of shame. Still, he could hardly be expected 
to follow me out into the night and hear me 
say to the taxicab driver in an eager whisper, 
“The nearest office of the United Charities 
and drive as rapidly as you can without vio- 


would 


lating the oath of prudence which you have 


sworn to the company which employs you,” 

Once at the haven of succour it has ‘been 
my custom to the wad of money 
through a wicket and say to the attendant no 
more than, “Use this, I beg of you, to relieve 
the poor and needy.” Paying off the taxi man 
with my few remaining pennies I stride home 
with something of the ease which comes to q 
pilgrim who has been most recently eased of 
a heavy burden. 

But my conscience always insists on en. 
trusting me with new bundles. His latest de. 
cision is that I have no right to take a tayj 
even though engaged upon an errand of mercy, 
He says that I must walk and run to the 
nearest benevolent association and not spill 
one penny on the way. And like every other 
sub-conscious the fellow is evasive. Often no 
clear command comes forth but some double. 
barrelled suggestion which is not compatible 
in all its phases. Thus, of late, the hint js 
breathed that true charity might consist of 
leaving all the winnings or, even more, with 
my fellow poker players. “They, too,” a 
whisper seems to say, “are needy.” And when 
I mention the requirements of the organized 
charity associations which have hitherto re. 
ceived all the profits no answer comes. It is 
all very puzzling. 

Not infrequently an opportunity is forced 
upon me to evade the laws of my country in 
the matter of liquor. But my Puritan sub- 
conscious is far more wakeful than any. en- 
forcement officer. And his regulation is more 
severe than that of Volstead. The working 
arrangement which I have been compelled to 
accept provides that while I may drink I 
cannot under any circumstances enjoy it. 
Fuddlement I may attain but not elation. I 
begin by feeling sombre. The fifth drink con- 
firms my melancholy. All after that are direct 
agents of galloping dyspepsia. 


shove 


HEN Mr. Ziegfeld gives a show and the 

42nd number on the program happens 
to be “The Slave Market at Babylon a Week 
or so Before the Fall—a Ben Ali Haggin 
Tableau,” I am not elated. The reverential 
drums boom. The blood-red curtains part. The 
carefully selected chorus girls sway a little, 
and I bow my head because the kill-joy from 
the lower levels is sitting on my neck. Upon 
such occasions he is never tardy by so much 
as a second. ae 

“Would you like to have your grandmother 
appear, thus attired, in a public place?” he 
whispers. 

“Which grandmother?” I reply, stalling for 
a moments excitement. 

“Any grandmother,” he answers angrily and 
from that moment every girl in the. slave 
market becomes in my mind’s eye one or the 
other of my grandmothers and so I do not 
look at the tableau or join the applause as 
the lights dim and fade. 

And that is why I have no intention of 
leaving the United States and moving to a 
free love colony. 
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THE EARLY HUMAN ERA 
Like Bobby Jones, Adam was alone 
in his class. This is his first atte t 
to keep hig eye on the apple. Eve, 
foreseeing the woeful doom of all 
golf-widows, weeps disconsolately 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


Colonial golf was a dignified pas- 
time, practised with a sense of em- 
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Unleavened soda-biscuits were used 
as balls and clubs of curly maple 
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A Polo Picture by George Bellowst 


A Drawing by the Great American Artist Whose Fame Has Now Become International 


HIS drawing by the late George Bellows is a memento of his visit in 1910 to 
. estate in Lakewood, New Jersey, of George Gould, on whose field some of the 
most noted polo players of the decade were 
Waterbury bro * ‘La 








accustomed to meet, among them the 
’ ”’, Jay Gould and “Bob”’ Collier. Bellows 
players, of which this is one of the best. It shows 
ntage the artist’s dramatic sense and inspired draughtsmanship 


rs, ‘‘Monty i ‘“‘Lar 
ketches of the 
to the fullest adv 





as well as his fidelity of observation. The drawing is now in the Leslie Green Sheafer 
collection and was exhibited last year at the Rehn Gallery. It suggests somewhat 
a painting by Bellows called The Polo Game which was recently sold by the 
Marie Sterner Gallery to a private collector for more than twenty thousand 
dollars. Note the admirably suspended movement, dynamically caught in the 
central figure-of-eight design, and the perfectly balanced tensions of this drawing 
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Life on the Ocean Wave 


A Facetious Word as to Yachting, Recounting Its Hazards and Its Pleasurable Compensations 


IRST of all, it is best to instil into your- 

self this adage: “Never have a yacht; at 

best, have friends who have a yacht.” The 
yacht is one of those contraptions which touch 
the popular Anglo-Saxon imagination most 
strongly, a veritable machine for manufactur- 
ing romance, Just as our novels for women 
never have an authentic artist without a studio, 
«y it seems to be a matter of course that all the 
“privileged of this world” should have’ yachts. 
tis generally a very small boat, and exception- 
ally uncomfortable. If by chance it is enor- 
mous, and resembles a Cunarder, one would do 
better to take a first-class cabin on the Maure- 
tania. My only sympathy is for yachts that al- 
ways ride at anchor in some port. Several of 
my friends are able in this way to live at Can- 
nes at moderate expense, whereas a villa would 
ruin them. Further, if their neighbours ever 
saw them in a villa emptying waste water, 
cleaning fish, and doing their own wash, these 
industrious proletarians would be denied ac- 
cess to the gambling halls. But all that is 
necessary is that théy should do all this on the 
deck of a boat, and the thing is considered the 
height of fashion. For many years at Trouville 
the painter Helleu, who died recently, had a 
yacht which, like the Spanish fleet, had never 
seen the ocean. It was surnamed the scrub- 
boat. A friend of mine, a poet, who could not 
find accommodations at Venice in September, 
rented an old gondola by the month, where he 
slept and took his meals. To go to the Lido he 
simply bought a yachtsman’s cap. Yachting, 
like all sports, requires an appropriate cos- 
tume; but I have noticed that if Lord F. or 
M.G. B. sail their magnificent boats in an old 
white duck hat and a sweater, the parvenus 
of politics, like the Kaiser, or those of the 
clothing trade, fresh from Broadway, who have 
hired a yacht for the month of August, never 
fail to parade caps with insignia and admiral’s 
uniforms. As to the ladies, it is always the 
same thing: “Bring next to nothing, your cabin 
is quite small.”—‘Rest assured, one evening 
dress will be all.” And, at the moment of de- 
parture, you see a truck drive up to the dock, 
loaded with a hundred iron trunks, enough for 
a whole theatrical tour. 


F you do have a yacht and are sufficiently 

wild to think of using it for riding or trav- 
elling on the seas, you will be forcibly condemned 
to one of the two following cruises: if your port 
of register is New York, you must go to the 
West Indies, and if it is in Europe, to the 
islands of Greece and the Mediterranean. The 
regattas are by no means a method of sailing, 
but a pretext to get near royalty. It is impossi- 
ble to man a yacht with any but an English 
crew; an American, Italian, or French captain 
would lower your standing considerably. The 
English captain has the one advantage of being 
invincible; he maps out a programme for your 
cruise in accordance with his own ideas, and 
he brooks no remonstrations. He himself se- 
lects the provisions, imposes his particular 
brand of champagne and whiskey, and fills 
the refrigerators with food enough for several 


By PAUL MORAND 


years. The English captain is intolerable, but 
one must tolerate him or renounce the sea, 
which is, as everyone knows, English. Further- 
more he alone has the authority to go ashore at 
ports and brazenly demand free pratique. 
Negroes, Latins, and Levantines bow before 
his ruddy skin and red beard. Sometimes the 
English consulates even open their doors to 
him after business hours. 

I know an unhappy lady who, last year, de- 
cided on a Latin crew. On reaching Malta the 
sailors mutineed under pretext that the eight 
hour day had not been enforced; and instead 
of continuing on to Egypt, they insisted on re- 
turning immediately to Cannes. The lady, who 
was sailing unaccompanied, shut herself up 
in her cabin in terror. As she feared that the 
mutineers might enter the port-hole to assas- 
sinate her while she slept, she closed every- 
thing, despite the heat, and went without food 
for eight days. We saw her when she disem- 
barked in September; she was emaciated. 


HAVE also learned to distrust overly ven- 

turesome friends who expect that every 
cruise will automatically provide incidents a la 
Stevenson, 4 la Conrad. They plan to dispense 
with a crew altogether, to pilot the boat them- 
selves, do their own cooking, repair the machin- 
ery, and fish for their dinner. I recall a strange 
cruise which I made two years ago under such 
circumstances, from Cannes to Lyons, touch- 
ing at the small ports of the Mediterranean, 
and going up the Rhone which, as one knows, 
is not navigable, at least not for people of 
good sense. We were ten days in making a 
voyage of three hundred miles. Each day we 
were lost on reefs or we struck a sand bar. We 
were shipwrecked twenty times. At night, the 
mosquitoes kept us from sleeping. Fortunately 
two automobiles were following us on the 
shore; and when necessary they took us to a 
hotel for the night. Anarchy reigned on board. 
Finally the boat caught fire and was abandoned 
in the middle of the Rhone, not far from the 
Pont d’ Avignon, where it still lies and where, 
two years after the event, the two masts are 
still visible above the water. 

The war, in reducing the number of yachts, 
has also reduced the number of places where 
it is fashionable to cast anchor: Kiel and Corfu 
are wholly out of style. The Bosphorus is no 
longer in repute. Ragusa, now that there are no 
more gallant arch-dukes hidden among its lau- 
rels, has become democratic and Jugo-Slav. 
There remains Venice. Venice has resisted the 
war. It is practically impossible to own a yacht 
and not be seen dropping anchor before San 
Giorgio Maggiore around the first week of Sep- 
tember. If you plan to leave there and pass 
through the Adriatic Sea for the Aegean, the 
society of the Lido and the frequenters of the 
Piazza San Marco require that at least you give 
them a ball the evening of your departure. 
Some years ago I was on a yacht flying the 
American flag and then lying near the Doges’ 
Palace. We were to sail that same evening for 
Greece. We were expecting some friends who 
were coming to bid us farewell; but without 


further ado the whole of Venice boarded our 
vessel, and in the twinkling of an eye our re- 
serves of champagne were swallowed up and 
the ice chests taken by assault. It was not until 
nearly morning, after endless warnings of 
bell and siren, that the natives were driven 
back to the Piazzetta. 

Above all one must avoid a cruise such as | 
made once, entrusting one’s self to navigators 
who have the best of intentions but no expe- 
rience. With them, everything is danger and 
disorder; and they fall victim to the most 
obvious snares. At the very first landing, the 
boat is held up by the numerous pirates who 
are on watch in every port to fleece you under 
pretext of selling you water, coal, or provisions. 
The water is dirty, the food-stuffs are rotten, 
and beneath a thin layer of Cardiff a frightful 
accumulates which blackens the 
machinery and covers the deck with cinders. 
The women complain of their ruined dresses. 
Add the port taxes, the cost of medical exam- 
ination, the extortions of the police, the in- 
terested partiality of the oriental customs, et 
cetera, et cetera.... If the owner of the yacht 
has not chosen his guests from among the 
wealthy and extravagant, he is liable to find 
himself and all his company obliged to sell 


coal-dross 


field glasses, motion picture apparatus, fire- 
arms, and even clothes in order to raise enough 
money to depart. 


T is nothing to buy a yacht for a million, 

equip it, and stock it: the real expense has 
only begun. Still, if such prodigality has the 
final purpose of setting your friends at logger- 
heads with one another or winning yourself 
some mortal enemies, you can be assured that 
your money will not have been cast into the 
sea in vain. A cruise teaches us that man is 
made to live in the society of others, providing 
that this way of living does not last for more 
than one or two days. Even week-end parties 
in the country strain the resistance of the nor- 
mal individual to the breaking point (and 
many do not wait until Monday morning to 
return to the city). What is to be said of the 
compulsory companionship of three or four 
isolated couples, on the high seas, for a month? 
Their apparent uniformity suddenly gives way 
to a diversity of habits, characters, require- 
ments, circumstances, and temperaments which 
constitute just so many explosives. Marjorie, 
who had of course got the best cabin for her- 
self, never comes down to the dining hall. The 
gong has proved so trying to Arabella’s nerves 
and ears that she is wild and unbearable. As 
for Wanda, she has grown quite vague; when- 
ever the moon appears or someone starts the 
phonograph, she moves apart from the others, 
with a forbidding look which gives us to un- 
derstand that no one, yes no one, will ever be 
able to revive in her the great thrill which she 
once experienced, with a certain mythical indi- 
vidual whom she leaves unnamed. Dorothy 
sleeps so soundly and so regularly, and 
boasts of it so inveterately, that she exasperates 
everyone. Irene is no less fortunate, though 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Mirror of the Dance—Ruth St. Denis 


The American Ballerina Makes Her 


California Gardens a Wise-en-Scéne for Classical Dances 
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A Little Scene of Hardly 


HE scene is a handsome studio. David 
a painter of portraits, is putting a touch 
on a canvas. His wife Rita sits at her 
desk, watching him. 
Rita: Isn't it 
selling ? 
Davip (rather dry about it): You bet. Like 
Lipton’s tea. 
Rita: Sound pleased, then! Aren’t you hap- 
py to be a success? 
Davo (dutifully): Of course ’'m happy. 
The telephone rings outside. A Japanese 
manservant enters. 
Saki: Telephone for mister or madam. (He 


wonderful how  they’re 


goes out). 

~ Rrra: Will you go, David? I'm writing a 
letter to Alice. . . There ought to be a name 
for the friends of one’s husband’s youth. Are 
they friends-in-law? (David goes out). Where 
was 1? (Meditatively she rehearses to herself 
her next sentence) “And David’s so beauti- 
fully happy.” (She begins to write, repeating ) 
“And David’s so...” (David comes in again). 

Davin: You'll never guess. It’s Alice herself 

. here... in New York. She’s coming to 
tea. 

Rita (gaily malicious): P'm sure she is! 
(She calculates) Well, she was due. (With a 
glance of sly amusement at David) She has 
saved up the price of another ticket to New 
York. 

Davip (arranging his pictures): It’s a year 
since Alice was here. More than a year. | 
hope she'll think I’ve made progress. 

tira: Progress! I'll show her the bills for 
Johnny’s new school and this! (She 
waves her hand atthe splendours of the studio). 


AVID: I mean, I hope she'll really like 
the pictures. 

Rita: Don’t be affected, darling. Alice likes 
everything you do. You know she adores you. 
(Taking up her letter) Too bad this is wasted 
now. 

Davio (seizing on the slight shift of sub- 
ject): What were you writing about? 
~ Riva: Well, it seemed a shame she shouldn't 
know what a huge hit your things have been, 
and how prosperous and happy we are, and 
how everyone envies me for being Mrs. David 
... Still, I can tell her now, can’t 1? (Waving 
the paper) The orator’s notes! 

The telephone rings again. Saki appears. 

Saxt: Telephone for madam. (He goes 
out). 

Rita (consulting her wrist watch): Five 
o'clock. David, that’s Mrs. Renshaw about 
your talk to the Woman’s Club. It’s a wonder- 
ful way to get orders ..... you must go, 
David! 

Davin (rumpling his hair): Why didn’t 
[ yo in for still-lifes ... or sheep. Sheep don’t 
have clubs. 

Rita: Well I can’t refuse her. 
Yes, you! (With indulgent derision, she says 
to his back as he goes) Baby! (She takes up 
the letter again) The orator’s notes! (Read- 
ing) “They make an incredible fuss over him. 
Women always did, you know.” (As if talking 


You go. 


: | 
Lemon or Cream 


Noticeable Melodrama in a Beautifully Happy Marriage 


By CORA JARRETT 
to the letter) You know! 
cess agrees with us both wonderfully. 
David’s so beautifully...” 

David comes in, rather shamefaced. 

Davin: I said I'd think it over. 

Rita (pleased, but too clever to crow): 
If you do go, take a look at that Mrs. Erskine. 
Four millions, and red hair. She’s very paint- 
able. 

Davin: If shell wear a plain black dress, 
all right. From now on, I'll paint ’em only in 
plain black dresses. 

Rita (after a pause, very quietly): So 


(Reading) “Suc- 


And 


you've read Gannett’s paragraph on your Lady 
in Blue. (He starts to speak, she speaks first) 
Oh, yes, that is why! ... But who cares? The 
brocade was beautiful. 

Davin: And that’s what gets the orders, 
isn’t it? 

Rita: No 
ticularly. 

Davin: Gannett looks. 

Rita: Gannett never looked at your bank 
. took up brocade. (He 


one looks at the hands, par- 


account before you .. 
flinches). 

Davin (grimly): You 
stick the pins, don’t you? 


know where to 


ITA: I was born knowing where to stick 
pins, my child. It’s an instinct; 1 
wouldn’t be without it for a million dol- 
lars. But I do tell myself that I’m horrid to 
do it to you... 
the least little reason. 
Davip: Suppose you thought I had? 
Rita (laughing, almost she 
an excuse to show him): God help you, dar- 
ling, if ever I do! You'll see! 
Davip (veering away to inspect the tea- 
table): Alice takes cream. 


when you’ve never given me 


sorry hasn't 


Rira: And two lumps. But it doesn’t 
matter. She won't notice if it’s two moth- 
balls. 


Davip (incautiously): Won't notice? 

Rita (with smiling relish): Not 
you're around. 

The doorbell rings. Saki appears. 

Saki: Lady for madam. 

He makes way for a slender, rather tired- 
looking girl. Her dress is fastidious and 
shabby. She is not an old maid yet, but she 
knows she is going to be one. And she looks 
at Rita with the brave mouth and hurt eyes 
of a child walking up to the whip. 

Rita (springing up, delighted): Alice! 
How lovely this is! (They kiss. Alice and 
David shake hands) And are you here for 
long? 

Auice: Just till tomorrow. 

Rita: How terrible. But sit down. Do rest 

. you look dreadfully .. . so tired, and lines 
under your eyes. Doesn’t she, David? 

Davin: As usual, she looks as if she had 
been taking care of her father. 

ALICE (with a nervous grateful look at 
him): Really, I’m quite all right. 

Rita: How long is it since we’ve seen you? 

Avice: Perhaps a year, isn’t it? 

Rita: David was saying it was at least six 


when 


months. (David starts to speak, but thinks 
better of it. What is the use?) But he’s so 
busy, my dear, he doesn’t know there’s such a 
thing as time at all. Do you know we are posi- 
tively rich? 

Autice: Yes, I’m so vlad. (To David) We 
always planned that you were to be famous, 
didn’t we? 

Davip: That J was? Both of us were! You 
aren't backing out, are you? I was to paint, 
and you were to write. 

Axice: Well, father’s illness put an end to 
that. 

Davip: But you do keep it up? You 
promised. 

Auice: Oh, I keep it up. I even make a 
little income. (To Rita) I wrote you. 

Rita: Did you, dear? So you did. And I 
probably read him the ‘letter, and he was 
thinking about something else . . . But don’t 
you think he looks well? 


LICE (with a flickering glance at him 
L which drops): Very well. 

Riva: David, is it very hot in here? This 
poor child looked so flushed. (She lays her 
hand on Alice’s) How’s the pulse, darling? 
Nothing wrong? 

ALICE (meeting her eyes with a sort of for- 
lorn wonder ... but she has known what she 
had to expect): No. 

Saki brings in the tea, and goes out again. 

Davip (meanwhile, to Alice, formally): 
How is your father? 

Auice: He’s resting, at the hotel. 

Davin: He’s here? He’s better then? 

Auice: No. Worse. We're . . . we're sailing 
tomorrow. 

Rura (vivaciously): Oh, you lucky! I hope 
you'll have as wonderful a trip as we had last 
summer. I think I wrote you. 

Aice: Yes. You wrote. 

Rita: The fuss they made over David in 
London! I just beamed from the background 
on all the fat countesses, and thought, “Don’t 
you wish he was yours?” 

Davip (to Alice): Is your father much 
worse? (She nods in silence, with glittering 
eyes) [’m sorry. 

{ITA: Cream, Alice? (Alice nods, and takes 
the cup without looking at it). 

Auice (swallowing the tears ...to David): 
It’s the end. But the doctors said to try the 
voyage. He may ... live to come home. 

Rira: But Alice my child, the expense! We 
know about that, don’t we, David? 

Auice: He still has a little. He doesn’t know 
how little. But it will last. 

Rita (honestly appalled by such improvi- 
dence): But then what about you? 

A.IcE: Oh, the writing will see me through. 
It isn’t much now . ... children’s stories and 
things. But it will keep me. 

David wheels away, and takes a blind sort 
of turn across the back of the room. 

Rita (cheerfully): Of course on our trip, 
David would buy me things... 

The telephone rings. Enter Saki. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A Novelist’s Laboratory 


Investigating 


ETAPHYSICAL Gold Bricks:—The 

field of metaphysics should be closed to 

all but those whose good behaviour in 
dealing with less remote aspects of reality has 
shown them to be worthy of sucha privilege. No 
one should be allowed to concern himself with 
the occult sciences who is not thoroughly famil- 
iar with issues of a comparatively tangible 
nature. Finally, a person should not be granted 
the right to roam about the field of the uncon- 
scious until he has scrupulously investigated 
the areas of farthest 
reaches of clarity. But it is naturally in these 
vague, elusive regions of metaphysics, occult- 


consciousness to the 


ism, and the unconscious that the adventurers, 
speculators, and confidence-men of thought 
are most at home. And though they return with 
the most muddled and trumped-up reports of 
their meanderings, there will always be fools 
and imbeciles enough to find them more con- 
vincing than investigators whose calling, cour- 
age and sense of responsibility properly equip 
them for such voyages of discovery. 
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Disquieting Silences:—The concern with meta- 
physical problems which derive their essential 


character from the fact that they are unsolva- 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


fate; this is megalomania, pathological arro- 
gance, per se. And dread with relation.to cau- 
sality can assume highly diversified aspects, 
from vague feelings of uneasiness and fear, 
to genuine fear of life; and it can be subli- 
mated aesthetically into that brooding, pessi- 
mistic sorrow over the woes of the world, 
known as Weltschmerz. 
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What Is a Miracle?>—The phenomena which 
are usually spoken of as miracles are distin- 
guished by the following facts: 

1—That only a very small fraction of man- 
kind is, or was, permitted to witness them, un- 
der a wholly exceptional set of circumstances. 

2—That they are usually of less interest to 
non-participants, and because of their great 
rarity seem less significant and less real to the 
world in general, than the miracles which we 
live among continually and have become accus- 
tomed to, and which we consider to be caused 
by the constant operation of natural laws. 

3-—That they, to whatever extent they are be- 
lieved in, could only~be understood as the 
effects of certain laws which function more 
sparsely (though by no means more mysteri- 
ously) than those natural laws which we have 
heretofore been able to observe. 


the Balance Between the Mysterious and the Reasonable in Life and Nature 


cant role in the vast variety and regularity 0; 
every-day miracles. ; 

But if we imagined an individual who ex. 
isted in the times of chaos, before the motions 
of the stars were regulated and when there 
was yet no organic life on earth, and who now 
awoke after a dream of billions of years—to 
such an individual, levitation would certainly 
appear much less of a miracle than the sun- 
rise or the burgeoning of a violet. 
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Inanimate Heroes and Villains:—As though by 
a miracle, you say, that bullet went whizzing 
by your ear. 

And just think: the same bullet hit another 
man full in the heart. Was this perhaps a 
lesser miracle? 

You meet a friend at the same hour on the 
same street corner three times in succession, 
And this discloses to you a “law of series.” 

And what about the white-bearded gentle. 
man whom you encountered only once, at the 
opera two years ago; and what about the count- 
less others whom you never see again? Law of 
the special case, perhaps? 

You misplace the key to your trunk just be- 
fore leaving. You simply cannot find it any- 
where—and you complain bitterly of that con- 
founded key. 
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other realms in the universe, the desire to 
surmount infinity, as the sense of superiority 
with relation to space. And as dread with re- 
lation to space, we have the feeling of vertigo, 
not the physical fear of falling, but that ter- 
ror which is different from ordinary fear and 
which often besets us if we suspect that we 
might be near a precipice or if we look up at 
the sky. 

The sense of immortality may be interpreted 
as superiority in the matter of time. And 
dread with relation to time may range any- 
where from the milder forms of impatience 
and haste to a tormenting restlessness. 

Superiority in the matter of causality would 
be the feeling that one is always stronger than 





come used to them. We mean by the occult 
merely that which apparently does not fit in 
with the laws of nature as they are known to 
us, and seems even to contradict them. 

Thus, the detached rising of a body in space, 
that defiance of the law of gravity known as 
levitation, is( or, rather, would be) no more 
wonderful than the movements of the stars, 
the processes of growth and decay, of life and 
death and all their related phenomena. The 
distinguishing feature of levitation resides (or 
would reside) simply in the fact that it always 
presented an exceptional case and occurs (or 
would occur) only under certain artificially 
produced characteristics 
which would cause it to play a very insignifi- 


conditions—two 





dreamer recognizes no natural law of growth 
and destruction. Similarly, our tenderness for 
someone whom we love is a more beautiful 
thing in the dream than in actuality, because 
this tenderness gleams with the light of a 
clear flame surrounded by no circle of haze: 
for though when awake we have many reserva: 
tions to make of love in general and of our own 
love in particular, during our dream al! these 
have been omitted. 

$9 


Dream Evolution:—In our dreams a person 
who has just died usually returns to us bring: 
ing with him all the horrors of the grave, eve? 
(Continued on page 84) 
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A Portrait by 


Ivan Mestrovi¢ 


A New Bronze S tatuette 


By the Noted Jugo-Slav 


T is a mark of MeStrovié’s quality 

that this figure seems to have been 
conceived on the grand scale, although 
it has been executed as a figurine two 
feet high. At ten times its actual size 
it would not seem esthetically impov- 
erished. Whereas the average artist 
approaches the large idea with timidity, 
size is MeStrovié’s element. He is the 
antithesis of everything petty and tri- 
vial, his sculptures have a vitality within 
themselves, a life of their own that has 
nothing to do with dimension. MeStro- 
vié, a Jugo-Slav, is today indubitably 
the most important of the Central 
European sculptors. All his work bears 
those insignia which in any time invite 
the appellation “great”. He is of his 
time and above his time. He reconciles 
with a stylized realism, as in the throat 
and hand of this figure, an acceptance 
of the classical tradition, of simplicity, 
of nobility, and of power. Now the City of 
Chicago, with an intelligence not ordi- 
narily expected of civic committees, has 
commissioned him to do the Indian fig- 
ures which will be unveiled in Septem- 
ber at the Michigan Avenue entrance to 
the new Congress Street Bridge. When 
completed, they will be the two largest 
bronze statues in the world, larger than 
either the Colleone or the Guatemalata 


HE Geheime Kommissionsrat Heuduck, 
once an expert concert and theatrical 

agent, was seventy-eight when I knew 
him. If he were living to-day he would be a 
hundred. He was a remarkably vivacious and 
well-preserved old man; and, although small, 
was quite imposing in appearance. Further- 
more, he was the first man whom I ever heard 
tell anecdotes of his past. He would tell these 
with passion, and presumably I was nothing 
more to him than an enthusiastic audience; 
at least he never showed the slightest interest 
in-my own personal affairs. The subject of 
all his stories was fame. 

Fame is a big word to a young man. So far 
as I was concerned, at least, it was a word 
which could in those days penetrate to my 
very marrow. All that changes in time. We 
come to realize that fame is no more than an 
accident, a misunderstanding fostered by the 
stupidity of the public. When we “see that 
sacred wreaths of fame are set on common 
brows,” we become thoroughly disillusioned. 
But for a youth of eighteen there was some- 
thing almost magical about this pigmy-like 
old man who had dealt with fame all his life. 
creating fame, nurturing fame, and helping 
fame to reap its rewards. He would lead me 
into a room where the walls were covered with 
the pictures of once celebrated stage and con- 
cert artists. Then he would get out his albums 
for me—and these photographs, the oldest of 
which were daguerreotypes, showed a_ se- 
quence of voluminous old-fashioned ball robes 
and swallow-tail coats decorated with medals, 
the faces for the most part being quite trivial 
and vapid. These people had long since re- 
turned to dust in neglected graves, and no 
echo of their name survived. As I would leaf 
through these volumes, one portrait always 
stood out beyond the others. It was the picture 
of a man who was still young, though fully 
bearded in keeping with the style of his 
times, with a very noble forehead and melan- 
choly eyes. 

“Who is that?” I once asked. 

“He, my friend, was the best of them all.” 
And Heuduck went on to explain. 


N those days we had two baritones whose 

reputation with concert-goers was about the 
same. The one was this Carra, whom you have 
just asked about, and the other was Aldringer. 
They were strikingly different from each 
other. Carra was a quiet, serious man, who 
had been refined by suffering, for during a 
plague he had lost his young wife and his 
little daughter both in the same night. Not- 
withstanding his name, he was a German. 
Aldringer was a 
man, tremendously ambitious, with an ob- 
interest in full-faced, full- 
blooded, and possessing the lungs of a lion. 

The rivalry between the two had become 
most intense. Or no, that is the wrong way to 
put it, for Aldringer alone was battling. I 
that was almost to be 


powerful, overwhelming 


sessive women 


was his agent also 


taken for granted. Our relations at that time 
were still close, even intimate. But he found 





Music Hath Charms 


The Strange Story of a Great Singer’s Supreme Assault on the Indifference of a Listener 


By BRUNO FRANK 


no ally against Carra in me, my friend, as 
you can well imagine. So far as I was con- 
cerned, he was merely a brute with a gigantic 
voice which was bringing in money. 

But he did not need me. He had already 
found ways of his own for venting his spite. 
It was no accident that in almost every concert 
of Carra’s, just as the pale, submissive singer 
was in one of his softest piani, some dis- 
turbance would take place in the audience. 

Of course, these episodes did not injure 
Carra much in the eyes of the public. He pos- 
sessed the one thing which, much to his rage, 
this trippler with the colossal voice lacked 
completely—charm. It is quite possible that 
we should now look upon Carra, with his mar-. 
morean brow, as insipidly romantic; but he 
fitted the ideal of his times in every detail 
and the velvety sadness of his voice had a much 
deeper appeal than the sheer power of the 
other singer. 

The concert of which I am speaking was 
one of the last under my management. I was no 
longer a young man—and I was no longer 
fitted for coping with the susceptibilities of 
that band of the possessed who are called 
artists. Since then I have been living here, 
and I don’t even know the names of our pres- 
ent vocal prodigies who stand holding their 
music in front of their stomachs and contend- 
ing for honours on the public stages. 

The hall, at that time the largest in Berlin, 
was sold out. Five minutes before the concert 
was to start there were no seats still unoccu- 
pied—except down in the front, in the exact 
centre of the first row, where there was still 
one single seat left empty. Carra and I looked 
out at it through the little window in the mid- 
dle of the door leading to the stage. Carra had 
to stoop over to see, but I did not. Finally the 
late-comer arrived. He seemed to be an insig- 
nificant man, no longer young, and without a 
single hair on his head. He was somewhat le- 
thargic, and had a reserved and distrustful 
expression. 

The accompanist sat down at the piano. Car- 
ra came forward. Warm applause greeted him. 

His programme, which we had planned to- 
gether, comprised two different parts. The 
first half was made up of more formal music; 
and then, after an intermission, there was to 
be a set of popular operatic numbers. 


H® began impressively enough, with the 
famous aria for bass from Handel’s Mes- 
siah. This was followed by Gluck’s beautiful 
“O del mio dolce ardor,” sung in Italian. Then 
came another sacred piece, the fifty-sixth can- 
tata of Bach, perhaps the most difficult of all 
Bach’s two hundred compositions of this sort. 
He sang it masterfully, and with such purity 
that a mood of religious exaltation spread over 
the hall. I was still looking through my win- 
dow, and as I watched the people in the front 
of the house I could clearly see the evidences of 
admiration, and pathos 
across their features. Except for the one man 


pleasure, playing 


who had been the last to arrive and was sitting 
in the very centre of the first row. His expres- 
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sion had not changed in the least. He sat there 
without the slightest responsiveness, staring 
in front of him with expressionless eyes; and 
when Carra had finished he merely clapped 
his hands together three times in a_ rapid 
automatic motion. The effect was very strange, 
as he sat surrounded by appreciative neigh. 
bours, plainly exposed to the eyes of the artist, 
yet persistently dull and unmoved. ; 

Carra came to Beethoven. I noticed that he 
stepped a bit away from the piano, so that he 
stood directly in front of this one recalcitrant 
member of his audience; and then he sang in 
succession Ich liebe dich, An die Hoffnung, and 

the closing number on the first part of his 
programme—that song which glimmers with 
love, Adelaide. 

\ storm, a booming surf of enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Carra came into the little room with 
me. He seemed quite pale; he was agitated, 
and unstrung. And he said exactly what I had 
expected him to say: 

“Heuduck, do you see that man in the front 
row?” 

“What man?” 

“The one who simply refuses to respond— 
and who stares so.” 

“But Carra,” I said, “what are you talking 
about? Go out and show yourself! The au- 
dience is frantic!” : 


HE mopped his forehead, picked up his 
music, and returned to the stage. The fury 
subsided in contentment. The accompanist 
played the first two measures of an encore, 
I opened the door a crack. Carra sang: 

“For that which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts, even one thing befalleth them; 
as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they 
have all one breath; so that man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast; for all is vanity. All 
go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all 
return to dust.” 

It sounded to me like Brahms. A song of 
noble, manly resignation. And Carra sang all 
four of the Ernste Gesdnge, which were new 
then—ending with that marvelous lyric set to 
the words of Saint Paul: “And the greatest of 
these is love.” 

The hall was alert. No one had heard these 
before. People called out and waved their 
hands. But he immediately left the stage. “Did 
you see him this time?” he exclaimed. “He 
sits there like a stone! And claps three times 
like an automaton. He’s inhuman, I can’t touch 
him.” Then he lay down on the divan. He had 
opened the front of his shirt and placed a 
damp cloth over his heart. 

I stepped up to my window. The seats were 
only partially occupied now; the audience had 
gone out for the intermission. But in the fore- 
most row, quite alone, the bald-headed man 
still sat staring stolidly in front of him. it was 
uncanny even to me. 

“Do you know what, Carra?” I said. “I'll 
send out one of the attendants to him with 
some kind of trumped-up message. The man 
must leave! He can sue us afterwards if he 

(Continued on page 82) 
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iy A Siren of the Seventies—Beth Merrill 


This Young Actress Will Be Starred in David Belasco’s First Offering of the New Season 
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A Few Unprinted Scenes an 
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ESPITE the die-hards, Europe—in the 

person of the average European—has 
- evidently decided to forget the war and 
go in for rapprochement. Paris this year is 
full of 
sightseeing busses with all the joy of returned 
exiles (incidentally, most of them speak fluent 
and virtually accentless French). New “*Al- 
up like 


excellent 


Germans, who crowd the cafés and 


satian” restaurants are springing 
mushrooms, most of them offering 
German cooking and Pilsener beer. Imported 
vintages no longer bother to put Grand Vin 
d’ Alsace on the label. There is even a German 
daily paper, the Neue Pariser Zeitung. 

The French, on their side, are obviously 
trying to be nice to Teutonic visitors. The 
entire Vienna Opera Company arrived in Paris 
in May, to give a season of opera in German at 
the Opéra, and Bruno Walter was imported 
in June to conduct a Mozart festival. The word 
boche is no longer heard—is, indeed, very bad 
form. The French war film, La Grande 
Epreuve, is astonishingly polite to the Germans. 
In this picture there is no invasion; war 
merely “breaks out”—with whom, the titles 
never say. Nor France win the war. 
“And then, one day, came the armistice”, 
says the title, and lets it go at that. Moreover, 
the director has taken pains to insert a scene 
showing a German army surgeon helping to 
save the life of a sick French girl. The film 
could be shown in Berlin without hurting any- 
one’s feelings—and probably will be. 


does 


§2 


Lindbergh has invaded the amusement busi- 
ness. One of the diversions of this year’s Foire 
de Pain d’Epices was a device whereby, for 
one franc, you could become violently sea- 
sick in a sort of aerial merry-go-round com- 
posed of captive airplanes. The chief of these 
into which the crowd clamored to be seated, 
was The Spirit of St. Louis. The French, who 
never heard of the Missouri metropolis, assume 
that Lindy’s plane was named after Louis IX, 
as a compliment to them. 


on 


3 

The peaceful penetration of the French 
language by the English continues unabated. 
Football, basketball, hockey, stayer, dead-heat 
(pronounced deedeet), and knockout are now 
perfectly good French. So are lunch, bacon. 
sweater, home, pullover, baby, and interview, 
most of them being pronounced approximately 
as in English. High-life, which used to be 
pronounced eegleef, is now ah-ee lah-eef. Pop- 
corn, which came in at the Exposition of 1go0 
as pain de Buffalo Bill, and later became mais 
a éclater, is now popcorn. 

French tastes, as well as language, oc- 
casionally take on a faintly Anglo-American 
tinge. Three highly popular French cigarettes 
are now Lucky Strah-eek, Camehl, and Cent- 
onze (the last is dear old “rrr”). It is now 
grand chic to serve cocktails before fashion- 
able dinner-parties. The boulevard cafés all 
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Out of a Paris Sketch-Book 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 
manufacture a loathesome dry Martini upon 
demand, and many of them can produce a 
recognizable club sandwich. 


I 


on 


The French merry-go-round is called che- 
raux de bois, and is as a rule composed ex- 
clusively of either cows or pigs, which are 
good luck to ride. The cows are particularly 
charming, with enormous brass horns, pink 
curling tongues, and superb tails tied with 
blue or pink ribbon. They wear collars with 
their names on them, and a jigger underneath 
causes them to rock violently when in motion. 
There is no more comforting sight than to see 
an entire French family, ranging in age from 
four to fifty, astride a herd of plunging wooden 
cows named respectively Angélique, Cécile, 
Ma Belle-Mere, and Ma Concierge. 


so 


What occasions the gaps in languages, I 
wonder? W hy cannot one say “locked out” in 
French? And why have the French never 
managed words for “seventy”, “eighty”, and 
“ninety”? Why, when an American can say 
“eighteen ninety-seven”, and be done with it, 
must the Frenchman say “one thousand, eight 


hundred four-twenties ten-seven” ? 


$6 

Porters, waiters, and taxi-drivers may be avid 
for tips, but the average Frenchman is very 
touchy about gratuitous offers. An American 
who was busy celebrating his successes at 
Longchamps took a table on the terrasse of 
the Café de la Paix and, strictly in accordance 
with American tradition, announced that every- 
body present was to have champagne on him. 
He was promptly mobbed, and had to be 
rescued by the police, the customers explain- 
ing heatedly and at length that they had money 
enough to pay for their own drinks. 


wn 


I wonder if Vice-President Dawes knows 
that he is in the wax-works? There is a mag- 
nificent effigy of him in the Musée Grévin, on 
the Boulevard Poissoniére. The other exhibits 
include Calvin Coolidge, Mussolini, Tilden, 
Lindbergh, Paul Poiret, the Trial of Charlotte 
Corday, and a lively group of lions eating 


Christian martyrs. 


$8 
The American who frequents only the 
English-speaking restaurants in Paris has 


never dined in Paris. Between the head-waiter 
at Larue’s, whose tender of the menu is ac- 
companied by a shower of fluent salesman- 
English (“Yessir what'll you have to begin 
some nice fresh Russian caviar and some nice 
cream of lettuce and some nice fresh brook 
trout”) and an attempt to sell you the roast 
pheasant (fr 120) and the omelette soufflé 
(price not marked) ; and the proprietor of the 
Brasserie Universelle, who intercepts a half- 
consumed melon from the bus-boy and returns 
it with a scandalized, “But monsieur, it is nec- 
essary that you eat it all! It is terribly expen- 


d Episodes From a Crowded Spring in the Ville Lumiére, 1928 


sive!”—between these two lies a far vaster dis. 
tance than the half-mile between the Place de 
la Madeleine and the Rue des Petits Champs, 
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“Monsieur, have you paid your Dill this 
week?” 


“Then why did they not tell me? You are 
entitled to clean sheets!” 


$10 


For all the jokes about speed-demon taxi 
drivers, the Paris traffic cop is efficient, and 
wastes few words. The other day I saw a taxj 
run past the “stop” signal at the foot of the 
Rue de la Paix—probably as crowded a nook 
as you will find in the world. An American 
traffic officer, in a similar situation, would 
have had the alternative either of stopping to 
give the offender a summons (which would 
have jammed traffic for an hour), or of letting 
him go with a few ill-chosen words. This cop 
did neither. Still directing traffic, he snapped, 
“A gauche!”, making the driver take a left. 
hand turn and face the opposite way. 

“Va ten!” then remarked the cop. The 
point of this seemingly ineffectual reproof is 
that the luckless driver was faced with the 
necessity of going back the full length of the 
Place Vendome and the Rue de Castiglione 
before he could possibly make another left- 
hand turn to get back. And as he had a pas- 
senger, and as the passenger was French, and 
as the French are not meek with taxi drivers, 
the result of his misadventure was not merely 
the registering of another half-mile on the 
aaeter. As I went on my way I heard the voice of 
the passenger, raised less in sorrow than in an- 
ger; and I fancy the two had quite a chat be- 
fore the driver managed to get his fare. 


$11 


The best taxis to hail, in case you want to 
get to your destination, are the old. red 
Renaults. They rattle like milk-wagons, but 
their drivers are grizzled veterans who know 
Paris. About half of the nice new yellow 
Citroéns are driven by Russians, who are polite 
and willing to take advice, but who know less 
about Paris than you do. Parisians used to be 
thrilled by the thought that almost any taxi 
was likely to have a Russian grand duke for 
a driver. They are beginning to get a bit bored 
with refugees by now, and are beginning to 
suspect that some of them acquired their 
titles in other ways than by inheritance. This 
year’s taxi story concerns a Parisian who 
boarded a taxi, accompanied by his small dog. 
Arrived at the destination, the driver, dis- 
mounting and opening the door, said: 

“Allow me, monsieur, to present myself: 
Prince Igor Alexandrovich Hippolitoff, for- 
merly of the Imperial Court of Russia, and 
member of the body guard of his Sacred 
Majesty, the Tsar Nicholas.” 

“Ah,” said the fare gravely, lifting his hat. 
“And may I, in turn, present my Pomeranian, 
Jiki: formerly a Great Dane.” 
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Seeing Paris En Autobus 


Miguel Covarrubias Sees Some Americans Abroad Doing Bohemia in the Modern Way 


NEVER is Paris without her constant supply of tourists, chiefly from America. 
tip Their secret desire is to see the dark spots of Ja Ville Lumiére. By day they 
visit the Panthéon, the Louvre, the Arc de Triomphe and the other highly respectable 
monuments, but after nightfall they long to look over a few live ones. True to their 
timid form, they do this gregariously, in busses provided by the thoughtful Mr. 
Cook. Behold them making the Montmartre-Montparnasse tour, much chagrined at 
being invited to inspect still more churches and dreary museums. But wait. Soon 


the bus will draw up at the portal of the Bal Bullier where they will disembark for 
a devilish quarter-hour. There, among the natives, they will see several of their 
steamer-companions who have slipped their leashes and are off for an evening on 
their own. Thence to Montmartre and the Place Blanche where Mr. Gotsch, the 
sour looking gentleman on the front seat, is planning a splendid desertion if he 
can side-step his family by which he is almost completely surrounded. Back in 
Rochester, the Gotsches will say that they saw everything and that it wasn’t much 








MURAY 
ANN HARDING 
After eight months in New York 
as the Follies girl in The Trial 
of Mary Dugan, the fair Ann Hard- 
ing is in stock in way-off Pitts- 
burgh acting away for dear life 





MURAY 


VIOLET HEMING 
As one of the permanent members of 
the Baltimore Summer _ Repertory 
Company which boasts many noted 
thespians, Violet Heming’s seasonal 
visit is eagerly awaited by the citizens 








INA CLAIRE 


Having added to her already enormous 
popularity with New York audiences by 
her brilliant performance in. Somerset 
Maugham’s comedy Our Betters, Ina Claire 
has gone to play repertory in Rochester 
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MURAY 


ach One in the Summer Plays Many Parts 


Leading Actresses Who Are Spending the Vernal Season by Acting With Stock Companies 
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MURAY 

KATHERINE WILSON 
Youthful Katherine Wilson acted 
this spring in Willard Mack’s 
play of the Northwest, The Scar- 
let Fox, but has deserted it for 
another Pittsburgh stock company 


- Se 4 


GOLDBERG 


GRACE GEORGE 


Held in fragrant memory by New 
Yorkers, Grace George, wife of the 
actor-manager, William A. Brady, is 
appearing in stock in Detroit and 
giving the local theatre-goers a treat 


CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


An old-timer so far as stock company 
engagements are concerned, Claiborne 
Foster has divided this year between 
Rochester, Toronto and_ Buffalo, 
with a vaudeville tournée to boot 
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Print and the Man 


Exploring the Invisible Personal Equation Which Lurks Behind the Written Word 


OR the shy and retiring—and among the 

world’s violets by mossy stones I reckon 

myself one of the very mossiest—the pro- 
fession of writing has special charms. It en- 
ables them to say their say without coming into 
any personal contact with the men and women 
to whom the say is addressed. It permits them 
to exert an influence on the affairs of the 
world, an influence which can sometimes be 
enormous and epoch-making, without ever 
mingling in its tumult. Sitting remote and 
misanthropic in his hermitage, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau impressed himself on Europe almost 
as profoundly as did Napoleon at the head of 
his armies. Across the modern world the 
shadow of that much-whiskered, library- 
haunting student, Karl Marx, lies dark and 
gigantic. Such examples could easily be mul- 
tiplied. The retired and solitary writer can 
wield more than the power of a king or a 
general without ever issuing from his lair, with- 
out ever making himself personally known. 


HIS is a state of things which, for my part, 

I find exceedingly attractive. There is not, 
it is true, the slightest prospect of my modify- 
ing the course of history. (If I found that my 
writings were having any such effect I should 
be the first to be surprised, and not only 
surprised — alarmed.) Elephants are not 
brought down with pea-shooters; and pea- 
shooting, alas, is all, or very nearly all, my 
talent permits me to do. But peas can be shot, 
just as bombs can be thrown, in different ways. 
You can blow up the world, as Napoleon did, 
hy advancing against it in person, with can- 
non and high explosive; or you can blow it up 
as Rousseau blew it up—by inventing an in- 
fernal machine in the privacy of your study 
and casually dropping it out of your window 
on the head of an unsuspecting humanity. It 
is the same with pea-shooting. There are the 
shooters who wage a personal battle and the 
shooters who blow their peas from the study 
window, unseen and, for the world at large, 
almost non-existent as persons. We writers 
belong to the second category. If we so desire, 
we can live apart and exert our little influence 
from the fastnesses of a hermitage. We can 
delightfully combine the seclusions and_pri- 
vacies of the contemplative man with the man- 
of-action’s more or less influential participation 
in the world’s affairs. It is a state of things 
which I, in my dislike of unnecessary personal 
contacts, find extremely agreeable. 

But, much as I enjoy these privileges of 
authorship, I can see that they have their 
dangers. The impersonal author, unknown and 
invisible to his readers, is a being relieved 
from most of the salutary responsibilities of 
active life. He is spared a great many of those 
personal difficulties and criticisms which keep 
the ordinary man of action healthily in his 
place and prevent him from blowing himself 
up with undue self-importance. The man who 
makes personal contacts with his fellows runs 
the risk of being laughed at, if he is ridicu- 
lous; of being contradicted, if what he says 
happens to be untrue or to displease his 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


hearers; of being knocked down, if he is 
offensive; and of being simply disregarded, 
ignored and disbelieved, if he happens to lack 
the impressive personality which commands 
attention and inspires respect. The writer, on 
the contrary, runs no such risks. Behind the 
impressive facade of print he lives secure and 
remote. He is no longer a man. He is promoted 
from mere humanity and has attained the 
apotheosis of print. Now, print enjoys a 
strange and almost invincible prestige. A man 
must be an extremely hardened, cynical and 
sceptical reader before he can quite ignore 
that prestige. The great majority of human 
beings are simple-hearted, trustful and un- 
suspecting folk for whom the printed word 
still has (in spite of newspapers, in spite 
of hyperbolic advertisements) a certain mys- 
tical and almost sacred authority. They start 
with a predisposition to be impressed by the 
printed word, to believe in it, to obey its sug- 
gestions. If they met the author of the printed 
word and he tried to “put it over them” by 
word of mouth, their natural instinct would be 
to resist, to be sceptical, to reject his claims 
to exercise authority. But then the author is 
only a man; whereas the printed word still 
preserves something of that talismanic and 
supernatural quality which letters and sym- 
bols, hieroglyphs and formulas have possessed 
from the remotest beginnings of civilization. 
“In the beginning was the Word,” says St. 
John, “and the Word was God.” Universal 
education has made us all readers. But famil- 
iarity with words has not bred contempt. Even 
for newspaper readers words retain something 
of their immemorial sacredness. 


HE author exploits his readers’ predisp - 
sition to regard the printed word as sacred. 
Concealing his merely human physique and 
personality, he presents himself to the world 
disguised in the magic and pontifical robes 
of pure verbiage. To the eyes of the multitude 
he offers, not his own insignificant form, but 
a vast and majestic dummy of paper. That he 
should be able to do this is both a good and 
a bad thing. It is a good thing insofar as 
it permits of the reader being authoritatively 
presented with pure ideas divested of any 
personal irrelevance. [t is a bad thing inas- 
much as it relieves the author of most of the 
ordinary responsibilities, sets him above criti- 
cism and exalts him into a more than merely 
human being. It is bad again in that it permits 
the author to dress up personal whims and 
prejudices as universally valid generalizations, 
which the print-respecting reader, who would 
have no difficulty in seeing through the pre- 
tensions of the mere man, accepts in print. 
I often amuse myself, when reading grave 
books or serious and apparently omniscient 
articles, by visualizing the men who wrote 
them and trying to reconstruct their motives. 
Between the impressive and 
lines of print I see the little author at his 
desk, scribbling, scribbling, or tapping away 
at his typewriter. The words are like pro- 
nouncements from Sinai, monumentally ab- 


awe-inspiring 


stract, impersonal, authoritative. But the little 
man has a wife and a digestion, ambitions and 
a history, is short of cash, envies one man, 
must keep on good terms with another. 

The printed word, let us say, makes calmly 
sweeping generalizations about the superiority 
of Nordics. I picture to myself some blond and 
oafish tourist in the Latin countries. Ignorant 
of every language but his own (and even that, 
if we may judge by the printed word, he 
does not know too well), he wanders through 
southern Europe earnestly and humourlessly 
studying the natives. The shopkeepers swindle 
him, the young girls laugh at him in the 
streets, the porters and cab-drivers insult him, 
however generous his tips. How thankful he 
is to get home! History, he assures us in his 
pontifical article, conclusively proves the 
superiority of the Nordic to any other stocks. 


R take the case of the solemn leading ar- 

ticle in the high-class morning paper. How 
calmly above all personalities and petty ran- 
cours it is! How full of righteous and abstract 
indignation! How nobly patriotic and unsel- 
fish! How wonderfully knowing! “The great 
mass of the electors view with growing alarm 
and apprehension the Government’s latest 
policy with regard to our French allies.” And 
so forth. One would imagine that the writer 
had gone round collecting the opinions of 
every elector in the country and had unselfishly 
taken it upon himself to voice them in the 
public press. But what, in fact, is the reality? 
[ use my imagination and conjecturally re- 
construct it. The editorial-writer is talking to 
the editor. French pretensions, they agree, are 
hecoming really too much of a good thing. 
They are very glad that the Government is 
at last making a firm stand about them. Un- 
fortunately for their opinions, however, Lord 
Blank, the ennobled proprietor of the paper, 
possesses large financial and commercial in- 
terests in France. These interests will be 
adversely affected by any fall in the value of 
the frane and he judges that anything in the 
nature of an open dissension between the two 
countries may send the franc down. The 
policy of his paper must therefore be to sup- 
port the Entente Cordiale at all costs. His 
Lordship is enthusiastically on the side of his 
country’s glorious allies against his own gov- 
ernment. The editor is given his orders, which 
are passed on to the editorial-writer. The 
editorial-writer has a wife, children, and ex- 
pensive tastes. Having expressed his private 
opinion to the editor, he goes away and writes 
his public opinion, which, strangely enough, 
coincides with that of Lord Blank. Next 
morning a million readers gravely digest his 
words along with their eggs and_ porridge. 
“The great mass of the electorate view with 
alarm and apprehension. . .” The voice of the 
linotype is the voice of God. 

If I became the dictator of my country I 
should promulgate an edict to the effect that 
all newspapers must publish exhaustive and 
truthful biographies of their proprietors, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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An Oncoming Actress in Motion Pictures 


' as worse than death, but in the motion pictures it means that Miss Bren 
gradually supplanting such celluloid DuBarries as Negri and Swanson, and it more 


means an eventual sequitur of a public and stardom—now not far off. In such | 
pitant duchess. and, 


VELYN BRENT, “from apogee to perigee, like the planets in their courses,” 
playing Lady Raffles rdles in detective story trumperies 
h redoubtable caballeros as 
the screen have various capacities as a glove counter cutie, a highly visible and pal 
a déclassée lady, the very Red Muscovite in The Last Command, the toast of the and 1 
i the roving eye of the leading man. 1g executives and her own Chicago gangsters in Underworld, she has shown that she can hold her own in the the 
brought her into the haven iIramatic roles—usually that of the most reprehensible tradition. For in addition to beauty she has that vitality : 
f life, her fate would perhaps be described which so rarely goes with beauty. But when it does we have an Evelyn Brent mucl 


has progressed from 
to loose ladies whose function is to 
Messrs. Ja ngs, Bancroft, and Men 
gone into playing the femme fatale wh 
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Should Wagner’s Reign Be Ended? 


The Need of a Modern Composer to Surpass the Achievements of the Great German 


THINK that Wagner’s Reign should be 

ended, decidedly, but not for the reasons 

that the reader will perhaps anticipate. 

There is no sign at present of that reign 
coming to an end. Hints of revolt we hear 
from time to time, but when has someone or 
other not been in revolt against Wagner? A 
goodly proportion of the musical world ob- 
jected to his ever ascending the throne; and 
there has not been a year since in which some 
ambitious rival, some Old Pretender or Young 
Pretender, and his henchmen, have not tried 
to drag the old man down. No composer has 
ever roused so much opposition as Wagner; 
none has ever been the subject of such ven- 
emous hatred. People with an imperfect 
knowledge of music and of musical history 
read the nasty things that were said about 
Wagner in his lifetime, and mistakenly imag- 
ine that he was perpetually fighting a world 
of enemies with his back to the wall, with 
hardly a friend to call his own. But one has 
only to dip a little beneath the surface of the 
literature of those days to see how nonsensical 
all this is. The truth is that it was Wagner’s 
colossal success that made his opponents foam 
at the mouth. Pick up any anti-Wagnerian 
polemic of the eighteen-eighties or so, and you 
will find that what made the anti-Wagnerian 
rage so furiously was not the fact that Wagner 
was a discredited failure—for who troubles to 
get into a temper with one who has obviously 
failed?—but the fact that he was such a suc- 
cess as the world of music had never yet seen. 
It was the revolt of outraged virtue (or what 
imagined itself to be virtue) against what vir- 
tue took to be not merely flaunting but suc- 
cessful musical vice. The constant cry of the 
people who prided themselves on being mu- 
sically pure at heart was that Wagner was 
dragging the world down to both musical and 
moral destruction with him—that audiences 
were running madly after him, and all the 
young composers of the day imitating him. 
The very fury of the abuse that was poured 
on his head was a measure of his power, and 
of the seriousness with which that power— 
for evil, as the virtuous ones thought,—was 
taken. 





OR half a century at least the same comedy 

has been played, Wagner occupying more 
and more of the world’s attention, and the pro- 
testers getting more and more furious every 
year. Always there is the prophecy that at 
last the old villain’s reign is nearing its end, 
and always the old villain sees the would-be 
revolutionaries out. Of a popular revolt there 
isno sign, while the palace revolutions come 
‘0 nothing. The malcontents thought their 
great chance had come during the war: surely, 
they said, if we cannot get rid of Wagner be- 
cause he is Wagner, we can now make an 
end of him because he is a German. I speak 
more particularly in this connection of Eng- 
land, where I saw all the moves of the game 
and the results of them; but the problem and 
the outcome of the problem were, I fancy, very 
much the same in other countries that were at 
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war with Germany. In England there was a 
huge outcry against giving German music in 
general and Wagner’s music in particular, an 
outcry partly honest patriotic feeling, partly 
the not quite disinterested attempt on the part 
of certain people to get rid of unsaleable mu- 
sical stock of their own while the market 
looked good. For a time the malcontents suc- 
ceeded, and German music was under a cloud. 
A partial exception was made in favour of 
Bach, who, it was held, had more than atoned 
for the sin of being born in Germany by his 


having had the good taste to die so long ago 
that it was difficult for the most far-sighted 


British patriot to see how he could have been 
guilty of causing the world war. 


UT Wagner was a different matter. He 

was recent, he was characteristically and 
extremely German, and, worst, of all, a num- 
ber of people who had music of their own to 
dispose of found him inconveniently in the 
way. So a dead set was made against Wagner, 
and for a little while his works were excluded 
from the theatre and the concert rooms. Then 
a curious thing happened. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, in face of the angriest opposition, 
produced the Valkyrie once more. The effect, 
after the national and allied music we had 
been dosed with, was shattering. All the 
little people became silent of a sudden; I re- 
member comparing it at the time to the hush 
that comes over the junior clerks and the office 
boys when the senior partner comes back from 
his lunch. 

After that the anti-Wagnerians consoled 
themselves with the reflection that one of these 
days very soon the old seducer would be found 
out and put in his place—for was not a new 
music coming along that would lead us 
straight to the new Jerusalem? Well, the new 
music came, and much of it has gone; but 
still Wagner reigns supreme. There seems to 
be no shaking him in the esteem of the man in 
the street; two cycles of the Ring have just 
been given at Covent Garden, and it has been 
impossible to buy a seat any day after the box 
office was opened. The old anti-Wagnerian 
comedy is being played in the press once more, 
and virtually on the same lines as in any year 
since 1876. Once more have the musically 
righteous gathered their chaste skirts about 
them, and, with virtuous lips drawn together 
in the tightest prunes-and-prisms line, assured 
us that the world must be not only mad but 
thoroughly bad to run after a sinful old hussy 
like this. And the more they splutter in their 
rage the more comical do they become, for it 
is so humorously obvious to everyone but them- 
selves that an excess of intellectual vanity is 
the root cause of their anger. They scream in 
their temper because the world persists in 
following its own instincts rather than theirs. 

For consider the situation calmly. Here is 
one of the younger English critics who has 
just been telling us that Wagner is “a colossal 
fraud”. He adds that he makes this charge 
“in soberness’,—a quite unnecessary assur- 
ance, for plainly only a man of incurably sober 





habits could be so humourless. It has prob- 
ably never occurred to him that as Wagner 
has imposed himself so powerfully on mil- 
lions of the finest musical minds during the 
last seventy years or so, the chances against 
his being a mere fraud are fairly, great, for 
humanity is not likely to have been fooled on 
so large a scale for so long a time. I do not 
believe that vox populi is necessarily vox Dei; 
but I think it is a fair assumption that no artist 
who was merely a colossal fraud could have 
taken the whole world in so completely for 
half a century. If Wagner has been able to do 
this, then, I say, more power to his elbow; 
only a fraud of the very first order could have 
pulled that off, and a fraud so colossal and so 
colossally successful as this is something to 
admire. It becomes a nice question, indeed, 
whether the world of music would not be the 
better for more frauds of this sort, capable of 
giving the highest and deepest delight to poor 
mankind year in and year out; better one 
wicked but enjoyable swindler of this kind 
than a hundred good honest-to-God composers 
whose music is so pure that no one wants to 
hear it. And so, when my young friend as- 
sures us that “sooner or later men will discover 
that Richard Wagner is not a tremendous fel- 
low at all, but a chiffonier”, I can only smile 
sympathetically. What my friend really means 
is that sooner or later the world will rise to 
his own lofty standard of intellect in matters 
musical. I would warn him, however, that he 
must not expect results too soon; for a good 
half-century the world has been wallowing in 
the mire of ignorance over the Wagner ques- 
tion, and we must not ask too much of a hu- 
manity so stupid as that. At present my friend 
is like the young recruit in the march-past, 
who drew from his mother the admiring com- 
ment that “they’re all out of step but our 
Johnny”. Think of the millions who have been 
and are still out of step, and then admire the 
courage and originality of our latest anti- 
Wagnerian Johnny! “Sooner or later men 
will discover that Richard Wagner is not a 
tremendous fellow at all” simply means, when 
you look into it critically, “sooner or later the 
world will discover how much better it would 
be for it to have let an intellectual giant like 
me do its thinking for it.” 


O; I can see no sign yet that Wagner’s 

reign is drawing to a close. I wish that | 
could persuade myself that it was. I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood. After a lifetime’s 
study of Wagner, after having worked inch 
by inch over his scores while translating the 
texts of them—and if you want to know an 
operatic composer inside out, this is the way 
to go about it—I am more than ever convinced 
that Wagner’s was the most remarkable imag- 
ination and most wonderful technique that the 
world has ever seen in music. I mean just 
what I say, and no more. I do not say that 
Wagner was the “greatest” of musicians, for 
greatness is a term as to the precise definition 
of which different people will have different 

(Continued on page 96) 
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An Open Letter to Mr. Coolidge 


A Few Helpful Hints, From One Angler to Another, on Some Finer Points of the Piscatorial Ay 


a RESIDENT COOLIDGE will be able to go 

out of a morning and come back with a two, 
three, four or even five-pound trout 
he chooses, having announced in advance just the 
weight he will bring home. It seems that H. Clay 
Pierce built no fewer than fifteen pools on the 
plac e, in which are to be found brook, brown and 


whenever 


rainbow trout, distributed according to weight, 
which varies from one to five pounds. 
Being treated like pets makes the fish 


lazy and not particularly interested in 
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me, Cal: when a five-pound trout eats too 
much food and can't make the weight any 
more, do they dig a six-pound pool for him, 
or just throw him away? 

Well, sir, these fish are bred in a special 
hatchery, according to the newspapers, and of 
course there is always a reserve supply on 


HOW TO TIE THE SNANGLE 


Brown Trout, say, from Pool Number 
Fourteen?” 

“Oh, you caught a Brown Trout yesterday, 
We don’t want all Brown Trout.” , 

“Then how about a two-pound Speckled 
Trout?” 

“Now, Calvin, the Vew York Times is photo. 
graphing you today, and you knox 
how Speckled Trout show up your 


freckles.” 





the effort necessary to strike at a hook. 
This is cured by reducing their rations 
just before the pools are to be fished. 
Then when the anglers come the fish are 
hungry enough to snap at red flannel 
undershirts. They take, with avidity. 
liver on the hooks in preference to all 
the flies that were ever devised by Izaak 


Walton.”.—New York World. 





“Well, then I guess it’ll have to 
be Rainbow. Shall I catch a five. 
pounder?” 

“We'd never eat five pounds of fish 
a day, and you know it. Three pounds 
is plenty for our family. We're not 
great trout-eaters, any of us.” 

“All right, dear. Hello, hello,” jig. 











E AR Mr. Coolidge, 

I suppose by the time you 
this letter that you and 
will be comfortably settled 


get 
Mrs. C. 
in your log cabin at Cedar Island 
Lodge for the summer. I was awfully 
sorry you couldn't accept Mrs. Ford’s 
and my invitation to spend a couple 
of weeks with us at our country 
place in Far Rockaway, because you 
would have liked the Jenkins who 
live upstairs over us; but I under- 
stand that would have cut you out of 
the trout fishing. Of course we could 
have arranged with the lobster man 
to leave some fresh sea-food every 
morning, but it wouldn’t have been 
quite the same thing as catching the 
fish yourself. It wouldn’t have been 
quite as sporting. 

Well, sir, and I bet you hardly 
waited to lay out your tooth-brush, 
shaving soap, mouth gargle and comb 
on top of the bureau (Mrs. C. has 
the dresser by the window, and you 
needn't go tossing any of your truck 
over there) and shake out your other 
suit and hang it in the closet, before 
you beat it out to the stream for a 
little fishing before dinner. Believe 
me! I'll bet it felt real good to get on 


FIGURE A. 
Cast line backward, passing end of leader, 
with fly attached, twice through loop in leader 
and then back around your line inserting 
upper loop through lower loop, passing the 
fly back and forth through these two loops 
until you have lost track of it altogether; 


gling the telephone, “is this the 
hatchery? Mr. Coolidge speaking. I've 
decided to catch a three-pound Rain. 
bow today. Style 47 G, on P. 118,” 

“Yes, sir,” replies the hatchery. “Dy 
you want to go down to Pool Nun. 








ber Eight to catch it, or shall we 
deliver it to the house?” 

“Well, you might send it over, and 
Pil catch it here. And don’t forget 
to toss in a few worms.” 

And then you tumble eagerly into 
your fishing-togs, while Mrs. Coolidge 
calls up the reporters and camera- 
men to photograph the day’s catch. 

And talk about tame! Every one 








FIGURE B. 
Next wrap the line securely around dead hem- 
lock tree behind you and cast it forward again, 
make two turns rapidly around your left boot, 
and then whip the leader into the air, locking 
it three times securely around overhanging 
branches of hemlock, forming the figure 88888; 





of these trout, it seems, were per 
sonal friends of Mr. Pierce, who 
treated them more or less like pets, 
and fed them such delicacies as liver; 
and when they see you paddle over 
the pool in a canoe, the trusting fish 
will imagine it is someone bringing 
more food and will swarm about the 
thick that you can scoop 
them up with a bucket. (Of course. 
I know you wouldn’t scoop them up 
with a bucket. I was just saying how 
you could. You'll be a real fisherman. 
and scoop them up with a worm.) 
You couldn’t ask for better fishing 
conditions than that, could you? All 


boat so 








that old celluloid collar and pepper- 

comfortable 
about Cedar 
Island Lodge, I guess. You don’t even 


and-salt suit and be 


again. No formality 


wear a high hat, except of course 
evenings. 

And the fishing! Man alive! From 
what I read in the papers, that place must be 
pretty darned near ideal for you, Cal. I under- 
stand that there are fifteen different pools 
on the property, and each pool holds a dif- 
ferent kind of fish. Think of that! The first 
five pools, for example, hold respectively one, 
three, four and five-pound speckled 
trout; the next five hold the different weights 
of rainbow trout; and the last five hold the 
various sizes of brownies. There is just one 


thing about this that worries 


two, 


arrangement 


FIGURE C. 
Returning fly carefully, fasten the hook firmly 
into the seat of your trousers, just as you lose 


your balance entirely, fling out your arms 
wildly and poke the tip of the rod up into the 
overhanging branches of the dead hemlock, 
forming that guaranteed knot, The Snangle 


hand, carefully weighed, sorted and recorded 
in a large card-index. Whenever you pull, 
say, a three-pound rainbow from Pool Number 
Eight, you simply check it off on a little card 
and hand the memo to a Secretary, and he 
sends over to the hatchery for another three- 
pound fish to take its place. For example, let 
us suppose that you are setting out for a day’s 
fishing. 

“Well, Mama,” you ask, glancing 
catalogue, “what'll it be today? A four-pound 


over the 


you will have to do is to cut off their 
supply of liver for a couple of days: 
and when you are ready to fish, the 
trout will be so ravenous that they 
will snap at a red flannel undershirt 
(I wouldn’t go wearing that Indian 
war-bonnet too near the pool, Calvin, 
honestly I wouldn’t). Simply disguise your 
worm as a piece of liver, by hanging a strip 
of bacon beside it, or else lowering another 
hook with a side dish of onions; and you can 
pull the fish out with your bare fingers. If 
you have any trouble, just mention who you 
are. 
And speaking of worms brings up a rather 
delicate question. 
Every year that you go fishing, Calvin. 
(Continued on page g8) 
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The Man at the Filling Station 


A Significant Moment in the Life of an Insignificant Home on the Wastelands Outside Chicago 


N odd place for him to be living. It was 
two or three miles out beyond the edge 
of one of the factory towns that are 

sprinkled over the flat prairies which cluster 
about Chicago. 

So many railroads come into Chicago. They 
come from the East, the West and the South, 
around the end of the lake and across the 
flat places. In the evening when you walk 
across that flat country you see trains con- 
stantly coming and going, far away. On a 
summer evening the sun goes down red and 
hot over the edge of the Gost. 

In the winter it is desperately cold out 
there and on summer evenings the sunset is 
never quite clear. There is always smoke hang- 
ing in the air in the distance. 

There is a factory building out on a flat low 
place, with swamps all about. No other build- 
ing for a half mile. Then another mile of 
vacancy and you come to Bill’s place. 

Crowds of labouring men come out of the 
factory in the evening. They huddle together 
by a street car track. The street car seems 
to come from some far distant place like 
Africa or Asia. What I mean is that it seems 
to come as from across a long flat sea. 

It is a sea of green swampy land with oc- 
casional yellow stretches of sand. 


HEY have built cement highways through 

the swamps and across the flat low places. 
Motor cars filled with men, women and chil- 
dren come out of Chicago, and out of the ter- 
rible factory and mill towns about Chicago, 
and run across the flat land. 

They are going East and West and South. 

At night there is a flare of light against the 
sky from the steel mills at South Chicago 
perhaps. 

A flare of lights against the sky and the 
sense of a great city, somewhere near at hand. 
The darkness of the long lonely stretches 
seems full of shadowy people sometimes. 

You get to thinking of Chicago. People 
are always passing through there going east 
or west, north or south. It is a place of hun- 
dreds of thousands of unknown insignificant 
people. All great cities must be like that. 

Bill was one. 

I knew this man named Bill who had a 
gasoline filling station out there along one of 
the roads. 

He sold gas and oil. 

Then prohibition came. He did a bit of 
whiskey and beer selling. 

I had got me a car and used to go out that 
way—to see the sun go down—to see the 
trains moving in the distance. 

Back of Chicago the ope n fields—were you 
ever there? Todiin coming toward you out of 
the West—streaks of light on the long grey 
plains. 

If you go farther South or East or West 
the cornfields begin—huge long rich fields 
of corn. I used to get ‘thoroughly sick of 
Chicago and drive at “night wai I could see 
the cornfields i in the moonlight beside the road. 
Then I felt more at titi 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


On a farm at least a man is connected with 
something. He is connected with his piece of 
land. He has plowed there, cultivated, put seed 
in the ground, harvested. 

There is his house and his barn, 
road, where the cornfields begin. 

The house is white and the barn red. There 
are fruit trees near the house—a pig in a pen 
nearby. 

You feel the man in the house, a little per- 
manent, a part of something. 

Bill had his red and white gasoline filling 
station, that was spick and span, and back of 
it hanging over the swamp was a little house, 
not so spick and span. 


near the 





HE foundations of the house were stuck 

down into the soft mud. There was no place 
for Bill’s children to play but in the cement 
road in front. 

Bill was a large, loose-jointed man with 
dark, romantic eyes, a tiny brown moustache 
and a loosely-knit strong body. 

By the front door of his house back of the 
filling station and attached to the wall of his 
house was a glass show case. 

It was such a show case as you see in small 
town stores. 

While I was having my car filled one eve- 
ning I went to look into the show case. 

A Confederate ten dollar bill, a mummified 
mouse, a butterfly pinned to a card. 

Some bullets from the World War, a Ma- 
sonic button, a woman’s cheap breast pin, a 
German picture postcard. 

More of such junk. Heaps of it. 

There men standing about. They 
looked at me with suspicious eyes. Perhaps 
they were the customers who consumed Bill’s 
bootleg whiskey and _ beer. 

Bill’s wife was surprisingly young and hand- 
some. She looked like a gipsy. Often I used 
to see her sitting on the doorstep of her house, 
her legs spread wide apart, her hands on her 
hips. 

Her children cried and fought in the road 
in front of the filling station. She paid no at- 
tention to them. She seemed to be staring into 
the West, to where the sun was just starting 
to go down. 

Bill did that himself sometimes. 
I got acquainted with him. 


were 


Gradually 


NE night I came to the filling station quite 

late. It had begun to rain and I had been 
running my car slowly for miles along the flat 
road. There was a light in Bill’s house back of 
the filling station. The filling station itself 
was dark. 

I stopped my car. Bill and his wife were 
having a fight. Just as I came up he struck 
her a blow. He knocked her down. 

When he did that he came out in the road 
to me. “Well?” he said. Then he looked into 
the car and saw who it was. His wife was lying 
on the floor in the front room of his house. 
He had knocked her down there. 

She got up and came and sat in the open 
doorway with the light at her back. She put 


her hands on her hips and spread her legs 
apart. 

“Come, get out,” Bill said to me. I pulled 
the car to the side of the road. I was in a 
mood and so was Bill. God knows, I may have 
been in love just at that time. 

My notion of this adventure is mixed up in 
my mind with some idea of unrequited love. 

A kind of aching hunger inside that sends 
you driving a car across flat places at night. 
And nothing for the hunger to feed on. 

“Let’s take a walk,” Bill said. 

We walked for miles straight across the 
flat land along a smooth flat road. The wind 
blew and it rained little spatters of rain. It 
may have been twelve o’clock at night when 
we got started. 

Then Bill began telling me of his adven- 
tures. There was nothing very exciting. As a 
young man he had been to Mexico, he said. He 
said he had been a cow man in Mexico and 
in the Panhandle of Texas. 

He spoke of Mexic an women “They are all 
right and easy to get,” he said. W e walked on 
in lone e for a time after he said that. “God,” 
he cried suddenly. The word came with a little 
explosive bang from between his lips. 

Then he spoke of helping to build a rail- 
road somewhere in Southwestern Missouri. 

We just went along like that and Bill talked. 
When we came back from our walk out of the 
darkness and the rain, I pointed to the show 
case by the front door. “What’s that stuff you 
have in there?” I asked. “Oh, it’s just stuff: 
It’s junk. I just picked it up. Everything's 
junk,” he said. 


E said he wanted to show me some snap- 

shots he had had taken of himself when he 
was out West. He had scores of them. There 
were snapshots of Bill in Mexico, one, I re- 
member, of him drunk—two Mexican women 
clinging to his arms. 

There was one of Bill and an Indian woman 
standing together by a farm-house door. There 
were pictures of Bill on horseback, in cowboy 
togs—Bill leading a horse by a halter—Bill 
astride a horse driving cattle. 

Bill standing on top of a mountain with his 
hat in his hand, the wind blowing through his 
hair. While we looked at the snapshots Bill’s 
wife stood silently back of us looking over 
our shoulders. 

I prepared to leave. Bill followed me to my 
car. 

“Where did you get this woman?” I asked. 

“Oh, in one of the { factory towns out here,” 
he said, pointing. 

“T am having my kids by her,” he said. 

That seemed to Bill to explain Bill and so I 
drove away. 

When I drove away, at perhaps two o’clock 
in the morning, Bill’s wife was sitting on the 
doorstep of her house with the light shining 
over her shoulders. Her hands were on her 
hips and her legs were spread apart. 

They may both have been waiting up—say, 
for a truck to come and bring them a new lot 
of their bootlegger’s supplies. 











Story of a Life 


VANITY FAIR 


(n Arrangement in Irony, Giving a G raph of the Events Leading Up to a Renunciation 


HOMAS, the clerk, looked out of the 

window, his hands supporting his chin. 

The rails of the city railroad ran past 
his window and every train threw a volley 
of noise, steam and coal-dust into the poverty- 
stricken room. Thomas had __ frequently 
thought: a spring from the window onto the 
tracks, and no more stench, no hopeless work, 
no misery-laden, irrational awakening any 
more, no loneliness. But Mark, the student of 
philosophy, pointed out to him that it would 
be stupid to shorten the tiny span between two 
eternities. 

“I am at the end of my rope,” said Thomas. 
“No happiness around me anywhere, no hope 
at all. How shall I break through this wretch- 
edness? Never, never can it be different. 
There is no good luck for me. Where could 
it come from? What am I waiting for? To 
what end am I going round in this mill? 
You reply: to be able to eat and drink. But 
for what purpose do I eat and drink?” 

Mark lit the fire under the samovar and 
flirted with the pale blue flame. “What sort 
of whining is this, Thomas? Just look—we 
have the radio and television and people fly.” 

“What can you get out of that for us poor 
devils? One is always pushed further and 
further away from good living, that’s all. How 
far off already was the possibility of my own- 
ing an automobile? How far is it now from 
an aeroplane?” 


ARK poured the tea into the cups. “Well, 
J then, take a wife.” 

“A wife! When it is already so difficult to 
support one life.” 

“One supports two lives more easily,” re- 
plied Mark. “It is entirely independent of 
money. Then you are not lonely any more. 
A loving hand pours tea for you. In the 
evening you sit and smoke and dream. 
Porphyrea’s clear voice fills the room with 
chatter, and her laughter gurgles like a small, 
sparkling spring. Your poverty vanishes and 
you hunger gladly. At night, when troubles 
oppress you, you lay her hand on your heart. 
And you fall asleep immediately and dream 
of paradise.” 

*Porphyrea,” said Thomas, and buried his 
nails more deeply in his temples. 

Mark spoke further: “You lack and you 
suffer through this deprivation because you 
perceive neither sense nor purpose for it. 
Give it sense and purpose. Do without be- 
cause of a loved wife and your sacrifice will 
hecome a pleasure. Marriage is really for poor 
people. There this forced labour is turned 
into a labour of love. Share with a cherished 
person the bread that does not satisfy you 
and it will appease your hunger.” 

“She would wilt in my dreary room,” said 
Thomas. “Only a woman whom I couldn't 
bear could stand it here. Some one with dull 
nerves and hard fingers. Porphyrea—she 
would wilt j 

“Your love would keep her blooming,” said 
Mark. He picked up the pipe which Thomas 
had thrown away and filled it with the rest 


By ALFRED POLGAR 


of Thomas’s tobacco and blew the smoke 
through his nostrils. A train went by—its 
whistle was sharp, relentless, thin, like the 
whistling of a whip on the backs of slaves. 

Mark arranged to have his friend take the 
little Porphyrea as wife. 

“Will I be good enough for one so fragile?” 
asked Thomas. When he was alone, he cried 
quietly—love pressed his soft heart so much. 
He bought her earrings of black enamel and 
a Venetian shawl, so light and airy that when 
one let it flutter free, it rose instead of falling. 
Thomas’s last penny went to bring some 
pleasure to Porphyrea. His conscience pricked 
him whenever he had dined well and he went 
around in the worst possible clothes. 

“One is ashamed of you,” said Porphyrea. 
So he always let her go ahead on the street, 
while he followed her like a servant. Often 
friends came to their house and then they 
spoke of the world’s future and of the great 
deeds and men of the revolution. Porphyrea 
made a bored face and chirped. She was quite 
jealous of the revolution—spoke a bit badly 
about it. Thomas suffered when she talked in 
this fashion. He flushed and then asked his 
friends quickly, “Isn’t she pretty?” Then 
Porphyrea would become angry and call him 
uncouth and tactless and a dolt. 

“You men are cruel,” said Mark, “and I 
wouldn’t have thought it of you. You always 
humble her in company and make fun of her. 
You discuss these things and know that she 
cannot understand you. Has she had an ed- 
ucation like you—poor thing? Has 
learned to arrange words and to tell clever 
stories in cafés and restaurants?” 


she 


ZYHOMAS begged Porphyrea abjectly for 

forgiveness. Thereafter he often spoke fool- 
ishly. His friends laughed at him and Por- 
phyrea laughed with them and grew beautiful 
through the feeling of superiority. 

One day Thomas said shyly, “Sweetheart, 
why do you drink so much brandy? ... Then 
you always talk so loudly and I don’t want 
people to think badly of you.” 

“No one thinks badly of me except you,” 
she answered. “And you want to know why 
I drink? Because I like to.” 

Mark took his perplexed friend aside. “You 
men are cruel,” said he. “Terribly cruel and 
do not know it. You always pass judgment 
on women—and why? Because they are not as 
quick in repartee. What women would say if 
they could speak—that’s what counts. Women 
have perhaps a brighter light in their souls 
than men. But the light is set too deeply and 
women haven't sufficient strength to raise it. 
Have you ever noticed the look of a dog 
that wants something. “Laddie, what is the 
matter with you?’ And he only looks at you 
with his eyes shining darkly with the un- 
happiness of not being able to say what it 
is he wants. Then he barks—everything be- 
comes a yelp on the way from heart to snout— 
and you say, ‘Oh, you dumb dog.’ ” 

Thomas said to Porphyrea, “Drink, my 
pigeon, when you like to.” 


Porphyrea replied, “And now what, you 
fool?” 

Thomas rented a light room for Porphyrea 
with windows looking out upon the garden, 
He himself moved higher—to a tiny room 
under the roof of the huge house in which 
the people, numerous as vermin, did not reside, 
but nested. 

“Thomas,” said Mark, “you are getting gray 
and look ill. You never smile. You men are 
cruel. You go around like a living reproach 
to Porphyrea—you show her always how de. 
teriorated you are. Can she enjoy life when 
she always sees your eyes in agony? You 
throw too much shadow over your wife’s way.” 

That sank deeply into Thomas’s heart, 
From then on he laughed often and the 
wrinkles from nose to mouth looked, in Por. 
phyrea’s company, frighteningly funny. He 
had sacrificed everything for his wife—work, 
peace, his strength and his will, his soul and 
his heart, his earthly and heavenly place, his 
joy and even his sorrow .. . Then he discovered 
that Porphyrea was betraying him with Mark. 

“Now she must die,” he said, and prepared 
his pistol. 


“W/OU men are cruel,” cried Mark, “and you 

know nothing of women. Don’t you see that 
Porphyrea needs this for her life—for the 
confirmation of her existence? She needs a 
new language in caresses just as she needs a 
new dress when the season changes. A new 
proof of her capacity to attract. You want 
to make a woman happy—and then forbid 
her her lover? What do you say? You have 
given her everything? You are peculiar, 
Thomas, my dear fellow. As if you were to 
say to a fish, “You shall have everything, 
dear fish, only one thing you must not have. 
Water.’ ” 

“Alas!” 

“Everything else is a swindle, only a seem: 
ing sacrifice, a seeming gift. Why do you act 
so tragically? You were aware a long time ago 
of our glances and secret kisses—and how she 
blushed when I came into the room. Well, 
then, wasn’t that already as much as if .. .?” 

“It still wasn’t the very last...” 

“What a differentiation! The step before the 
last or the last. . . isn’t that about the same? 

“I shall never be able to bear it. Didn't 
she have my love?” 

“Your love, yes—that is her great security 
in life. But the love of others, that is her 
good sleep, her appetite, her beauty, her hap- 
piness, her joie de vivre.” 

Thomas laid the pistol in its case again. 

Porphyrea had a preference for young men 
with thick blond hair and long, slender limbs. 
Thomas searched for such people and brought 
them home as one brings home fresh, fat 
corn for the canary. He himself was some- 
what massive, heavy-footed, with labourers 
hands. He did not cut a good figure among 
Porphyrea’s guests. She let him feel it. “The 
others are depressed in your presence. They 
do not feel free to be joyous or to court me. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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STEICHEN 


Lily Damita From Paris 


A Famous Beauty From France Has Come to Invade America’s Motion Picture Citadel 


LLE, LILY DAMITA, though born in Bordeaux, is claimed by Paris, for it 

Is there that she made her first success. Her career began, when she was 
extremely young, as a member of the ballet of the Grand Opéra. Subsequently 
she was in musical comedy, and, at nineteen, was chosen successor to Mistinguett 
ia Revue at the Casino de Paris. Ambitious to make a name for herself in oper- 
etta, she formed and headed a repertoire troupe which toured the European capitals. 
When the company reached Berlin, she was induced to make film 


tests, and, 


as these tests were most successful she was engaged by the Felner Company. From 
this time on her career was a matter of international interest, for during the three 
years that followed, she gained great popularity in Germany and her following in 
Spain (where she was received by the King and Queen) is also considerable. Samuel 
Goldwyn engaged her for America to play opposite Ronald Coleman, the screen 
actor. Arriving in this country, she at once began work on a screen version of 
Joseph Conrad’s novel, The Rescue, under the direction of Herbert Brenon 


ul 
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VANITY FAIR 


Notes for an Unpublishable Diary 


Moments in a Playwright’s Conscious and Unconscious Which Refuse to be Forgotten 


$1 


Horrible Dream: 1 dreamed that I in- 
vented ordinary breakfast coffee. But I 
& was the only one in the world who drank 
coffee for breakfast because I had just invented 
that if humankind be- 
came acquainted with this new invention of 


it. | was convinced 
mine, coffee would not only be the most popu- 
lar breakfast drink but that hundreds of mil- 
lions of men would drink it even several times a 
day. So I hurried to a great bank that made 
a practice of financing all sorts of industrial 
enterprises and new inventions and gained 
entrance to the office of the president. I told 
him that I had invented a new drink which, I 
was absolutely certain, would soon become 
immensely popular. The president asked me 
to tell him about it. I told him briefly this: 
lobe 
where a certain tropical shrub grows and 
gather the ripe seeds of this plant. Put these 
seeds into an iron pot and heat them—don’t 
until they turn black and spread 
a peculiar stinking odor of roast.” 


“Send men to the other side of the 


oO 
= 


purn them 


The president eyed me suspiciously. 

“Then”, I continued, “grind these half- 
burnt seeds. But we shall not eat the resultant 
powder, nor cook it. We'll construct a special 
type of kettle, in the lower part of which wa- 
ier is boiling, and put the black powder into 
this kettle but not into the water. The steam 
will go through the black sand, will segregate 
from it a blackish liquid which will have to be 
collected in a separate pot. This blackish liq- 
uid is a little bitter and not very palatable.” 

The president stared at me. 

“Then”, I went on, 
among the many species of mammals one 
certain kind, but only their female. From this 
animal, we shall forcibly, by a process akin 
to torture, take away the white liquid with 
which she feeds her young. We shall heat this 
liquid until it reaches its boiling point, then 
cool it down, but not completely, only to a 
degree when it will no longer burn one’s 
mouth. Then we pour this white animal fluid 
into the black vegetable liquid.” 

“Fie!” 

“Then”, I continued unswerving, “in order 
to make this mixture palatable, we go and 
plant a certain herb with a very thick root. We 
shall not need the flower of this plant, nor its 
leaves, nor its seeds. Only its root. When the 
root grows very thick, we'll pull it out of the 
soil, cut it to pieces, and soak it in a tub until 


“we go and select from 


exclaimed the president. 


we gain a 9 
Then we throw the root away. The dirty liquid 
will evaporate until only small crystals of un- 
certain color will be left behind. We pound 
these filthy-looking crystals, bleach them by 
a special process, change them into very small 
crystals which will stick together and form 
in amorphous mass. We cut this mass into 


erayish, nauseously sweet solution. 


small squares and put two or three of them 
into the aforesaid black-white, animal-vegeta- 
ble mixture of liquids. Wait until the squares 
lissolve and then drink the whole compound.” 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


“Horrible!” said the president. “I’m afraid 
you are quite mad, my friend.” 

I record this dream merely because every 
time | think of it I shiver at the thought of how 
an inventor, who discovered what is now the 
world’s favourite drink, would have to fight 
to convince his fellow that this 
complicated mixture is not bad at all and that 
one day it would become immensely popular. 


citizens 
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esi :—To drink brandy! You think it is 
simple. It is not. My friend, Gilbert Mil- 
ler, tells me that when once he was sitting with 
a famous French author at the Restaurant 
Larue, a well-known American banker at the 
next table ordered brandy to go with his black 
coffee. The waiter gave him the wine-card and 
the banker selected for himself the most ex- 
pensive brand of brandy available. One glass 
of that drink cost one hundred francs. In a few 
minutes, the silver-necklaced sommelier ap- 
peared, bringing with him a dirty, muddy 
bottle in a basket. At his side, there marched 
his assistant, a young waiter, carrying, on a 
silver tray, a large glass. They put down the 
glass in front of the banker and the sommelier 
carefully poured out a little brandy. The 
banker took the glass and was about to put it to 
his lips when the French author with Miller 
leaped to his feet and hurried to the stranger. 

“Monsieur”, he said indignantly, “I can- 
not tolerate this. What are you doing?” 

The banker put down his glass. 

“T want to drink this brandy.” 

“What colossal barbarism!”, exclaimed the 
author. “You shouldn’t do that.” 

The banker smiled: 

“What should I do?” 

And then the author told him, explained to 
him what the classic French attitude toward 
good brandy is. In the first place: heat the 
thin and large glass containing this noble 
drink in the palms of your hands. For the nat- 
ural flavor of the brandy is at its best when 
the drink’s temperature is that of the human 
body’s. Secondly: smell the drink in the glass 
for a long time. Thirdly: lift the glass, hold 
it against the light, enjoy its beautiful color 
and its translucency. Fourthly: put down the 
elass carefully. Fifthly: talk about it. 

“And then?” asked the banker. 

“The rest doesn’t interest me”, replied the 
Frenchman and returned to his table. 
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1 Good Man:—A few weeks after the decla- 
ration of the late war, the first 
and disabled soldiers arrived in Budapest. A 
great crowd gathered at the terminals to gaze, 
for the first time, at the horrible sight (they 
got accustomed to it later on): wagonloads of 
bloody men treated as mere freight. One night, 


wounded 


we went out to one of the stations because we 
were informed that a transport of wounded 
Russian prisoners of war was about to arrive. 
By the time we reached the station, the Rus- 
sians’ stretchers were already lined up in a 


long row. Doctors were busy bandaging and 
treating the moaning Russians by the light of 
torches. My friend, K., was the one most deeply 
affected. This gentle and kind man went pal 
at the sight of so much suffering and stared 
with deep sympathy at a huge Russian as we 
stopped in front of his stretcher. The doctor 
at his side could understand a little of Russian, 


My friend, K., asked him: 


“Why does this poor man howl so terribly?” 


“His superiors told him”, answered the phy- 
sician, “that we, Hungarians, execute all of 
our prisoners of war.” 

“How terrible!” ejaculated K. “We'll have 
to calm the poor fellow! Let’s be kind to him,” 

He stepped to him, smiled at him benevo. 
lently and patted him on the shoulder. The 
Russian answered this friendly overture with 
loud yells. The bullet that had wounded him 
was lodged in that very shoulder. 

Moral: It is not sufficient to be good; one 
must be lucky, too. 


$4 


ad Money:—I1 can't spend bad money. 

There are two reasons for this. I either 
know that I give out bad money or I don’t. If 
I do know it, even a child can notice my em- 
barrassment for I am an unskilled criminal. If 
I don’t know it, bad luck pursues me: I in. 
variably find a sharp-eyed merchant who 
mercilessly returns to me the money at once. 
When I was a student, necessity compelled 
me to invent something against this curse. | 
was eighteen, all alone in Paris, and my money 
was less than very little. In those days, it was 
the custom—it seems as if it has gone out of 
vogue now—to present every foreigner during 
the first twelve hours of his stay in Paris with 
enough counterfeit money and coins withdrawn 
from circulation to last for a lifetime. They 
instinctively felt who was an absolute stranger 
and who was not. They were especially gen- 
with, the so-called Helvetia assise, a 
Swiss unit. The curious thing about these coins 
was that those with the standing Helvetia 
stamped upon them were all right, and only 
those with the sitting Helvetia were no good. 
God knows why—but thus it was. Well, in the 
first hour I got a sitting Helvetia. I put it 
aside and I dared not try to spend it for 
weeks. But one day I discovered that I had 
very little money left and I needed all m 
Helvetias. So I invented the following device: 
as I had, beside the sitting lady, a twenty: 
franc gold piece, I changed the gold into 
twenty good silver francs—all of them wer 
good—and put them all in my trousers’ pocket. 
1 had twenty-one silver francs, twenty good 
ones and one bad one. I decided to live on 
that pocket and, no matter what happened, to 
spend the francs without looking at them. | 
hoped that the bad Helvetia assise would some: 
how slip out. The money dwindled and 
dwindled. Finally, there was but one singl 
silver franc left in my pocket. I couldn't resist 
the temptation to see which one it was. It 
is unnecessary to relate that it was the bad one. 
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The Alma Martyrs 


VANITY FAIR 


\ Plea to Abolish the Funereal Seriousness Which Characterizes Amateur Sports in America 


HE spirit of our American amateurism 
seems to be epitomized in that serio- 
comic cry that sobbed from the 
side-lines by an injured football player, “I 
would die for dear old Whatsis.” Not being 
musically inclined I 


Was 


either statistically or 
could not say just how many of our college 
marching songs call upon collegians to die 
for alma mater but the number must be con- 
siderable. 

With an utter lack of balance or a sense 
of humour, such as maintained by the British 
amateur sportsman, our intercollegiate foot- 
ball games are played with all of the fervour 
attendant upon a Holy War. At the current 
writing there are dozens of intercollegiate 
feuds, as bitter as any of those which used 
to rage in the Kentucky Hills, born of bitter- 
ness developed upon the gridiron. 

Princeton has athletic 
with Harvard. Army has severed relations 
with Navy so thoroughly that the old chant, 
“May the service united ne’er sever—the Army 
and Navy forever”, efc., seems a bit ironical. 
In the West and the Middle West they have 
the same sort of feuds, all of which are due 
to the fact that the college athletes, the 
leaders in amateur sports, take themselves 


severed relations 


and their play too seriously. 

Starting last season the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching began 
an exhaustive inquisition into collegiate ath- 
letics with a view to correcting such evils as 
might be uncovered in the course of the in- 
vestigation. It is my notion that the first and 
evil is an intense over-seriousness 
on the part of the athletes. With a_ little 
levity and a little lightness introduced into 
these intercollegiate contests I am sure the 


foremost 


other “evils” would correct themselves. 
oy aii of a start might be made by 
amending the songs which call upon the 
sons of the alma mater to die for the dear old 
lady. If there is need for sacrifice on the ath- 
letic fields let the young men become moder- 
ately ill for the alma mater. Let them have 
mumps, measles, whooping cough or any of the 
ailments peculiar to youth but by no means let 
them continue to be called upon to die, for 
with the increasing seriousness there may be 
work for the coroner yet during some of these 
intercollegiate contests. 

This seriousness has become so intense that 
I never care to write anything of a critical 
nature concerning intercollegiate contests. | 
remember the case of a certain college foot- 
ball player whom we might call B. In the “big” 
game there was some confusion as to the 
signal at a critical point. 

To his surprise the ball was snapped into 
B’s hands. For a moment he stood dazed. Then 
he lowered his head and plunged straight ahead 
only to be hurled back as he hit a wall com- 
posed of his own men and the forwards of the 
other team. In the sport pages it was char- 
acterized as a “Bonehead play” on the part 
of B. 


From that time on they called him “Bone- 


By W. O. McGEEHAN 
head B” at the college. He was a sensitive 
youngster and under that spell which has made 
our amateur athletes so The name 
and the blame so preyed on his mind that he 
left the college before graduation and when 
I last heard of him he was still under the 
shadow of that misfortune and that nickname. 

Normally I feel that young men of the col- 
lege age would be inclined to be well balanced 
and disinclined to put this religious fervour 
into their play. I blame most of it to the in- 
terference of the alumni and to the power 
vested in the professional coaches. 

For utter seriousness and an entire lack of 
a sense of humour I hold that an alumnus is a 
terrible thing, as they say. Only an alumnus 
could go into a dressing room between the 
halves and exhort the team to go out and do 
a little dying for dear old Whatsis. 


Y OU can not blame the professional coach 
for taking his work seriously any more 


than you can blame the Greek professor 


serious. 


for taking his connection with the college 
seriously. In fact the coach might be expected 
to be even more serious than the Greek pro- 
fessor because the coach is much better paid 
and has the more congenial employment. 
The Greek professor, therefore, would feel a 
bit difident about urging his class to go after 
Greek until their heads split but the coach 
has no compunction whatever about urging 
his football squad to hit the line until they 
fracture their skulls. 

If the head of any department were as in- 
sistent as the athletic coach in urging his 
charges to do their utmost they would say 
that the old boy had no sense of humour or 
that he had gone batty entirely. The coach 
has the advantage in every way over the pro- 
fessor. No wonder that many a professor looks 
with such envy on the coach’s influence over 
his charges and no wonder that the Association 
of American College Professors makes the 
annual protest against the overemphasis of 
football and all forms of college athletic ac- 
tivities. 

The power of the coach seems to be absolute. 
Only recently I read somewhere of Knute Rock- 
ne of Notre Dame rebuking some of his young 
charges for appearing at football practice 
clean shaven. He intimated quite forcibly, ac- 
cording to the story, that he considered this in 
the way of being effeminate. The yarn may 
not have been true but it was accepted by one 
sporting editor as being entirely true and rea- 
sonable. 

Of course Mr. Jack Dempsey 
was fighting used to permit his beard to 


while he 


grow to a wiry stubble just preceding each 
of his contests. This was to make him appear 
all the more formidable and there also was a 
practical reason. During the clinches Mr. 
Dempsey could rub that beard on the eyelids 
of his opponent and cause him no little an- 
noyance. But it is hard to see why the football 
players should wish to cultivate the appear- 
ance of cave man ferocity or turn their faces 
into a fair substitute for sandpaper. 


But after this outburst, the sporting editor 
declares, the members of the Notre Dame 
team never would report for practice clean 
shaven. They cultivated the roughneck ap- 
pearance which the coach intimated that he 
craved. Knowing Mr. Rockne as I do he prob. 
ably made this remark as a joke, if he made 
it at all, but the football players evidently took 
him with the intense seriousness of college 
athletes. 

This might be taken as an example of the 
spell held over the athletes by the coach. The 
coach is given arbitrary powers because the 
college (in this sense I think that the college 
means the alumni) must have victories, 4 
coach who will bring in unbroken victories and 
who can maintain the athletic prestige of the 
college may do quite as he pleases within lin. 
its and the limits are very wide indeed. 

No manager of a professional baseball team 
would dare ask of his men, well paid as they 
are for their services, what a college football 
coach asks, or rather demands, from the men- 
bers of his squad. In their attitude toward their 
game the professional athletes have to a 
greater degree the amateur spirit than the out 
and out amateurs. It may be that in all things 
the attitude of the professional in this country 
is more the attitude of the amateur abroad, 


N professional baseball they have a signif- 

icant expression, “the old college try.” To 
make the “old college try” means that a base. 
ball player attempts the obviously impossible. 
He rushes into a dugout after a foul ball know- 
ing that he is more than likely to break his 
legs or crunch a few ribs against the concrete 
all the while realizing that it is only barely 
possible that he can reach the ball. 

The tennis player is another type of our 
over-serious amateur athlete. Mr. William 
Tilden 2nd devotes about three times as much 
earnest endeavour and ten times as many hours 
to amateur tennis as Mr. “Babe” Ruth does to 
baseball. This is all the more weird because 
Tilden is an amateur and the “Babe” is a pro- 
fessional in all things. 

The United States Lawn Tennis Association 
is much more serious about the administration 
of amateur tennis than Organized Baseball is 
about the business of administering professional 
baseball. In fact I think that the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association is the most serious 
body in all sports. To the members of this asso- 
ciation tennis is a religion rather than a game. 

I never will forget the funereal atmosphere 
that descended upon Germantown when the 
French team beat the American team and won 
the Davis Cup. The officials of the association 
could not even assume a congratulatory atti: 
tude toward the French. Orally they might 
have been good losers but nobody dared smile 
in the presence of such overwhelming grief. If 
this was an expression of sport, give me a good 
first class funeral with all of the relatives of 
the departed weeping in full strength. 

Consider the preparations for the recovery 
of the Davis Cup. Mr. Tilden as a sort of tem 

(Continued on page 92) 
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, The French Music Hall Star Who Is Soon to Make an American Debut. and His Wife, Yvonne Vallée 
smue 


ef. If RVERy year since the conclusion of the war, the advance season announce- He was discovered at the a 
good 


HOYNIGEN-HUENE 


ge of eighteen by Mistinguett and for ten years was 
ments have proclaimed that Maurice Chevalier, the singing star of the Casino her dancing partner at the Palace and the Folies-Bergére, and finally the Casino 
de Pa 


TiS, Was coming to America. And every year he stayed at home. But this de Paris, where he remained long after she had departed elsewhere. His inimitable 
mn, fortified, perhaps, by his success in London last year in Whitebirds, at talent for mimicry and his ability to “put cever’’ a song soon made him a star on 
His Majesty's, he is actually going to make an American début. After a few weeks his own. Chevalier married Yvonne Vallée (blissfully depicted above) who was 
overy vaudeville he is going to Hollywood to appear in a film. All this in the nature an actress and later his stage partner in the revues. Together they broadcasted the 

3 of a tryout, for despite his popularity with our tourists abroad, Chevalier will not French parody of Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean— C’est bien ¢a, M. Chevalier, C est 
f ten- fenounce Paris until he can be sure of his American reception. Although he is bien ¢a, Mlle. Vallée ...’’ He is now appearing in Les Ailes de Paris, and nightly 
Still a comparatively young man, Chevalier’s career covers almost two decades. attempts a different song in English, no doubt in the interest of his American visit 
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The Colt-Adams Affair 


“amous nventor lame oO WWiurder an Jn ‘or unate rin er 
| I tor ( to Murd Unfort te Print 


How the Brother of the 


| R. ASA H. 
i} of penmanship and bookkeeping. A 

blameless gentleman, no doubt. but 
undignified 
And aided 


a youth 


he first appears in history in the 


ct of peeping through a keyhole. 
abetted by one of his pupils, 
Arzac Seicnette. 


these: 


and 
named 
Mr. Wheeler’s 


at the corner 


were 


The reasons 


school was in a eranite building 
Broadway. 
where later to be 
situated. One chilly September afte 
noon in the 1841 


heine President of the United States. 


of Chambers Street and 


Delmonico’s was 


year John Tylet 


and cvenerally 


peace prevailing in 
lower Broadway and City Hall Park 
Mr. Wheeler was sitting in his 
school-room, quite as usual. His 
calm, and that of youne Mr. Sei- 


onette, was suddenly broken by a 


curious noise in the next room. It 


sounded “like the clashing of foils”: 


afterwards there was a violent fall 
on the floor. 

Aesthetic dancing had not yet 
come in, and Mr. Wheeler at once 


suspected serious trouble. His neigh- 


hour was another expert in book- 
keeping: Mr. John C. Colt, 
famous, until this moment, chiefly 


through his brother, Colonel Samuel 
Colt, who invented the revolver. The 
Colonel had his offices in the tower 
of the old New York University in 
Washington Square, but Mr. John 
pursued his profession—and argued 
about the rent, his landlord, 
Mr. Wheeler—in this building, at the corner 
of Chambers Street, so near City Hall. 

Mr. Colt had 
keeping, and was in the agonies of getting it 
published. Mr. Wheeler probably knew this, 
and knew also something about the peevish 
temper of authors at He 
into the hall, and put his eve to the keyhole 
of Mr. 
but he 


pushed it aside. The 


with 


written a manual on book- 


such times. went 


Colt’s door. The drop was down, 
poked at it with a quill pen, and 
then able 


teacher was 


to see in his shirt-sleeves, bending over 


a man. 
something, and apparently in the act of saw- 


inv, Phe limited possibilities ot the kevhole 
prevented Mr. Wheeler from having a great 
shock: he was unable to see what it was on 


the floor which engaged the attention of the 
man in shirt-sleeves. 

He and his pupil whispered and consulted, 
and took turns at the keyhole. Other pupils 


came, and were sent to fetch the owner of the 


building, or the janitor, or a police officer. 


They knocked at the door—somewhat_ tim- 
idly and tried strategems to induce the 
occupant to open unto them. They were on 


watch, by turns, until the evening. but learned 
nothing of importance. The man inside evi- 
dently discovered the kevhole. for he blocked 
it up, so that that source of entertainment 
had vone 

Next morning, Mr. Wheeler borrowed a kev 
and entered Mr. Colt’s room. It was then 


WHEELER was a teacher 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


empty. A large box, which had been notice- 
able, the afternoon 
there. The floor had been scrubbed, and was 
still damp. Oil and ink had been spilled 
here and there, and thrown in spots on the 
wall. Mr. Wheeler thought his dark thoughts 

like Mr. Littlefield, janitor of the college 
Webster was to 
later. But 


before, was no longer 


Pr become so 


there 


where otessor 


celebrated eight years was 





THROUGH THE 
When Mr. Asa H. Wheeler looked through the 


KEYHOLE 


Mr. John C. Colt making mys- 
es. This illustration reveals what 
Mr. Wheeler did not see—the almost prostrate 
Mr. Samuel ms, who later was completely 
through further energies of Mr. Colt 


saw 


keyhcle he 


terious ges 









despatched 


nothing to do but retire to his own quarters. 


Half an hour later he had a call from 
Mr. Colt, who was very talkative. So 
talkative, in fact, that it was hard for Mr. 
Wheeler to get in his question: 

“Mr. Colt, what noise was that in your 


room yesterday afternoon?” 
The reply was: 
“You 


the 


must be mistaken, as I was out all 
afternoon.” 
\ day or two afterwards, however, Colt 


admitted that he had upset a table, spilt 


some ink, knocked down some books, and 
made “a deuced mess”. Later in the week 
Mr. Colt, “in a very friendly and urgent 
manner, invited Mr. Wheeler to come into 


“to have some conversation on the 


his room, 
subject of bookkeeping”. 

The invitation was repeated, but Mr. 
Wheeler declined, politely and resolutely. 


The celebrated wild horses, had any of them 


been available, would not have been  suf- 
ficient to get the teacher into Mr. Colt’s 
rooms. 

Four days after the disturbance, it became 


venerally known in New York that one of the 
best Samuel 
(Adams, whose place of business was at the 
Ann and Gold Streets, had 
out to collect some bills, on the same Friday 
afternoon when Mr. Wheeler had been called 
to the kevhole. Since then. no one had been 


city’s printers was missing. 


corner of gone 


able to find him. One of his debtors was 
Colt, and the discovery of this fact had 
strenethened Mr. Wheeler’s determination t) 
engage in no private conferences in his neigh. 
bour’s apartment,—no matter what alluring 
prospects might be held out of a little chat 
about bookkeeping. 

A few more days passed, and Mr. Adan’s 
family and friends were advertising and mak. 
ing anxious inquiries. The Mayor 
took a hand, and, with the police, 
interested himself in tracing the box 
which had vanished from Colt’s room, 
Some drivers of carts gave informa. 
tion which led to the hold of the ship 
Kalamazoo, lying at the 
Maiden Lane and taking on a cargo 
for New Orleans. 

The hold was entered; barrels and 
crates were swung out. There was 
no difficulty in finding the box. It 
was opened, and the problem of the 


foot ol 


missing printer was solved. 

The betting was general that it 
would be impossible to get a con 
viction against Colt, or to execute 
the sentence if he were condemned, 
He rich, 
family and friends were too wealthy 
had still 
a judge, 


was too men said; his 
and highly connected. He 
another brother 
in St. Louis. 
However this may have been, Mr. 
Colt himself was in no condition of 


who was 


power or prosperity. He dwelt ol 

scurely, with his mistress, Carolin 

Henshaw. His financial condition was 
precarious: the disputed rent with Wheeler 
had been ten or fifteen dollars and the debi 
to Mr. Adams was only about fifty. 

When he was tried in the City Hall, 1 
the following January, the State traced thi 
the body Colt’s 
room to the hold of the Kalamazoo. Law 
Octon, the janitor of the building, a citizen 
of African ancestry, had seen Colt slide the 
box the after the 
murder. If he had any suspicions at the time, 
he decided to be discreet. The driver of 


progress of victim’s from 


downstairs, morning 


wagon told of being employed by Mr. Colt 
to take the box to the ship. It was addressed 
to R. P. Gross of St. Louis, 
“Mr. Gray, New Orleans”. 
Who Mr. Gross may have been, for whom 
was prepared, I hav 


in the care ol 


this charming surprise 
not been able to learn. Had the box arrived 
at his address the situation would have an: 
ticipated that in two of Stevenson’s stories: 
The Wrong Box and The Neu Arabiar 
Vights. 

Mr. Colt’s brother, Colonel Samuel, ap- 
peared as a witness for the defence, and so did 
the beautiful Miss Henshaw. The statement 
that she was beautiful—with ,black eyes. and 
hair the colour of ripe corn—is made by 4 
modern writer; a contemporary account 
merely says that “she presented an interesting 
appearance’. Neither of these witnesses could 

(Continued on page 8o) 
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itement Fred Pitlow’s noble air finds 
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account without a few noble labels? 
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THE HEAD MAN 
People still buy sound 
Biblical art. The model, in 
this instance, runs an ele- 
vator by night but, for the 
nonce, he is Herod's head 
headsman, about to lob a 
5 cranium into a cringing 
— J group of early Christians 


resting 











\ Young Sereen Actress Finds Favour in the Eyes of Hollywood’s Enfant Terrible 


HE father of ZaSu Pitts had two sisters, 
named Eliza and the other Susan. 
Her mother, in one of those uninspired 


one 


moments women have when children are born, 
decided to take the last syllable of the one 
name and the first of the other and give 
it to her inoffensive child. Hence the name 
that has mystified the film world. 

ZaSu Pitts was born in Kansas. Her father, 
Rulandus Pitts, a New Englander who might 
have stepped out of a Eugene O’Neill drama, 
quickly made use of his gift for wandering 
and left that hinterland early. He settled in 
Santa Cruz, California, when ZaSu was one 
year old. 

Santa Cruz is one of the last remaining 
strongholds of charm in what is 
Rotarian and real estate ridden empire of 
syndicalism and freaks from all over the 


now a 


world. 

From the film player’s recollections of her 
father he was a rather tragic figure, a Colonel 
Sellers of 
clouded with unrealized dreams. They cleared 
at last. He died when ZaSu was still a child. 


sorts whose eyes were always 


HE Government turned his pension of 
over to the 
and 


month 
fed, 


twenty-five dollars a 
widow. On this 
dressed her four children. 

How the God of Infinite Mercy allowed her 
to accomplish this feat is beyond the compre- 
hension of one long schooled in the byways 
of misery. What is more, ZaSu actually had 
a bicycle, which she rode to High School. 

Her mother went her uncomplaining way in 
the shadow of the taciturn New Englander. Be- 


sum she housed 


ng an Irish woman, she had the pagan simplic- 
and_ the 
Inhibitions rattle the Irish to pieces. The 
avony of it is... they do not break. 
ZaSu grew up, a tall, angular girl, with 
immense tragic eyes, and sandy hair straighter 


ity repressed sadness of her kind. 


than streaks of desert sunlight. 


Sensitive, and with starved emotions, she 
became the wall-flower of the California town. 
She was never included in the social activities 
of the Santa Cruz High School. Poverty may 
he welcome in heaven but net in a democratic 


And when 


so she felt, the sting of pity 


nation. an invitation did come to 
the girl, it had, 
with it. 

When a “dramatic society” was organized 
at the school, the name of one of the finest of 
future film players was rejected for the reason 
that only “talented 

The principal, a Mr. Bond, seeing perhaps 
teachers, 


members” were wanted. 


further into the future than most 
insisted that Miss Pitts be given a chance to 
ict. And more . 
to play the lead. A few days before her first 


uppearance in the High School play, the town 


.. the brave man allowed her 


was placarded with 


FANCHON THE CRICKET 
starring 


MISS ZASU PITTS 


ZaSu Pitts 


By JIM TULLY 


The girl’s bicycle became a chariot with 
wheels of flashing silver and gold. 

How good the performance was, posterity 
does not know. 

It is of record however that ZaSu soon left 
ior Hollywood. 

ZaSu’s had “run 
married”. This practice is frowned upon by 


sister away and got 


women of the Irish clan. It went to the heart 
of Mrs. Pitts. She consoled herself with the 





ZASU PITTS 
ZaSu Pitts has played any number of 
comedy parts; Erich von Stroheim alone 
has realized and developed her genius 
for tragedy, which she demonstrates 
in her most recent film, The Wedding 
March, to be Autumn 








released in the 


thought that if her second daughter went 
to Hollywood, she at least would not get 
married. 

The eighteen-year-old girl arrived in the 
film city wearing a cheap blue serge suit, 
trimmed in red. The sun turned the red to 
ereen and the blue to a protesting yellowish 
brown. 

She secured work at the Universal lot, and 
though rated now as being one of the best 
of film comediennes, she was discharged as 
“not being funny”. 

At the time, she shared a twenty-five dollars 
a month apartment with a milliner. 
She managed to get her share of the rent 


young 


nearly every month. After many days she met 
Marshall Neilan, her for 
a part Mary The Little 


who engaged 
with Pickford in 
Princess. 

Neilan often has flashes of true insight. 
After seeing the little country girl’s work, 
he became her consistent encourager. Another 
person became her friend. 

Frances Marion had written the script for 
The Little Princess. Miss Marion is bigger 
at times than her cheap surroundings. When 
work became scarce for ZaSu, Miss Marion 
would write “a part into the script” for her. 


VANITY FAIR 





the artistic 
things are fo; | 
artists. But it remains that  Marshalj | 
Neilan and Frances Marion saved a fa | 
actress for a business that was sadly in need 
of her. 

Upon Neilan’s insistence that Miss Pitts 
had a distinct talent for comedy, Chaplin, 
then at the height of his career, engaged her 
for one of his pictures. 

During the six months required for the 
making of the film Chaplin had not noticed 
Miss Pitts. She now stood expectant, smiling, 
and greeted the master of Hollywood with, 
“How do you do, Mr. Chaplin”. 

He greeted his one talented employee in. 
differently, then frowned, and with bowed 
head, began to walk away. Before he had 
gone far, the crushed girl heard him ask his 
official yes-man, Mr. Charles Francis Reisner, 
“Who in the hell is that?” 

Reisner, in lowered voice, revealed her iden- 
tity to the great master as they hurried on, 

The girl went again to Marshall Neilan, 
who immediately gave her a part in a film 
he was directing. 


marred 
but such 


This may have 
of the story; 


entity 





HE next several years did nothing but pass 

for Miss Pitts. At last, while working on the 
Goldwyn lot in a cheap melodrama called 
Three Wise Fools she heard that Eric von 
Stroheim was making tests to secure a leading 
woman for Greed. 

The bullet-headed, dynamic, and _ kindly 
Austrian sat in a black canopied enclosure 
and photographed the stars under contract to 
the organization. ZaSu Pitts, from an adjacent 
set, watched the contract players flit with light 
heads and feet to the sanctum occupied by the 
first man to ever exhibit courage in the toyland 
of films. 





After three days Mr. von Stroheim was in 
despair. So were the producers. They had 
never understood why the Austrian wanted 
to film the novel. Though they had not read 
McTeague the report from a leading hack in 
the scenario department was to the effect that 
it was neither “wholesome nor happy”. This 
was enough to prejudice the bluebirds of 
finance against it. 

Von Stroheim, with the rumblings of an 
artist in his soul, had always been averse to 
selecting players for a réle because they had 
a “box office name”. 

Having begun to film Greed under the 
handicap of doubt and ridicule, he had now 
to report that none of the contract players 
would do for the part of Trina. 

On his way to the sanctum of Abraham 
Lehr, he saw Miss Pitts. She was sitting alone 
on the set, with a rather forlorn expression. 

The king, always militaristic, dare not ap- 
proach so humble a subject. His assistant 
director went to Miss Pitts and asked her if 
she would like to meet Mister von Stroheim. 
He pronounced the name lovingly. 

ZaSu, with more humour, “fell over three 
chairs getting there”. The director made @ 

(Continued on page 88) 
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to the Films, This Young Actress Has Already Played Seve ‘al Important Roles 
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Manhattan Into Oxford 


A Sentimental Memorial of a Society and a Ritual That Remained Though Transplanted to New York 


ANHATTAN has gone back into Amer- 

ica again, Manhattan that had pro- 

vided for a months so rare a 
microcosm of Oxford. Two days ago the last 
but one of our goodly little company left, 
leaving me only, solitary among the skyscrap- 
ers, dazzled anew by the lights of Broadway 
as if this were the first day I had set eyes 
on them, stunned anew by the clangour of the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated, as if my eardrums had 
never before been assaulted by it. For this 
little Oxford company had been a sort of ram- 
part to each and to all of us, secluding us 
from the terror and the magnificence of New 
York; and when for a moment these things 
seemed to threaten our defenses, we talked 
more firmly, more delicately, that special lan- 
guage of ours, which no dukeling of Magdalen 
and no fellsman’s son from the Queen’s Col- 
leve, has not at his command, that curious 
complex of taboos and formule, older than 
Alfred of Wessex and newer than Edward of 
Wales. 


few 


ND now young Davy has gone too, the last 
FAbut one, gone away to Naples, that 
thence he might go cruising among the Isles 
of Greece, like a little scholar and a little 
gentleman. For in Long Island Sound, he con- 
tended, he saw no silver traces of the footsteps 
of Thetis, and there were no dryads in Cen- 
tral Park, and though he met Silenus more 
than once on Broadway, there was no sign of 
Pan. So he has gone to the Isles of Greece and 
André has gone back to B. S. P. in Geneva. 
(What? You do not know what the B. S. P. 
is? But of course you do. It has slipped your 
memory merely. La Bonne Société Protestante. 
But yes! Of course!) And Archie is back 
aain in Mayfair, where the little earls fore- 
gather. And Raymond .. . well, he was the 
first to go. And a man should have anticipated 
it. His going was bound to unsolder the good- 
liest fellowship of Oxford men of which Park 
Avenue held record. Effortlessly, serenely, 
elegantly, he was the pin of the wheel. When 
he was withdrawn, the wheel wobbled, the 
spokes fell apart. He is in Gloucestershire. 
They are all gone to their own places, and I 
abide in Manhattan and wonder, as if this 
were my first day here, how the Woolworth 
Building is so tall, and when they are going 
to introduce Prohibition, and how the fourth- 
generation Irish policemen speak more authen- 
tic Irish than W. B. Yeats and what sort of 
Peaches are Browning. 

Raymond, as I have indicated, was the 
very core of Oxford in Manhattan. I had no 
notion that he was in this city, nor where he 
might be at all, saving that in whatsoever 
place he might be, he would impose upon it 
the fastidious thralldom of Oxford. It was 
upon the steps of the balcony in the Town 
Hall that we met, for the first time after six 
years. | was present at a performance of Oh- 
‘highbrow music, because I had been taken 
there. He was present because there is no 
music so highbrow that he does not under- 
‘and it; just as, though he has never been 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


seen to read a book, Einstein is child’s play 
to him and Whitehead a nursery rhyme. The 
mysticism of Bohme, the esthetic of Croce, 
the subtlety of the Talmud, the gravity of 
Confucius, the ethnology of the Basques, the 
etymology of Swahili—these things he dis- 
poses of between the spreading of a muffin 
with anchovy relish and the devouring of it. 
How then should Prokoffief oppress him or 
Poulenc mystify? 

“Raymond!” I said, upon the steps of the 
Town Hall that go up to the balcony. 

“You!” said he. 

“None other!” said I. And, in order to dis- 
guise my profound emotion at this meeting 
(for I had always deemed that if he did not 
become the suavest of diplomats in Madrid he 
might have made of himself the most muscular 
of parsons in Bethnal Green) I hazarded: 
“And so our boat bumped yours, after all, in 
the Torpids last year!” Whereupon he: “That 
was a distinguished achievement, for your 
first crew started sixteen places behind our 
second.” 

There is no (as they phrase it here) getting 
a free ride on Raymond. “But do you know,” 
said he, “that André is here?” “No!” I said. 
“And Archie. And Davy. And we'll meet after 
the concert, shall we not, and have a glass of 
port in Davy’s sitter on Park Avenue.” 


OW that small apartment might have 
seemed to other eyes nothing more than 

an apartment. But for the young men who 
gathered there — it itself into 
a “sitter” and a “bedder”, such as are appor- 
tioned in indissoluble twinship to the wealthi- 
est commoner at Oxford and the most haggard 
scholar. That a bathroom positively adjoined 
the “sitter” was an anomaly we shut our eyes 
to, for it had been our wont in those other 
days, before achieving a bath, to climb down 
several tortuous staircases, go shivering out 
into an elm-creaking, windy quadrangle, flap 
our way through the college brewery, ascend 
several tortuous staircases and so at length 
attain a dim bath-chamber where a dozen tiny 
hip-baths huddled ghostily in the half-light: 
and in this place, from the nozzles of a dozen 
hose-pipes, to project water upon ourselves in 
scalding geysers or in thin reluctant icicles. 
But to make up for this improper bath- 
room, had the satisfaction of 
the porter of this correct apartment-house 
gradually lose his New York nature and as- 
sume all the qualities of an Oxford “scout”. 
An Oxford “scout” (who is to be distinguished 
very carefully from that inferior creature, the 
Cambridge “gyp”,) is in certain senses a 
more important person than the Chancellor of 
the University himself. It is true that there are 
more “scouts” than Chancellors, there being 
some dozens of “scouts” to each college and 
but one Chancellor to the whole University. 
But the last is decorative and titular, the 
“scouts” are essential and laborious. And they 
all precisely reduplicate some ideal “scout” 
laid up in Heaven, though one may have 
whiskers and another not, though one may 


resolved 


we seeing 


have a hare-lip and another be as comely as 
Mr. John Gilbert. A “scout” has in his charge 
all the men who room on a single staircase: 
he has their intellectual, and 
athletic deportment in hands—naming 
these matters in the order of their importance. 
He makes their fires and their bed, he carries 
in their meals. Each morning he arrives at 
the little black pantry below his staircase, with 
a little black bag in his hand, rather gyneco- 
logical in appearance. Each evening he car- 
ries the same to his wife or mother, laden with 
such eggs, slices of toast and pieces of napery 
as he judges his masters find superfluous. He 


moral, social 


his 


says “sir” punctiliously. He pronounces “aunt” 
“haunt”. These are his major characteristics. 
These are the characteristics which imposed 
themselves by some sort of magnetic sugges- 
tion upon the hall-porter of that apartment- 
Park Avenue where Oxford estab- 
lished itself in Manhattan. 


house in 


T was, mark you, port those young men 

drank that evening, not high-balls, not gin- 
rickeys—if I do not misspell them—not rye 
nor cocktails. Port. That liquor which 
is the mellow essence of Oxford, that liquor 
regarding which a group of Oxford States- 
men made a treaty with the Government of 
Portugal in the early Eighteenth Century, so 
that those especial grapes of Oporto should 
be pressed and fermented in an especial man- 
ner and be dispatched forthwith to the cellars 
of the Oxford Colleges and sundry other cel- 
lars in England, but never to the cellars of 
any other land in the world. 

We drank port, I say, in Davy’s “sitter”. 
(nd how Davy managed it, perhaps he knows 
as little as any of us; but as we gathered 
there, like secret voluptuaries, from week to 
week of this New York season, gradually that 
room acquired unto itself all those qualities 
by which an Oxford undergraduate’s “sitter” 
is to be distinguished from any other mortal 
dwelling-place. The pipe-racks, with college 
arms. The cushions, the uncomfortable cush- 
ions, with college arms. The armorial bear- 
ings above the door, of those three proud 
institutions—a man’s school, his college, his 
university. The picture called Love Locked 
Out. The statue of a young gentleman extract- 
ing a thorn from his foot. A pipe-jar with 
college arms. A picture entitled September 
Morn. A Beardsley illustration to Salome. 
Two twisted wooden candle-sticks, with col- 
lege arms. 

Effortless, serenely, elegantly (for I can 
abate not one of these adverbs when I speak 
of Raymond), Raymond asserted his _prince- 
dom, not only over our own small company 
islanded in Manhattan, but over Manhattan 
itself, in secret unenergetic ways. It occurred 
to him that whereas people rode to hounds in 
Leicestershire, in Manhattan they made 
money. Why therefore should he not in Man- 
hattan make money? In what place to estah- 
lish himself for that purpose? Wall Street. 
he considered, had much to commend it from 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Lower Cireles of an Anagram Hell 


New Rules and Regulations for a Game That Has Long Since Lost Its Pristine Innocence 


EING of the opinion that my new three- 
flat on the East 
although the renting agents are good 


room River, which, 
enough to call it a five-room apartment, is 
admittedly only a fraction of a building, is, 
nevertheless, as clearly entitled to a name of 
its own as any of the equally recent and more 
that try to be feudal 
out on Long Island, I made public appeal 
this past Spring for help in naming the little 
nest. The response was immediate, hearty, 


anachronistic chateaux 


varied and not nearly so offensive as you 
Jeffrey 
(in person, not a motion picture 


might have expected. It was Lord 
Amherst 
nor a 
Little Casino, his notion being that any 


popular song) who suggested 
home of mine must be a gambling hell, 
if only in a modest way. Now I wish to 
deny with some heat that the Thanatopsis 
Literary and Inside Straight Club has 
had so much as a single meeting under 
my new roof. For, as exclusively an 
nounced in these very pages, I resigned 
from that iniquitous coterie of highway- 

go. Indeed, I resigned 
for the third time as long ago as last 
November, and when those pickpockets 


men four years ago. 


get a resignation three times it becomes 
theirs for keeps. 

But 1 must admit that my new home 
is what you might call an Anagram 
dive. Long, tense sessions of that  har- 
rowing game are played in my library 
(one set of Dickens, with Great Expecta- 
tions missing, 14 copies of Enchanted 
fisles and 1o copies of Going to Pieces). 
The contests may begin after breakfast 
(ro A.M. until 6 P.M.) and last through 
the night till the dawn comes up like 
thunder out of Brooklyn ’cross the river and 
touches with its 


rosy fingers the winking 


minarets of the prison on Blackwell's Island. 

These games are played for blood and 
money. As yet no one, having lost all save 
honour, has flung himself from the balcony. 
But then we have not been open as long as 
Monte Carlo has and, anyway, I always did 
feel that that rival spot on the Azure Coast 
was given—at the suggestion of its Boosters’ 
Committee, | suppose—to flagrant exagegera- 
tion of its suicide record. 

I have a certain fellow-feeling for a morose 
creature of my acquaintance who had won 
his way to the giddy height of the world 
championship in court tennis, only to find 
that no one was looking at him—that no one 
knew how or when or why court tennis was 
played, nor, in fact, that there was such a 
game. The last proficiency in so elegantly 
rare a sport has a kind of enforced reticence. 
Even this fellow’s friends were surprised to 
read of his championship—surprised in the 
manner of the Cockney whose fiancée startled 
him during the trained-animal act by going 
up on the stage and wrapping a docile boa 
constrictor around her neck. 


“You told 


charmer,” he said afterwards. 


never me vou was a_ snake 


“Well.” she replied, “you never asked me.” 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


The hoodlum fringe of society may gape 
at the more conspicuous Tildens and Hagens 
of our generation but does not even know 
that [ am (in many respects and in a quiet 
way) the best croquet player on the Atlantic 
eaboard (Hoarse cries from Charles and 
Kathleen Norris out in California: “Oh, you 
are, are you?) and that I am, and for years 
have been, the undefeated champion at the 
game of Anagrams. At this moment I might 
as well confess also my addiction to Parchesi. 
\t any rate, you could not say, as did the 
snake-charmer’s boy friend, that I never told 
There 


vou. are some of us about whom that, 





A QUIET EVENING 


A glance at this picture suggests 
that anagrams went out about the 
time of Sweet Marie and that even 
its hey-day it was intended 
chiefly as a way of distracting the 
adenoidal and the not too bright 
at least, can never be said with any justice. 
Due to popular misconceptions as to the 
nature and possibilities of this old-fashioned 
game and due more especially to the wide- 
spread ignorance of the bacterial corruptions 
to which they have been subjected in recent 
years, there is usually a routine titter at the 
thought of anyone of my years and bulk and 
era challenging the world at croquet, Ana- 
grams, and in moments of Luciferian reck- 
lessness, Parchesi. I suppose they think of 
me as preparing for this great contest by 
passing through the chenille portiéres into 
the dusk of the back parlour and there softly 
playing Hearts and Flowers on the piano- 
forte, or, after reading a chapter in St. Elmo, 
taking a little lavender and valerian to quiet 
my poor nerves. They conceive of me, I take 
it, as one tutored when young by that J/iss 
Prism who, in leaving the fair Cecily Cardew 
to her lesson in economics, bade her omit the 
“The Fall of the Rupee” as too 
stimulating. Well, this very treatise is an ef- 
fort to restore a little of the lost standing of 
the game of Anagrams and, if encouraged, I 


chapter on 


will then devote myself to a monograph en- 
titled Parchesi: Then and Now. 

I am inclined to suspect that the popular 
notion of Anagrams as an insipid pastime 
derives to some extent from the depressing 


picture of a family at play which still adorp; 
the box containing the game as it is many. 
factured by the Parker Brothers up Salen 
way. A glance at this picture would sugges 
that Anagrams went out at about the time 
of Sweet Marie and that even in its hey-day 
it was intended chiefly as a way of distract. 
ing the not too bright. How different js 
this from the picture of the First Wit of 
Her Time, bent over a real Anagram came, 
her highball glass held fiercely till empty, 
her face contorted with dislike of the human 
race as she tries, with only a K, a Q andaJ 
available, to change either BATIK or DROY. 
EDARY into another word—how differ. 
ent, indeed, from the home-life of our own 
dear Queen. 

Although a paragraph that seeks ty 
tell how a game is played, is always 
about as readable as the limpid “BK to 
WQ4” prose of the chess problems, | 
must attempt a slight description of an 
Anagram contest in action. All the letters, 
each painted on a bit of wood, lie prone 
on the table. In turn the players draw 
them, one at a time, the unused letters 
accumulating, face up, in a common pool. 
When, by drawing and adding a new 
letter to this pool, a player can form a 
word, he grabs it and it remains his 
until another player takes it, who, by 
using its letters and adding one or more 
to them, forms another word. Thus you 
stare long and resentfully at your neigh- 
bour’s BANSHEE until you swoop down 
on it and, by aid of your newly-turned §, 
change it into HAS-BEENS. Then it is 
yours unless he happens to change it, in 
turn, into BALANCE-SHEETS. 

I know that in their instructions those old 
softies, the Parker Brothers, allow you to 
begin with words of one letter, such as A or 
I, and, as I study the eager little faces on the 
cover of the box, I can see that even that 
requirement would quite exhaust them. To 
make it harder, we rougher boys fix five let: 
ters as the minimum and will not accept any 
mere participial or plural variation of a four- 
letter word. Thus SCONE (though nothing 
to boast about) would be allowed as a starter, 
but not CONES. 

It is the rape of words from other players 
that gives the game its sadistic satisfaction. 
To pounce down and carry off a word from 
your opponent's wretched little collection (of 
which he is so pitiably proud), you must, 
however, change the root. Thus you must leave 
SCONE alone if you can only change it to 
SCONES, but if you can change it to SEC: 
OND or CORNERS or SCORNED or I)- 
NOCENCE or CORNETS, you’li be a man. 
my son. 

If it has been agreed that seven words, let 
constitute a game, it is when 
a player has got his seventh that the real 
strain sets in. Then the other players, each 
drawing a letter, go into a huddle. Some of the 
seven words look hopeless. For instance, what 
{Continued on page 8o) 
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A Step-Son of Mother India’s Aunt Answers 


\ Parody Investigation of America in Miss Mayo’s Best Manner, and Literary Grist of the Month 


Translator's Note: Inspired by the spectacular 
success Of an American authoress, a self-appointed 
grain-inspector from America who took a Cook’s tour 
through India one week-end and subsequently wrote a 
scorching indictment of the entire nation, Mr. John 
Riddellhi of Bombay has in turn prepared the fol- 
lowing sensational exposé of the sex-life, crime and 
gesolation in America, based on a post-card he once 
received from a friend in Des Moines. Mr. Riddellhi, 
an Indian sage and student, is blind in both eyes, 
deaf as a post, and can neither read nor write; and 
hence he is quite as qualified for his investigation, if 
you want to call it that, as was the authoress for hers.) 


AVE you, perchance, my friends, ever 

elanced into a refuse-can? What have 
ven seen, as you removed mayhap the 
deceased cat whose tail protrudes stiffly from 
the top, like the peppermint cane in a Christ- 
mas stocking? What have. you found, as you 
plunged your wrist eagerly into the rich mix- 
ture of empty lobster-shells, potato-peelings, 
jury loaves of bread, and grape-fruit rinds 
half-filled with sodden coffee-grounds, but gar- 
hage! garbage! garbage! What did you ex- 
pect to find in a refuse-can? Tea-roses? 

[tis in such a spirit, my head bowed so that 
[won't miss any dirt, that I approach my little 
treatise upon your land of America—an in- 
vestigation rendered all the more remarkable 
by the fact that I have never been to America 
in my life. In fact, if America is anything like 
as exciting as I’m going to make it out to be 
inthis forthcoming pamphlet, I can’t get there 
soon enough. 

Although I have never been to America, a 
fact which obviously qualifies me to write of 
nevertheless informed on good authority of 
the following terrible fact: A number of peo- 
ple die in America every year. 

Let us consider for a moment, my friends, 
ee we peruse our statistics further, what this 
disturbing fact indicates. It means, first of all, 
that everyone who is born in America is 
doomed to certain death. It means that the 
prevalence of child-marriages, disease, ennui 
and sheer old-age take off the majority of the 
population within their own lifetime. Surely 
this is a thorough indictment of the whole na- 
tion. It is high time that a civilized country 
like India took a hand. 

In the first place, according to a wholly re- 
iable authority (my uncle who lives in China ) 
the number of child-marriages in America 
today is truly staggering. Children are often 
aunts and uncles long before they have reached 
the age of puberty; and sometimes the mar- 
tiage license bureau in the Municipal Build- 
ing in New York is entirely blocked by the 
waiting perambulators of its applicants. In- 
deed, marriages in this bureau are not at all 
uncommon between nine and twelve, also be- 
tween two and five in the afternoon. 

The following revolting description of a 
ypical child-marriage in New York was for- 
warded to me by a friend of a friend who 
knows a fellow and his wife in Schenectady. 
They never really saw the ceremony them- 
selves, but they know someone who says he 
‘id; and consequently I am perfectly safe in 
‘suming that this is typical of the barbaric 


it without any prejudice whatsoever, I am 
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customs practiced generally all over America 
today. 

In this child-marriage of which I am speak- 
ing, the groom was a year and two months 
old, while his little bride-to-be was not born 
until the following Thursday. This complicated 
things a little, but it turned out all right when 
her parents agreed to furnish an affidavit. The 
church was attractively decorated for the cere- 
mony in baby-blue ribbon, and the bride- 
groom was wheeled up the aisle to the altar 
by the best man, a stalwart lad of three. In 
the presence of the minister he solemnly 


& COVAKR UBIAS 





AUNTIE INDIA 
A portrait by Covarrubias of the 


itinerant Cook’s Tourist, Miss 
Katherine Mayo, who went into India 
looking for dirt and, to her shocked 
surprise and the immense gratifi- 
cation of her publishers, found it 


handed over the teething-ring to the bride’s 
mother, who was several months his junior. 
Following a wedding breakfast of Imperial 
Granum, the couple left as soon as possible in 
their perambulator for a honeymoon trip 
through Central Park. 

In a similar child-marriage, which took 
place recently in Boston, according to a re- 
liable authority (The New York Evening 
Graphic), the husband was over ninety-six 
years of age when he was married; and inas- 
much as his little bride was not born until 
nearly three years later, he died in the mean- 
time of old age. As a result the unfortunate 
bride was born a widow, and was soundly 
spanked. 

These few examples, all of them on the 
soundest possible hearsay, are sufficient to 
show the frightful conditions which exist in 
America today, as far as child-marriages are 
concerned. And as a result, divorces are be- 
coming so prevalent that they are threatening 


to close the kindergartens. Whither is Amer- 
ica drifting? 

And not only is the child-marriage situation 
a particularly — poignant 
spread of disease in America, according to 


one; but th 


information I discovered recently in my vest- 
pocket, begears description. For example, 
head-colds are a common occurrence in this 
plague-ridden country; and as a result of a 
single afternoon on the seashore at Coney Is- 
land, local doctors reported over 56,000 cases 
of sun-burn and four babies who had swal- 
lowed clam-shells. And yet they allow inte: 
marriage between men and women, and possi- 
ple propagation of these epidemics! 

In an effort to get at the bottom of the facts 
concerning the current state of health in Amer- 
ica, a self-appointed committee recently made 
a thorough investigation of the hospitals an: 
sanatoriums, where they found that almost ev- 
ery patient in American hospitals was suffer- 
ing from one disease or another. In a thorough 
investigation of thes¢ institutions, in fact, it 
was impossible to find a single patient who 
was really feeling well and up on his toes; and 
ina number of places, notably the Hospital f«: 
Joint New York, 
discovered suffering from two or three ailments 
at a time. And yet these unhealthy institutions 
are not only permitted to exist but are even 
subsidized by the Government of America! 

Nor is the only illness in America confined 


Diseases in inmates wert 


to these specific locales. After considerable re- 
search among the crowds on the streets, in the 
subways, and Gray’s Drug Store, on West 
Forty-fourth Street, the committee learned 
that out of 500 citizens whom they interviewed, 
fully 400, or 80°C, were afflicted with Pyor- 
rhea, all of them under forty. In addition the 
following lurid figures were disclosed: 


Eye-strain 153 
Pyorrhea l 
(Note: He was a Siamese twin) 
Freckles oe 
Housemaid’s Knee 19] 
Ingrowing toe-nails 13 
Charlie Horse 62 
Golf 227 


In addition 99 thought John Barrymore 
was their favourite actor, 14 were in favor 

of Prohibition, and 461 had never been 

kissed. 

Moreover, the following diseases are pres- 
ent today in most of the big cities in these 
staggering proportions: Tabloid Newspapers, 
299%; Literary Teas, 859 >; Women Hitch-Hi- 
kers, 92%; Transatlantic Flyers, Channel 
Swimmers and Political Orators, 1304; Radio 
Loud-Speakers, 88°; Golf Pants, 4396; Sen- 
ator Heflin, 21%. Patent Cigar-Lighters, on 
the other hand, are on the wane. 

Following these shocking revelations con- 
cerning the disease prevalent in America, the 
horrified committee subsequently made a 
thorough investigation of the State Hospital 
for the Insane at Matteawan. Here it was dis- 
covered that 983 persons, fully 97% of the 

(Continued on page 85) 
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THE SEA DOG 
Dottie is giving Toto a lovely bath in A 
the great big ocean and Toto just hates 
it. He plans to retaliate by sneaking ; 
into the bathhouse and shaking him- 
self all over Dottie’s pretty-pretties 
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DRY CLEANING 
Percy detests the sea but loves the sun 
and the sand. Meanwhile two saucy beach- 
combers are razzing his bathing-suit and 
straw hat by giving that famous cross- 
word puzzle cheer, ‘Ra, Ra, Ra, Sun God!” 


ARTISTS EVER 


Once an artist, always an artist. Transport 
a Greenwich Villager to Provincetown 
and she will turn instantly to sand-sculp- out 0 
ture or painting, as have Enid and Thyra. that, 
Fortunately the tides wash it all out 
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SUMMER ROMPERS shor 
This merry outfit, running on a mixture of 
cold salt-water and warm Scotch, are hav- ; 
ing a swell time, dashing up and down now 


the beach, dripping on the neighbours. the 1 
Little Wilfred will pass out about 4:30 


CAMERA, PLEASE... 
David is unhappy and wishes the photog- 
rapher would hurry. He is cold and his 
wife, looking on, is waxing hot. She will 
throw sand in his eyes when he escapes 
from the Sirens and makes for shore 
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Odd Amphibians, Seen Along the Shore : 


Drawings by 


Alan Odle 





see! 


: e R 4 hin 
Our Beach Scout Shoots a Few Sea-Scapes with Some Incidental Mer-men and Maidens 
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Hagen, the Magnificent 


A Few Items Concerning the American Golfer Who Has Won the British Open Three Times 


ALTER HAGEN has won the 
British Open Championship — three 
times, to say nothing of having been 
second or third, so that T almost think this must 
be the third time I have sat down to write of 
him for Vanity Fair. I do so nevertheless with- 
put too many doubts and tremors, whether on 
my own behalf or that of my readers, because 
there are so many sides to Hagen that there 


now 


seems always something more or less new to 
say about him. 

This time for example he has revealed him- 
self to us in a new light, that of the steady 
rather than the dashing player. In the course 
of four rounds of the Royal St. George links 
at Sandwich, with its far back tees and its 
tremendous bunkers, Hagen did not have a 
single six on his card. His nearest pursuers, 
Sarazen and Compston, did have sixes; in 
fact each of them had a seven, and that is why 
they did not win and Hagen did. “Steady” is 
arelative term. Hagen was not impeccable in 
the Bobby Jones manner. He has not got it 
inhim to go round the course without a single 
bad shot but he made very few bad shots and 
he showed once more his unique capacity for 
cutting his losses and for refraining from 
throwing good money after bad. He has of 
course amazing resource in the matter of re- 
covery, Whether by laying chips dead or getting 
out of bunkers, but he has a greater power than 
that, namely a power of making the very best 
of any situation just as he finds it without any 
vain regrets or retrospects. I was standing with 
a friend watching him, as he walked off a 
green on which he had just missed rather a 
short putt. “It was a pity he missed that one,” 
said I. “Hagen has forgotten all about that by 
now,” said my friend. “He is going to play 
the next hole.” As far as it is humanly possi- 
ble so to do, I believe that Hagen does put out 
of his mind what has gone before and tackles 
each hole and each shot as an absorbing prob- 
lem on its own account. | never knew any other 
golfer who could do it to the same extent un- 
less it was Mr. “Jerry” Travers. How many 
strokes it has been worth to him in the course 
of his now long career Heaven alone knows. 


ROM a technical point of view also Hagen 

showed himself in a new light, or at least 
I thought so. Something more of ease and lei- 
sureliness seemed to have crept into his 
methods. I do not know whether this is the 
mellowing effect of comparative middle age (al- 
though six and thirty seems mere infancy to 
us with our Taylors, Braids and Vardons) but 
there it is. When he first came here he used to 
attack the ball with an exuberant tigerish 
lerocity; he looked as if he wanted to hit the 
ball just as hard as ever he could for the physi- 
cal pleasure of doing so. Moreover, through 
the green, if there was ever a question be- 
tween wood and iron, he used to take the iron 
club, Sometimes he made miraculous shots 
with it; now and again he over-hit himself and 
made a downright bad one. Now this year he 
seemed all the while to be playing well within 
himself, with a little something up his sleeve 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


in case of need. The address, even, was less 
flamboyant. The old formidable cock of the 
head to one side, just before the club went 
up, was still there but the actual hit was 
palpably less venomous and he_ took his 
spoon in preference to his driving iron. A 
friend of mine, a good judge of the game 
if perhaps a little fond of a paradox, watched 
Hagen getting that appalling beating at 
Compston’s hands of eighteen up and seven- 
teen to play, and declared that he looked a 
better golfer than ever before. He made that 
declaration on account of this greater ease 
in striking and I am inclined to think he was 
right. It was possible of course that with the 
old venom there had departed also something 
of the tremendous “will to victory.” Hagen 
might be a more polished golfer and yet not 
so great a winner. The result of the champion- 
ship has surely solved that doubt. He is still 
essentially a winner, the greatest winner in 
the world. 


DID not see Hagen’s match with Compston 

at Moor Park but I have talked to many 
people who did and I know that Compston on 
those two days played golf that might and 
probably would have beaten anybody. But of 
course it ought not to have beaten Hagen by 
that preposterous margin. Hagen was smashed 
and battered but he was not crushed. Any other 
man would have had the spirit knocked out of 
him for the time being. Another man might 
have taken that defeat, as Hagen did, like a 
fine sportsman but might yet have had no 
stomach left for the light. On Hagen it only 
acted as a spur and I can pay no higher com- 
pliment to his vitality and recuperation power 
than to say this which I believe to be the truth; 
those who knew him best regarded him as all 
the more dangerous in the Open Championship 
on account of that annihilating defeat. “It 
would be just like him,” they said, “to bob up 
again and win,” and that is precisely what oc- 
curred. He was a little fat and soft, out of 
training and out of practiee and he had only 
one short week in which to recover his fighting 
fitness. He practised and he played but he did 
not seem to be taking over-much trouble; he 
was perfectly cheerful and light-hearted to 
outward view and incidentally he smoked a 
good many cigarettes as he played—a thing 
I have never seen him do before when serious 
business was on foot. Whatever was his pre- 
cise method, it was eminently successful; he 
improved steadily with every round and his 
last two rounds were truly magnificent. 

After it was all over Hagen told an inter- 
viewer that he had never played in a 
championship with less confidence, since he felt 
master of no single one of his clubs and had 
constantly to be thinking about details of grip 
and stance and swing. He should know best 
but I must say that he concealed these doubts 
wonderfuliy well. His natural genius for show- 
manship came to his aid and he walked up to 
the ball as if there was but a single thought 
in his mind, namely, that of despatching it to 
its goal. Perhaps one exception may be ad- 


mitted. To begin with, he did not look entirely 
happy on the green. He was using, I believe, 
anew putter, though built on the familiar lines, 
and one missed something in his method of 
handling it. He used to have a trick of lifting 
his putter high in the air before holing it in 
front of the ball, and this had disappeared. He 
took more care than usual—and he was always 
careful in this regard—in the exact placing 
of his feet. He seemed to be holding his body 
still—and he always stands still as a statue— 
more by conscious effort and less by instinct. 
Perhaps this is over-fancifulness on my part 
but I hardly think so. Whether it be or not, 
I am sure of this, that his confidence on the 
green was coming back all the time and on the 
last day he looked as if he could not miss them. 
I did see him miss a couple of putts which I 
fully expected him io hole and each of these 
was for a “birdie” three. When he had to hole 
one to get the par figure after a mistake, he 
never failed and that seems to me rather char- 
acteristic of him; he is best at the neck-saving 
shots, when his back is against the wall. 


OUND a player of such remarkable charac- 

ter legends always cluster. There arises a 
new crop of them with every championship. 
Here are two little stories of him from Sand- 
wich. In one round—I forget which but it was 
not on the last day—he was playing the thir- 
teenth hole which is a long two-shotter. He had 
pushed out his second and had to play a little 
chip over a cross-bunker to the green. To the 
general consternation he threw up his head 
and completely missed the shot so that the ball 
trickled—-it did not pitch—into the 
bunker. His only comment made with appar- 
ently complete serenity was “I thought I could 
put that ball so near the hole that I didn’t 
trouble to look at it.” Forthwith he waded into 
the deep bunker, played a desperately good 
shot out of it to within five and twenty feet of 
the hole and holed his putt. The other story 
is of the end of the second day’s play when half 
the Championship was over. Hagen had begun 
with a 75 which kept him well within striking 
distance and crept nearer to the leaders with 
a second round of 73. He stood equal second 
with Sarazen at 148, Jurado being first with 
145. He therefore remarked “Well, I reckon I 
ean still play one good round in a champion- 
ship.” And as all the world now knows he was 
as good as his word. Each of his next two rounds 
was a 72. Which of the two he would consider 
his one good round I do not know. Perhaps 
the first of the two should have the credit since 
in the second he was a little lucky in the matter 
of bunkers. Once he played a poor approach 
and his ball lay safe on a little island of turf 
between two traps, causing Sandy Herd to ex- 
claim, “If I had played that shot I should have 
been in both bunkers at once.” Still Fortune 
favours the brave, he had certainly not been 
lucky in any of his previous rounds and that 
last 72, when he was leading and setting the 
pace, was an awe-inspiring effort. Those who 
watch championships will agree with me, I 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Prize-Winning Contract 


Why Good Play Is of Considerably More Value in Contract Bridge Than in Auction 


r Contract, good play is of the utmost 
declaration is 


than at 


final 
higher 


value, because the 


/ 


usually considerably 
\uction Bridge and non-success is penalized 
rite h Inore severely. 


It is curious how many of the slam hands 
that are bid and defeated because of unlooked 
for distribution, or an unfortunate finesse 
that might just as well have been right, could 
be made to respond to perfect treatment. 


The following deal was bid rather freely. 


| ? 


hut who can say it was not a fair gamble? 


-J, 9, 8,7, 4. 
& -Q, 6, 2. 














@ -J, 10, 9, 8, 6, 2. @-O, 79, 4. 
K.8 N -10 ‘ 5,6,4 
0. W E 2D 7 > 4. 
-10, 2. : aOR ae 
. > + 
#-J, 8,3. &-7,9 
@-K. 
-A, Q, J, 2. 
-A, K, Q. 
#-A, K, 10, 9, 4. 
South had the deal and opened with two 


Clubs which West passed and North raised 
to Three. South, further 
jumped to seven Clubs and all hands passed. 


without ceremony 
It is a close question whether South’s original 
bid should not Clubs. Even 
without a trick in the partner’s hand, the 
chance for game appears well worth trying for. 


have been five 


South’s second bid for the Grand Slam was as- 
suredly speculative. Six Clubs would still have 
left the door open for North to try for the max- 
imum, if his cards warranted such procedure. 

The opening lead of the Jack of Spades 
was won with the King, the Dummy put 
in with the trump, the Ace of Spades afforded 
a discard of the two of Hearts and then the 
Heart finesse took the joy out of life with 
completeness and dispatch. If the Hearts had 
been decently divided, with the King in East’s 
hand, the Declarant would 
the third round in Dummy and the bold bid 
would have been eminently 

Now, let us revert back to our early state- 


have trumped 
successful. 


ment anent playing bad contracts cleverly. 
Vhile the Heart about an even 
chance, the far that the 
opposing Diamonds are not massed in one 
hand. Played on this premise, the Ace—King 
of Clubs, followed by the King—Queen of 
Diamonds and the Dummy put in with tle 
Ciub Queen paves the way for a Grand Slam. 


Finesse is 


better chance is 


Of course, some one is sure to call attention 
to the unfortunate detail of the Diamond suit 
being blocked by the Ace in the South hand, 
and if the third Diamond had been played, 
West would have cheerfully stuck in his re- 
maining trump, so we must again stress the 
play motif. When Dummy is in with the Queen 
of trumps, the Ace of Spades is led and the 
Ace of Diamonds is chucked thereon. 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 


And so, not only is the Grand Slam made 
as agreed, but one perfectly good Ace is left 
over to show how sound our bidding really is. 

It is not very often that a hand permits 

so 





h pretty play by two adversaries as this: 
$ -6, 3. 
-A, 7, 6, 4, 2. 
-K, J, 8. 
a-J, 10, g. 
@-7. @-9, 8, 5. 
K, Q, ff Io, N -none 
8, 5, 3. W E -10, 9, 7, 6. 
-none S ie Aa 
a-A, QO, 8, 5,2. &-7, 4,3 











@-A, K, Q, J, 10, 4, 2. 
’ +9. 

-A, Q, 2. 
#-K. 6. 


South preémpted with four Spades, West 
refused to be squelched and bid Five Hearts, 
North doubled, but South could not withstand 
the lure of 150 honors and went to five Spades. 
It looked as though North might have ven- 
tured six Spades, but luckily he desisted and 
the auction closed. 

The King of Hearts was led, the Ace 
covered, East trumped and returned the Club. 

The enemy gathered in two Club tricks 
defeating the contract and putting North in 
a most unhappy frame of mind because his 
double of five Hearts had not been permitted 
to stand. South insisted that the take-out was 
compulsory and that bad luck was responsible 
for his downfall. 

Here the ever joyous kibitzer entered the 
fray. “But why didn’t you make your contract 
and win the game?” 

The Declarant looked unspeakable things. 
“How could 1, when he trumped my Ace right 
off the bat?” 

It seemed 

“You should have refused to put up the 
\ce of Hearts, trumped the 
drawn all the trumps and discarded a Club 
Ace of Hearts when it was safe to do 


reasonable. 


second round, 
on the 
so. The Heart was good for only one discard, 
but there was no hurry about it.” 

Of course, the super-expert has already 
spotted the sophistry in the kibitzer’s argument. 

Unquestionably, South should have ducked 
the Heart lead in Dummy, as the best chance 
to make his contract. While he could not know 
that East was void of Hearts, it was fair to 
presume such a contingency. 

East, with his 
trumps, should have trumped the Heart trick, 


however, three worthless 


whether or not it was covered, as it was the 
one chance to get in and lead up to the weak 
Club suit in Dummy. 

It seemed a shame that East was not given 
the opportunity to execute this neat coup. As 
a solace he might try his luck at making 
twelve tricks on the following hand. Playing 
at double dummy, with all the cards exposed, 
the slam offers a problem situation that will 


puzzle many experienced Contract Players. 
In the hand below, North dealt and bid 
two No Trumps, South ventured four Spad 
and North went to six Spades. 
This seems like a sizable contract to Eas. 
so he doubled and West led the Jack of Hearts, 





#-A,0,4 
K,0,8:3 
“A, 9, 4 
#-A,J,9 
#-none . @ -8, 5, 2. 
© N : 
-J, 10, 9, 5, 4, 2. W E |° -A, 6. 
Ad 358.653. S » -K, 7, 2. 
&-7, 4. # -Q, 10, 8, 5, 2, 











aK, J, 10, 9, 7, 6, 3. 

Pan, ; 

6-10, 5. 

#-K, 6, 3. 
North covered, East won with the Ace and 
returned the six. It might be interesting to 
lay this hand out and see if you can take the 
balance of the tricks against the best defense 
of East and West. 

The doubling hand is pretty well marked 
with the King of Diamonds and the Queen of 
Clubs, so it is apparent that the natural Club 
finesse will be a losing play. That the opening 
lead might have been a singleton is very re- 
mote, but nevertheless a high trump should be 
played on the Heart to prevent “accidents.” 

Three rounds of trumps follow and the King 
of Hearts permits the discard of a losing 
Diamend. Now the Ace and Jack of Clubs, 
covered by East, and taken by South. There is 
just a chance that West may hold the ten of 
Clubs once guarded, in which event the con- 
tract is easy. No ten of Clubs appearing to 
gladden the heart of the Declarant, he leads 
the remaining three rounds of trumps. 

When the last trump is led at the eleventh 








trick. this end position has developed: 
@- none 
-8 
>-A 9D 
ob - none 
@ -none @ - none 
-10 Y= none 
>-Q J -K7 
# -none 4-10 
o-7 
vy -> hone 
>- 10 
aA-6 


0 


On the seven of Spades, West reluctantly 
discards a Diamond, North gives up the Heart 
and East gives up—hope! 

After South takes the lead, at the second 
trick, no method of defense by East and West 
can prevent him from winning the balance 
of the tricks. 
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The Well-Dressed Woman Goes Yachting 


Presenting a Few Correct Costumes and Some Triumphant Colours for Sailing Out to Sea 


LUE ... White and Red have won! They are the championship colours 

of the summer of 1928. Yellow tried very hard but only held second place. 
Navy blue and white, sailors’ colours, have always been popular, but Chanel is 
tesponsible for adding the red. This year the tri-color—red, white and blue (the 
order being a question of patriotism) plays an important part in every summer 
watdrobe. A blue sky and a sparkling sea. Mary, Ellen and Alice are starting 
out for a sail dressed in a workmanlike manner. It is a hot day and Mary (at the 
tight) who hadn’t thought of going sailing had on for luncheon a pleated white 
crépe de chine dress, a white felt hat and the inevitable Chanel scarf. Instead of 
changing her entire costume she just put on her white sail-cloth coat and belted 


it snugly around her. Her tri-colour scarf is knotted and allowed to wave jubi- 
lantly. Ellen in the centre is ready for anything that might happen. She really 
wouldn’t care if the boat capsized and she had to swim home. She has on a man’s 
white polo jersey (how happy she was to discover that they could be had in small 
sizes). She leaves the neck open and wears a dark blue suéde belt. Her skirt is the 
popular Chanel wrap around model of ondemoussa with side pleats. Alice's skirt is 
made of white broadcoth, a slight variation of the Chanel. She will probably take 
off her dark blue reefer jacket when she gets down to business and roll up the 
sleeves of her white shetland wool sweater. Reefer jacket from Best & Co., Sweaters 
from Brooks Brothers; Skirts, Saks & Best & Co., Sail-cloth Coat, Hat and Scarf, Saks 
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ANOTHER LAST WORD IN CRUISERS 


One of the highest developments in cruisers is Ripogenus, a new 50-foot Consolidated craft 
which combines charm and luxury with the utmost in practicality, seaworthiness and comfort 
—an excellent ship for the family or the fishing sportsman and his cronies. She has com- 
modious sleeping quarters, large windows, forward and after cockpits and considerable speed 


The Smart World Afloat 


Comfort, Rest and Even New Adventures Await the Tired Business Man Who Owns a Boat 


FULL participation in modern activities 

demands more time and energy than any 

of us, twenty-five years ago, dreamed we 
possessed in many Cases more than we ac- 
tually do possess. 

On today’s horizon there is no sign of a 
diminution of these activities, but there are 
very definite signs that a goodly number of us 
have decided to include in activities a 
great deal more bodily leisure than we have 
allowed ourselves in the past. 

It is exactly for this reason that motorboat 
cruising—of three separate kinds—is attract- 


our 


ing the serious attention of wealthy and less 
wealthy people in all parts of the country. 

Three men have listened to the call of the 
One is a banker, another a 


with two aeronautical engines of 550 hp. each 
which send her spinning over the water at 4o 
miles an hour. Up forward she has a big 
bridge deck, surrounded by non-shatterable 
windshields, from which the captain navigates 
and handles the engine-room signals. Still 
further forward is a deeply cushioned cock- 
pit where the banker sometimes sits with a 
few of his friends and lets the fast moving 
breezes blow the office cobwebs from his mind. 
Below there are only sleeping accommodations 
for two people, but three or four may bunk 
upon occasion on the wide leather cushions 
of the after cockpit. There is a complete gal- 
ley with electric stoves and other parapher- 
nalia for the preparation of comprehensive 





sea. 
doctor, the third a_ well-known 
sportsman whose horses accumu- 


late many bits of blue ribbon dur- 
ing the season and whose speed- 
ometer frequently registers jo as 
he guides his cars over the Long 
Island Motor Parkway. All three 
of them have purchased cruising 
motorboats. 

The banker is a busy man and 
his yacht is a busy yacht. He can 
seldom get far enough away from 
his office to enjoy the marine life 
to the fullest. But he does what he 
can. 

His boat is a beautiful thing, 
long and lovely, cool and white, 





meals. It is a wonderfully built ship, with not 
so many living facilities, but much more deck 
room than is usual on a boat of this size. There 
is a reason for this. 

The banker lives at Port Washington, Long 
Island. Every business day during the summer 
he boards his boat at the Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club. A shower, a change to fresh clothes laid 
out by the Filipino steward, and breakfast, 
prepared by the same dignitary, in the glass- 
enclosed cabin or the air-enclosed cockpit, 
followed by a perusal of the financial pages, 
the dictation of some important letters and 
memoranda to a secretary or into a dictaphone 
and, presently, past a panorama of Long Is- 
land Sound loveliness and East River ugliness, 
the banker is at the 26th Street 
landing of the New York Yacht 
Club, into one of his cars and hur- 
rying through the traffic to the office. 

Thus the banker combines his 
enjoyment of his 66-foot express 
with of the exi- 
gencies of his business, at the same 
time avoiding the irritation and 
inconvenience of traffic delays over 
the ordinary routes. He returns 
home the same way early in the eve- 


commuter some 


THE QUEST OF THE CUP 
Not a cruiser, this, but one of 
the cruising man’s sidelines— 
Victor Withstandley and Flying 
Fish III, third of the outboards 
with which he has for two years 
won the outboard Gold Cup 
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ARUN FOR THEIR MINNOWS FOR TRANQUIL TOURING 
(Above) For the wealthy offshore (Left) The Luders 42-foot sedan 
fisherman there is nothing to ex- day cruiser is a Standardized 
cel the 34-foot Banfield Sea Skiff yacht which combines luxury. 
cruiser, such as Alert, a 22-miler beauty and comfort with the satis- 
Charles E. Ringling factory speed of 25 miles per hour 

coast winging harpoons into un- 


ning, takes his family for a spin up 
the Sound or, donning his dinner 
clothes on the way, attends a dinner 
or dance at one of the many delight- 
ful yacht clubs and country clubs 
that dot both shores of the Sound. 
But it is when he can get away for 
a week-end or longer with friends 
that that boat and especially that af- 
terdeck are mostly useful. For 
this banker is a fisherman. He knows 
the habits and every 
worthwhile kind of fish that pokes its 
nose into our Eastern waterways. At 
the beginning of a fishing trip he 
may linger at Larchmont awhile to 
enjoy the festivities of Race Week. 
He may take in the Yale-Harvard 
Regatta at New London or the New 
York Yacht Club Cruise and Regatta 
at Newport. But he leaves a maxi- 
mum of time for his angling and 
when he angles he is not proud. If 
he has but a few hours to spare you 
may see his yacht anchored off New 
Rochelle and he himself in a little 
dinghy with an outboard motor fish- 
ing for flounders among the rocks 
off Half-Moon Beach. You are just as 
likely, however, to observe him and 
his friends up at the other end of the 
Sound chasing the elusive and spor- 
tive bluefish or, still further up the 


seasons of 


PRACTICALITY FIRST 
Among the standard craft of 
great appeal to the sportsman or 
family man, this is the 38-foot 
Single cabin cruiser, one of nu- 
merous popular Matthews models 
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worldly swordfish. Or down at Bar- 
negat ‘after “stripers” or right at 
home in Manhasset Bay after snap- 
pers. 

Ask this busy man which of his 
possessions he would be willing to 
give up. His boat would be way down 
the list. 

The doctor pursues his motorboat- 
ing in quite a different way. He has 
to. For twenty-five years he has been 
a slave to suffering humanity, with 
scant opportunity to know what has 
been going on in the worlds of art, 
theatre, music or literature, or even 
to be decently companionable with 
family and friends. A sudden attack, 
a sudden realization that 
health was slipping from him has re- 
sulted in, among other things, a 47- 
foot standard cruiser, on which he 
has, for the first time, found life, 
companionship and ease of mind. 

Every summer he closes his office 
for three months, and, with his wife, 


his own 


daughter and son lives on his cruiser, 
which is, to all intents and purposes, 
a summer home afloat, with standard- 
ized comforts undreamed of by the 
boat designers of only a few years 
back. , ; 
The Hudson River is one of his 
favourite playgrounds and the en- 
trance to He knows every 
inch of it from New York to Albany, 
and, above Poughkeepsie, it is as 
(Continued on page go) 


others. 











BATHING SUIT AND SWEATER 


A new bathing suit in dark brown and 
beige; upper of beige with dark brown 
pattern, and trunks of dark brown 
flannel. To match this is the sweater 
with a sailor collar woven into it 
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FOULARD BEACH PYJAMAS 


These beach pyjamas of figured foulard 
are slipped on over the bathing suit 
and are permissible for wear at lunch- 
eon at the Lido. Splashy patterns in 
silk are the fashion along the Riviera 


DINNER JACKET 


For summer the double breasted din- 
ner jacket is indispensable at Euro- 
pean resorts. Worn without the waist- 
coat, it is especially suited to the 
season. Note also the narrower bow 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


A Wardrobe for the Man Who Wishes to Spend His Summer on the Riviere 


HERE are two different types of ward- 
robe for the man who spends the summer 
on the Continent, where all the fashion- 
able people now go. One is the type of ward- 
robe for the Lido or the South of France and 
the other for Biarritz or Le Touquet. In the 
two latter places, the life one leads is so differ- 
ent from that in the former that it goes without 
saying that different clothes are needed for 
each and here we wish to point out the 
difference. 
In the at the Lido 
there is no golf and the summer life is lived 
Biarritz and 


South of France and 
on beaches and boats, while at 
Le Touquet it is just the opposite, for golf 
is the great sport, along with tennis and 
oceasional bathing. In this 
treat only of the wardrobe for the Riviera and 
the Lido and in the next that for Biarritz and 
Le Touquet. 

\ well-dressed man i know once said that 
no one ever knew exactly what clothes to 
take to a place until he had been there once. 
And it is true, espe ially of places like St. Mo- 
ritz, the Lido, and the South of France in sum- 
mer. A man could pass the summer quite com- 


article we will 


fortably in either of the two latter places 
with a dinner jacket, one lounge suit, and a 
collection of bathing suits, pyjamas, sweaters, 
and dressing gowns, because he is always either 
on the beach or dining out, and the most im- 
portant part of his wardrobe is the clothes 
he wears on the beach. At the Lido, from early 
morning till late afternoon, one is on the 


t 
t 


beach, during which time a man needs a 


least two bathing suits (so that one is always 
dry); one for the morning and another for 
the afternoon, when he has his last dip about 
sunset; between time, he wears pyjamas, a 
sweater with pyjama trousers, or a dressing 
gown in which he luncheons and afterwards 
plays bridge in one of the cabanas until tea 
time. A two-piece bathing suit is best because 
the top can be stripped off for a sun bath. 
In addition to the pyjamas, sweaters and dres;- 
ing gowns are needed, canvas beach sandals, 
canvas hats, beach towels, large and small, 
sun olasses, a medicine ball and any kind of 
beach kit that makes life comfortable. And 
in the matter of beach clothes a man can be 
as original as he likes. In fact, men at the 
Lido vie with each other to find original things 
in the line of beach togs and invent things 
of their own. After that a jacket and a pair 
of white flannel trousers is worn for the trip 
back to Venice and the drink at the bar of the 
Grand Hotel before dressing for dinner. But 
during one whole season not more than two 
lounge suits and some extra white flannel 
trousers are needed, and space in the luggage 
of a man going to Venice should be kept 
for the beach kit. Nowadays, at European 
summer resorts double breasted dinner jackets 
are mostly worn because they do not necessi- 
tate a waistcoat, and are therefore cooler. 

So much for Venice. But now there is the 
South of France to be considered since it has 
become the smartest summer place in Europe. 
Here the climate is hot, as it is at the Lido, 
and fashions for men are in accordance with 


the weather and greatly influenced by styles 
set at the Lido, styles which men have taken 
up everywhere now in hot climates. This style 
of dressing is so prevalent that there is not 
a smart restaurant in the South of France, 
near the water, where men cannot lunch in 
pyjamas or jerseys and white trousers, with 
the result that everyone looks cool and com- 
fortable. Everywhere, in the bars and on the 
terraces of the cafés, are carelessly dressed 
young people in all kinds of clothes, wearing 
whatever suits their fancy. Wearing bathing 
suits, they all dash about hatless in motor cars. 
The man who appears on the scene correctly 
dressed in white flannel trousers, hat, jacket, 
shirt with a collar and tie, looks oddly out of 
place, or like a late arrival, and is more 
appropriately dressed for the promenade at 
Deauville or a luncheon party at Newport 
than for this life of sun-cures and bathing in 
the South of France. Here again everybody is 
in a dinner jacket at night, and a dinner jacket 
and a bathing suit form the crux of the ward- 
robe. In all the villas, too, a man can go to 
luncheon in a sweater. 

Last year, all the young men in the small 
towns in the North of Italy in hot weather were 
lunching at the restaurants and cafés in py- 
jamas, “a la Lido”, even when they were 
not near to the sea. And the pyjamas in the 
Italian shops were, to say the least, varied and 
original. This younger generation in Europe 
has set a new standard in dress—or rather in 
undress—and one must admit it is a most 
intelligent attitude. 
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Have you tasted Vegetable 
Soup as it has been developed and 
refined in the famous Campbell’s 
kitchens ? 


It proves a genuine surprise to 
many that soup of such hearty 
and substantial nature, should 
at the same time possess such a 
fineness of flavor and prove so 
appealing to the exacting taste. 


This blend of fifteen different 
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OR AS A MEAL 
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SOUP BELONGS 





vegetables, beef broth, cereals, herbs 
and seasonings does frequent duty 
as the principal dish of luncheon 
or supper. It is so delicious that 
often it coaxes a reluctant appetite 
to its generous nourishment. And 
for the children there could be no 
more healthful, invigorating soup. 


See also the complete list of 21 
Campbell’s Soups on each label. 


12 cents a Can. 
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DAILY DIET 
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A DOUBLE 
BREASTED JACKET 
The plain but effective 
outfit at the right con- 
sists of panama hat with 
black band, blue collar | 





and shirt, white crocheted 

tie, light grey flannel | 
jacket, white flannel | 
trousers, and white shoes 


of buck with wing tips. 
The soles are blackened L 














A BELTED 
SPORTS JACKET 


One of the best for sport 
is the jacket with a half 
belt and great freedom at 
the back. Here is one of 
greyish green gabardine 
with brown hat, brown 
white shoes, and white 
flannels with a tan and 
green stripe. Note espe- 
cially the jacket side vent 











For the Well-Dressed Man 


Suggesting Clothes for the Summer Season at the Fashionable Resorts in America 


RIGHT 


colours, echoes 


fairer sex may indulge in colour har- 
monies, symphonies in blue, green, 
or tan, but the smartly turned out man 
contrasts colours in his sports out- 
fit, achieving effects very definitely 
masculine. Sharp but not unpleasing 
contrasts are in order, although it 
is advisable to use not more than 
three colours, including a neutral 
shade. Two or three of the things 
worn should blend in tone and 
colour; the others may strike the 
note of contrast. 

To illustrate: a hat of grey felt 
repeats the colour of flannel slacks 
and socks; the shirt, however, is deep 
blue with collar the same and a 
cravat of brilliant yellow for contrast; 
of plain white buck have 
black soles glistening of varnish or 
enamel: a rich blue jacket, double 


shoes 


MATCHING STRIPES 
Bathing shirts with regimental 
stripes have the colours repeated in 
a silk stripe at the side of the 
trunks. A terry muffler is very smart 


of the Lido, 

Biarritz, and the other European water- 

ing places are worn this season by smart 
men at the fashionable resorts of America. 
Gayety is the keynote in country dress, and 
rightly so, for it is then in keeping with the 
sportive air about our better country places, 
and most appropriate to the season. The 


breasted, harmonizes with the shirt; or, for 
purposes of greater contrast, cocoa brown 
felt hat and buckskin shoes of like tone con- 
trasting with a royal blue jacket and matching 
hose; tan flannel slacks harmonize with shirt 
and collar of cream, and a four-in-hand cravat 
neatly patterned in blue, gold, and crimson 
completes the outfit. Cocoa brown contrasted 














with rich shades of blue is the smart note 
this season. 

Off shades of blue, particularly the brighter 
tones, are favoured by the smarter dressed 
men for their odd flannel jackets or country 
lounge suits of flannel; shades such as Copen- 
hagen blue are appropriate in odd jackets, 
while in suits the shade may approach a royal 


blue. Even more advanced is green 
in suits or jackets, but never the pure 
shades, and usually greys with a 
greenish cast or lovats. For sweaters 
and beach things, canary yellow is 
the smart note, and, incidentally, 
canary yellow is very good with the 
new blues or greens. Colour is in 
vogue in everything a man uses for 
the country ; his sports cars are 
brightly finished; his clothes are 
more brilliant than for several sea- 
sons past; and even golf balls may 
be had in a glaring yellow, or orange. 
(Continued on page 91) 


MODERN JEWELRY 
Cuff-links and rings in the modern 
manner are excellent for spoiis use. 
Also the strap watch with a metal 
face, obviating the fragile crystal 


THE WOOLEN SPORTS SHIRT 
Devotees of tennis and golf have 
taken the polo shirt for their own 
sports and found it to their liking. 
It combines shirt and sweater in one 
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THE Whales on these Cannon towels appealed 
mightily to the owner of this yacht. (His Great- 
Uncle Jonathan was a whaling captain who 


put out of New Bedford.) 


_ The quality of the towels—their size, the 
feel of them, their service record, and the fact 
that even salt water will not fade the colors* 
in Cannon towels pleased his wife. (She was 
brought up in the New England tradition and 
took pride in being thrifty about details of 
household equipment.) 


You may have seen these Cannon Whale 
turkish towels, bought in New York more 
than a year ago, on Coronado Beach, San 
Diego Bay, California, last winter. Or you may 
xe them this summer at Nantucket, Newport 
or Cape May. For they have been seagoing 
and they have proved seaworthy. 


Afloat or ashore, in hotels or in private 
omes, Cannon towels give continuing service 


Cannon Fla- 
mingo turkish 
towel. Borders 
in pink, blue, 
gold, green or 
lavender. Price 


about $1.50. 
















Cannon Light- 
house turkish 
towel. Borders 
in same color 
choices. Price 
about $2. 


and satisfaction. They look well. They wash 
well. They wear well. Most of America’s well- 
known hotels equip their bathrooms with 
Cannon towels. Observe them when you travel 
—generous in size, luxurious, pleasant to use. 

Notice the Cannon towels in the big dry 
goods and department stores throughout the 
country. How attractive they are, and how 
reasonably priced! Picture them in your own 
bathroom—hew they will add to its looks and 
its comfort! 

All kinds of huck and turkish towels. Plain, 
conventional and modern decorative borders, 
including some special children’s designs. 

Bath sheets, bath mats, wash cloths, face, 
hand and bath towels. Prices 25c to $3.50. Ask 
for them by name and look for the Cannon 
label. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York City. 


* All colors guaranteed fast. 
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VANITY Fay 


Life on the Ocean Wave 


(Continued from page 39) 


she pretends that she never closes her 
eyes all night; nevertheless if I am 
troubled with insomnia, and while 
pacing the deck irritably I venture a 
glance through her port-hole, I find 
her dead asleep. And I could kill 
her at breakfast when she comes down 
looking so refreshed but declaring in 
plaintive accents that she read until 
morning. This breakfast, which was 
so delicious the first days out, has be- 
come insipid with its over-done bacon 
and the unchanging biscuits softened 
by the dampness. And at meals one 
exaggerates the diet of canned foods! 
—No one, by his own account, sleeps 
after lunch; but immediately after 
coffee they all vanish. Impossible to 
play a rubber of bridge on the deck: 
the cards blow away. Impossible to 
take exercise: the boat is too small. 
Or to read: Major Curfew makes such 
a racket. Or to take one’s bath after 
the Xaviers: for there is sure not to 
be a drop of water left. Then there is 
the well-known refrain: “Friends,” 
explains the master of the vessel; 
“the reservoir holds only 500 gallons. 
I beg you, do—go—light—on—the 
water.” Everyone insists that he takes 
his shower in salt water and insinuates 
that the others, who are less consid- 
erate, help themselves to a complete 
bath in fresh water, and twice daily 
at that. Dorothy has contrived to bring 
out eighteen dresses in eight days: 
which is to say that when she appears 
the other women turn green! She has 
never been forgiven for her little sailor 
outfit with the blue rubber shoes and 
the trunks of the same indigo as Paul 
Whiteman’s jacket. Irene, who repre- 
sents the “intelligentsia” of the yacht, 
accuses me of carrying off to my room 
from the ship’s library the books by 
Sitwell, and of never having returned 
them. .. . All topics of conversation 
soon being exhausted, everyone be- 
comes engrossed in the itinerary, and 
makes sure to have his own particular 
ideas as to what course we should fol- 
low. The boat puts in at one place after 
another, at Oriental ports with the 
poetic names, marvellous evocations 
which one looks forward to impatiently 
and from which one turns in disil- 
lusionment, exhausted, disheartened 
by the tossing of the whale boat, and 
having seen nothing but dusty wharves 
and grimy shops. It is like the same 
port over and over again. You bring 
back a thousand trophies as awful and 
silly as the souvenirs from a dance. 
Jackie comes up the ladder wearing 
a fez; Major Curfew is fitted out with 
a carpet and a Turkish sabre; Ara- 
bella has a sea turtle and a shell 
clock, Irene some local antiquities. 
Moreover, we lowered ourselves for 
ever in the estimation of the English 
captain. One day he ordered a safety 
drill, in conformity with the rules of 
the Admiralty. It was the occasion for 
a genuine masquerade. At the shriek 
of the whistle we arrived at the boats 
dressed in the women’s clothes; as 
to them, they had smeared themselves 
with soot and were howling like young 
negroes. We beat time on the kitchen 
pots. The captain considered putting 
us in irons. Half choking, he finally 
turned his back upon us, murmuring 
that we could drown in a shipwreck 
for all he cared, and nothing would 








make him lower the boats to the water 

One spring (alas! why do they gl. 
ways choose the spring, for the Med). 
terranean is then subject to its wors 
storms?) Lord F., who is a_ heavy 
drinker, took us on a cruise in the 
western Mediterranean. Each port on 
our course bore the name of a wie: 
setting out from Bordeaux, we put 
in at Porto, Madeira, Malaga, and 
Alicante. I leave you to imagine our 
condition on arriving at Marsala, in 
Sicily: the five hundred casks of the 
yacht were empty. It is true that this 
cruise was exclusively for men, Lad 
F. holding that the sea and women 
are two irreconcilable pleasures. Thus 
he deprived himself, and us, of a very 
important source of pleasure and Dic. 
turesqueness; for if love is the main. 
spring of the classic tragedy, it is the 
pivot, the geometric locus, the supreme 
adventure, of life on a yacht. Isolated 
in immensity, suspended _ between 
heaven and earth, placed outside of 
time and space, love then assumes its 
eternal aspect. One evening, one night 
on the sea, do more for two hearts 
wending their way towards each other 
than whole years on land. It is senti- 
mental love, with all its hazards. It is 
also physical love, with its terribly 
natural laws. The sea makes one hun- 
gry; it increases all the appetites. If 
it calms some individuals, persons of 
real temper find that it awakens, stim- 
ulates, and exalts them, makes them 
expansive, and even explosive. Let us 
not hesitate to say that the sea is a 
powerful aphrodisiac. No one on board 
a yacht ever forgets that Aphrodite 
was born on the waves. What is a 
cruise most often if not a_ skilful 
choice of elective affinities ? Laden with 
iodine and phosphorus, pregnant with 
the very essence of life, the sea air 
and the sea waters are the ideal cli- 
mate where 


“all things by a law divine 
in one another mix and mingle... 
Fhy not I with thine?” 


Thus murmur the waves. All the vehi- 
cles of love (to say nothing of the 
moon, the round purveyor of infinity), 
all, darkness, drinks, silence, music, 
find their powers increased tenfold on 
the sea. 

But, let us leave this marine paradise 
and look upon the reality. Five or six 
young, rich, handsome, and_ happy 
couples have been living together on 
the sea for a month; let us meet them 
as they come ashore. No one addresses 
a word to any of the others. Some of 
the guests have even preferred to leave 
the boat en route. For antipathy is 
the daughter of love. A person embarks 
for Cytherea; but not long after, he 
disembarks for Paris, London, or New 
York, happy to be alone. The yacht, 
dismantled, dismasted, wrapped in the 
winding-sheet of its own sails, will now 
be put to rest alongside some dock in 
the harbour for the months of bad 
weather. No one will be left on board 
but an old sea-wolf with his dog. 
Dragging his feet across the deck, he 
will light the ship’s lights; and he 
works away at his nets while emptying 
little by little his bottle of rum, him- 
self the master of an immobile nav 
gation. Life on a yacht will have made 
at least one man happy. 
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( D for bridge ~ and tea 


When it’s your turn for bridge .. . or the club meeting .. . or when a few 
friends drop in... The pleasantest afternoon always ends in tea. And there’s 
nothing that makes quite so charming an atmosphere of gracious hospitality 
as a really beautiful tea service in sterling silver. 

Here is a «TREASURE» Tea Set in the EARLY AMERICAN STYLE—fe- 
producing faithfully one of the loveliest designs of American 18th Century 
craftsmanship. It’s made in a complete service —dinner hollowware and flat 
silver to match—perfectly plain or engraved. 

Much less expensive than you may have imagined. A dozen teaspoons 
$23.00, Tea Pot $115.00, Hot Water Kettle $300.00, Sugar $53.00, Creamer 
$55.00, Waste $32.00, Large Tray $450.00. Start with a single piece, then 
another, then another and you'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can 
acquire the whole service. . . Ask your jewelers or write us direct. 


Send 30 cents (postage or coin ) for our new booklet «The Art of Table Set 
ting» illustrated with large 7 x 9 prints showing model table settings made 
under the supervision of the author of a well known book of etiquette, 


Above are illustrated other period de- ; 7 
og aa oa Eo ROGERS, LUNT @e& BOWLEN COMPANY . Silversmiths 
Mount Vernon, The Adam Style, The ict? ; 

Villam and’ Mary Style, and The Creators of Distinctive Tableware 

MaryIl, Ilustrations and Price Lists JSE 
Sites aconsaey the fort NORWOOD AND FEDERAL STS. « GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
fii, «The Art of Table Setting.» Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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Collegiate Coats and 
Costumes...to qladden 
the eyes of Youth ! 


at your favorite shop 





1412 BROADWAY at39tn St. > NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


The Lower Circles of an Anagram Helj 


Continued from page 66) 


could you do with KODAK or JIFFY? 
But GOODLY now. There's an X 
long unused in the pool. And if only 
an O turns in time, there is DOXOL- 
OGY right there and disaster is, 
for a time at least, averted. There 
have been great last minute rapes 
(each player is supposed to have 
only one minute in which to function) 
in the history of the game. There was 
a time when a contest turned on F. 
P. A.’s drawing a serviceable letter. 
The old fool drew a K. Groans from 
the huddle. Beams from the leader. 
Yet with that K, he carried off the 
word POINT. Could you? On an- 
other occasion in a similar crisis, one 
who shall be nameless drew an I and, 
after a spasm of effort (which left 
him unstrung for weeks) he walked 
off with CRAVES. From at least eight 
white lips a feeble and reluctant cheer 
was wrung. “Good work, Woollcott!” 
was their comment. 

Any common word, confirmed by the 
dictionary or admitted by the sense 
of the meeting as being in usage, may 
pass muster. Among habitual players 
the game develops aesthetics which 
are difficult to impart. Mere length 
of word is not enough. I only know 
that one gets a curious glow from 
forming such a word as LETHARGY, 
say, or COGNOMEN or TRUMPERY 
which MOANING or DOCILE would 
never yield. 

In employing the phrase “in usage”, 
I was at some pains not to say “in 
good usage”. One cannot always be 
squeamish. Once, in a game _ played 
on an available bit of deck space on 
the Albany Night Boat, the players 


” 


The 


were oppressed by such a close swarm 
of kibitzers as to be all but guf. 
focated. The Albany Night Boat js 
without many distractions for worthy 
old couples coming down the river 
to New York, so they gathered in 
great numbers and breathed stertor. 
ously down our necks. It was the Firg 
Wit of Her Time who rescued ys 
Since this magazine must go through 
that noble filter, the United States 
Post Office, I cannot venture to quote 
here the rescuing word she got, but 
I may say that it was a fine old English 
verb of two syllables and that, when 
it was exposed, half our kibitzets 
melted away. Flushed with success, 
she then got another word. Thereafter 
we had the deck to ourselves. 

I have hitherto reported my pretty 
confusion when I read in an old essay 
written by Capt. Mayne Reid that 
croquet was “too refined, too intel- 
lectual ever to become a gamblers 
game.” I hope you will not be too 
shocked to hear that there be those 
among us so abandoned that they 
even play Anagrams for money, gear 
ing the game at so much a letter s0 
that a player will win in proportion to 
the richness of his words instead of ae- 
cording to the mere number of them. 

Since some of these Anagram des. 
peradoes occasionally visit me of a 
Sunday morning, there was some ap- 
propriateness in the suggestion. that 
my new place be called either Little 
Casino or The Dictionevrie or even 
The Anagrampian Hills. But just then 
Dorothy Parker suggested that. it 
might be called Wits’ End, and the 
stationery is now being engraved. 


Colt-Adams Aftair 


(Continued from page 60) 


aid him much. 

The defence were forced to rely on 
the prisoner's own statement, read to 
the jury by one of his counsel. The 
killing of Adams was acknowledged, 
and the justification was self-defence. 
They had quarreled over the debt; 
the printer had accused the author of 
trying to cheat. Each called the other 
a liar, and a fight ensued. Adams was 
getting the best of it, and choking 
Colt, by twisting his “neck handker- 
chief”. Colt seized a hammer and 
struck the other on the head. To his 
fright and horror, the blow was fatal. 
He did not dare confess; he lost 
his nerve and tried to conceal the 
crime. 

This story was not well substanti- 
ated by the known facts, and was 
plainly disbelieved by the jury. They 
found him guilty of murder, and he 
was sentenced to death. All legal ex- 
pedients were tried, but without effect. 
The other classic devices were at- 
tempted or planned: Colt was to es- 
cape from the Tombs in woman's 
clothes. This failed. His body was to 
be delivered to a doctor after hang- 
ing, and resuscitation was to be at- 
tempted. A favorite yarn, this; told 
about every notorious execution. 

The day set for the hanging was 
one to give any newspaper man an 
apoplectic fit. Three or four sensa- 


tions developed, in place of one. First, 
there was the marriage of Colt to 
Miss Henshaw. This took place in the 
cell at the Tombs. The Rev. Dr. 
Anthon, rector of St. Marks, and the 
prisoner’s spiritual adviser, performed 
the service. Among those present was 
John Howard Payne, author of Home, 
Sweet Home, who was an acquaintance 
of the condemned man. 

After the witnesses had gone and 
the bride had departed, Colt was left 
alone in his cell. Somebody had pro- 
vided him with a knife, and with it he 
stabbed himself. He was found, an 
hour or two before the time of execu- 
tion, lying dead upon his cot. Shortly 
afterwards, a fire broke out in the 
cupola of the Tombs. It did not 
amount to much, but happening, as it 
did, so soon after the suicide, it gave 
colour to the story that Colt had really 
escaped. The fire was part of the plot, 
said the romantics; the dead body was 
not Colt’s; during the excitement, an 
escape had been contrived; and the 
influential murderer had cheated the 
law, after all. ; 

It is probably as much a matter ol 
fancy as the stories about the survival 
of John Wilkes Booth. Dr. Anthon 
testified as to the death of Colt, and 
under his supervision the body was 
buried in St. Marks. And the clergy: 


‘ wane. scal. 
man was neither a fool nor a rase 
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s (unpleasant breath) deserve not too much consideration. 
They ignore the facts about it (see below). They refuse 
to suspect themselves. They fool themselves. 

Nice people, fastidious people, people who consider 
others, recognize the constant risk of offending this way, 
and keep themselves on the polite and popular side by using 

eee Listerine. Every morning. Every night. And between times 

‘olt to when necessary—especially before meeting others. 

in the . : : : : 

i: Keep a bottle handy in home and office for this purpose. 

nd the Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being antiseptic, it 
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A Magnifwent Yacht 


a 

id HE M. Yt. H1-EsMARO, built at 

fas A oe Tebo Yacht Basin from designs by 
r<*\\ : . y 2 

“ayo \. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., New York, and 


" recently purchased by Mr. H. E. Man- 
ville, New York, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the ability and craftsmanship 
of this organization. 

No more palatial craft has been 
launched in recent years. 

The H1-EsMAroO is 171 ft. overall 
and powered with two 800 H.P. Bes- 
semer Diesel Engines for a turn of 
speed of 15 knots per hour. This in- 
teresting yacht is especially seaworthy 
and luxurious, not only in its ap- 
pointments, but in its roominess for 
owner and guests. 

The Hi-EsMAro is absolutely vi- 
brationless, and other unusual features 
include heating, ventilating, cooling 
and refrigerating systems, especially 
designed and perfected for comfort- 
able, leisurely cruising in all waters 
under all climatic conditions. 

Altogether, the HI-EsMARo is the 
latest addition to America’s most sump- 


tuous and beautiful pleasure craft. 
i" 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 

















VANITY Fay 


Music Hath Charms 


(Continued from page 44) 


likes. But you are actually in danger “Make room fer the town’s factotuy 
of getting sick over this!” —largo al factotum della cittaé,” Carr, 

The bell rang outside. And the sang into the immovable face of his 
duel was on. enemy. “Ah, che bel vivere! Che beg 


[ won't burden you with all the piacere!” The audience was listening 
details, my friend. I will merely say enchanted. But I, back there, was un. 
that Carra’s nervousness began to easy. I took my opera glasses from 
affect me also. And as he sang his _ the table nearby and scanned the face 
arias from Bellini and Weber, then of Carra’s opponent breathlessly, |; 
two by Verdi and finally the canzonetta showed no traces of emotion. It was 


from Don Juan, I became almost hyp- more and more inhuman. 
notized from watching that confounded I had laid aside the opera glasses, 


fellow in the audience who remained <A new element in Carra’s voice caught 
unmoved despite the outbursts of en- my attention. He was singing with 
thusiasm with which the others around — such intensity that I began to doubt 
him received each new number. whether the difficult aria could be car- 
I felt sorry for Carra as hestoodthere ried through to the end in this map. 
singing his very heart out. He was — ner. I looked at him; I could see now 
unable to enjoy his mastery of his art, that his shoulders were trembling, He 
and he could get no pleasure from his was plainly leaning forward, singing 
triumph, because of the obstinacy of  forthis one man, singing straight at him, 
this one man, who was probably a fool, | Now the time had come—now these fe2. 
or perhaps had been given a ticket by — :ures would relax—and then, what relief! 
someone and did not have the least He was singing the Tutti mi chic. 
idea what all this singing business was dono, tutti mi vogliono.—All are de. 
about. Or most likely he was some  siring me; ever requiring me, paupers 
miserable snob who felt too superior — or patrons, maidens or matrons.” 
for anything but formal applause. I threw open the door and rushed 
Suddenly a thought occured to me. — towards Carra, for he had collapsed in 
Was there some scheme on foot here? front of the bald man, and was lying 
Perhaps Aldringer had planted that face downward with his head at the 
dull-witted rock out there in the first feet of his enemy. The hall was ina 
row as a way of annoying and con- panic—an uproar of cries and ques- 
fusing his rival, whose sensitiveness tions as the crowd pressed forward, 
was well known to him? But in any The accompanist stood.on the stage 
case there was only one more number, — and stared. Everyone was on his feet. 
end then thank heaven everything But the man in the front row still 
would be over! sat there with his expression of com- 
At this moment Carra took a few plete apathy. A little open space had 
more steps forward on the platform, formed azound him. 


until he was right at the edge in fact, I kneeled 


down and _ turned the 


so that he could have reached out and _ singer over. But the blood was strean- 
touched the bald-headed man. He was ing from his mouth, and his eyes 
preparing himself for the final, deci- were already glazed. 


sive encounter. 


His weapon was sharp. One of the After a time we resumed our con- 
best performances on his repertoire  versation. 
was coming. People were already look- “And your guess was correct?” | 
ing forward to it expectantly—and asked quietly. “He really had come 
some of them had doubtless come to _ there as a tool of Carra’s rival?” 
the concert chiefly because of this one Heuduck nodded. 
aria. It was the great, spirited cava- “But what sort of man would lend 


tina, known to everyone, from Ros- himself to such a thing? What kind 
sini’s deathless masterpiece, the Barber of monster must he have been, to 
of Seville. Figaro is glorying in his observe such torture all evening long 
handiness, his shrewdness, and his and to increase it in all cold- 


importance—but beyond this, he is bloodedness!” 


singing a joyous affirmation of life, a “No monster at all,” said Heuduck. 
clownish hymn to his sheer delight in “A fellow to be pitied, in fact. A man 

3 ° . . , 
the excitement of living. with an affliction. A deaf-mute.’ 


Print and the Man 


(Continued from page 49) 


editors and writers, showing their assess the real value of the writing. 

financial positions: specifying their Luckily, lrowever, there is no pros 
business relations, naming theirfriends pect of my being made a dictator. 
and setting forth their private po- Newspapers will continue to be pub- 
litical, moral and philosophical opin- lished as they are today—with an ait 
ions. I should insist on all articles be- of majestic impersonality. The prestige 


1 persist and 


ing signed and accompanied by a_ of the printed word will per 

photograph of the writer. I should authors will continue to hide behind 
order the daily publication of chatty their vast and awe-inspiring facades 
bits about the owners’ and journalists’ of paper. As a reader and an enemy 


private lives. In this way the prestige of humbug I am sorry that this 
be so. But as an author, I must admit, 


of the printed word would soon be 


should 


broken. Readers would lose their super- I am extremely pleased. Nothing suits 
stitious reverence for mere print, would ~~ me better than irresponsible imperson 
learn to see the man behind the words — ality and I am delighted to go on Te 
and, having discounted the personal ceiving undeserved tributes of respect 
element, would be in an incomparably | from a world with a superstitious ven 
letter position than they are now to — eration for print. 
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“Look at Paul Davis redesigning the 4th hole. 
Zowie, he’s moved that bunker twenty feet—digging 
his bali out with that spade mashie of his.” 

“The Foundation Company ought to make him an. 
offer. He’s wasting his time in the advertising busi- 
ness. One whiff of his mashie and it takes nature six 
months to catch up! I think the Green Committee 
ought to pass a law that he can’t use anything but 
Silver Kings!” 

“What! Let a born mole-killer loose at the best 
ball made?” 

“Certainly. Why not? I’ve seen the King do won- 
ders for many a man’s game. It gives him confidence 
—he goes at it easily. He doesn’t press for he knows 
the Silver King gets the distance. Golfing poise comes 
from confidence and to play the best ball made is one 
of the finest pieces of goifing psychology there is.” 
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though we never beheld him as a 
corpse. But gradually, from one dream 
to the next, those terrors drop away 
from him, even death itself seems dis- 
carded; and he moves through our 


sleep more lifelike than the living. 
$10 


Composite Portrait:—Though it is 
well known that the memory will often 
beyond 


distort our old impressions 


seldom observe 


has a way of 


recognition, people 
that the memory also 
correcting impressions. Thus it some- 
times happens that we imagine a per- 
son in some attitude or position, or 
with some expression which we have 
never actually noted in him. And yet 
we accept him as absolutely real, just 
as he now before us in the 
memory. Such a memory-picture pre- 
what we might call the arith- 
metical mean of hundreds of pictures 
of that person which we have seen in 


stands 


sents 


the course of time or have considered 
likely. And thus memory, I say mem- 
ory, may give us a deeper perception of 
1 


the truth than was possible to any 
ictually experienced moment. 


$11 


The Malicious Law of Probabilities :— 
We have an inborn tendency to feel 


that the maximum possible number 
of sufferings and pleasures on earth 


Thus if 
meets with adversity, we feel that the 
likelihood of something similar hap- 
pening to ourselves is temporarily les- 


is limited. someone near us 


sened; but if an instance of exceptional 
good fortune occurs in our vicinity, 
we consider that our own chances have 
fallen. 

Does not this (probably spontaneous 
though not always conscious) belief 
that things will happen in accordance 
with the laws of the theory of prob- 
abilities, explain our envy in cases 
when the prosperity of our fellow man 
deprives us of nothing? And does it 
for our gratification at 
in cases where the ill luck 


not account 
misfortune 
of our neighbour has brought no tangi- 


ble advantages to ourselves? 


un 


12 


Importance and Greatness:—No great 
attribute by itself 
great work; yes, much more often it 
isolation, as a 
precarious element, and a de- 
instance, an enor- 


ever led to any 
acts, in its state of 
even 
structive one. For 
mous energy which is not coupled with 
genuine 


profound understanding or 


goodness, will never produce any 
really fruitful results. This is the 


dividing line between importance and 
greatness. For the great man is char- 
acterized by the harmonious interplay 
of great attributes, even when they 
are apparently counteracting one an- 
other. 
§13 

The Cycle of Exploration:—As you 
stand at the foot of a huge mountain, 
you know little of its diversity; you 
do not suspect what peaks tower behind 
the one which appears to you like its 
summit; you neither the 
treacherous chasms nor the pleasant 


imagine 


resting places which lie hidden among 
the rocks. Only gradually, as you climb 


VANITY Fair 


Laboratory 


19 


and ramble on, do you uncover the 
these highlands. whether 
surprising or ordinary, momentous or 
unimportant. And even so—your dis. 
coveries depend upon the direction you 
have chosen. The mountain will never 
be disclosed to you in its entirety, 
The same applies to your knowledge 


secrets of 


of a person. However close you may 
be, the things that catch your eye at 
the first fleeting giance are not the 
truth, certainly not the whole truth, 
You must go farther; and then, if you 
have keen vision and fog does not 
obscure your view, the inner nature 
of that person is gradually, and only 
partially, revealed to you. The com. 
parison also applies in another respect: 
as you move away from the explored 
territory, all the diversity which you 
found in the course of your wander. 
ings pales like a dream; and when 
you look back once more he fore a 
final leavetaking, you again perceive 
nothing but that deceptive mass which 
seemed to you so simple, and you see 
that summit which was not a summit, 
$14 

The Strange Moment:—Each partic. 
ular moment of life is so strange that 
it would be totally unbearable if we 
were in a position to feel its strange. 
ness at the time as clearly as we 
generally do when recalling it or look- 
ing torward to it. 


§15 


Otters of the 
mental experiences are enacted almost 
wholly in the unconscious. Occasion- 


Unconscious :—Many 


ally, like divers who were swimming 
beneath the water, they will rise to 
the surface, look about them in the 
light of the conscious with astonish- 
ment, and then submerge to disappear 
forever. 


$16 


Concentric Circles:—Until an illusion 
is recognized as a deception, it has 
the full value of a reality, like other 
phenomena which we record with our 
senses even though they are illusory 
from the standpoint of 
philosophy. But in case we have recog: 
is then 


physics or 


nized the illusion as such, it 
no longer an illusion. Thus. the only 
illusion is the ¢dea of an illusion. 


§17 


Illusion:—What we call an illusion is 
either madness, error, or self-deception 
—unless it signifies some higher 
reality which we are too humble, too 
sceptical, or too timid to recognize as 
such, 


§18 
The Divinity of Hatred:—Hatred is 


probably as strong an instinct as love 
and hunger. Otherwise it would be 
impossible to explain why people who 
are pure determinists and whose s¢i- 
entific attitude precludes all belief in 
guilt, will equal or even surpass in 
the intensity of their hatred persons 
who are convinced of the reality of 
free will. In any case, the impulsive- 
ness of hate is also an unrelenting 
element in the interplay of natural 
forces; and it was surely a part of 
that original energy which continues 
(Continued on page 86) 
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ACH succeeding model in the long line of 


famous Packards has been a little nearer 
to that perfect combination of fine car qualities 
which is the Packard goal. 


For Packard, in thirty years, has slowly learned 
how to achieve beauty of line without loss of 
roominess and comfort, how to provide abun- 
dant power without excess bulk and weight, 
how to give long life and economical operation 
combined with unsurpassed performance. 


, ] “44 1 11 ‘ ' 
And on a million-dollar ITOVING ground pro- 


Y 
i 


: ; 
Packard cars are priced jrom $2275 to $4 


‘ cs . wiles ’ , 
Vlding every possidie Tacility, fackara Stlil CON- 


; ie ] ] Ls ae eras Pes Se 
continued 1Cade;rsnip, and tests the stamina and 

- “ry 1 ‘ee A Pee? 
performance OT Fackara cCars—under Condl- 


} 
hy 


] 1 1] . 
tions far more severe than they will ever be 


stantly studies new developments which mean 


called upon to meet in service. 


TI a) is ab ee evr tack tear AS 
The Packard proving ground and test track are 
the final practical laboratory where the Packard 
the tinal practical laboratory where the Fackarc 
Six and the Packard Eight must constantl 
OLX anc the fackard bilgnt must constantly 

: Oe Sk ES ae a Ve 
prove before a staff of technical critics their 


fitness to go forth bearing the family name. 
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Smooth riding ease and restful comfort 
make the new Ford an especially good car for women to drive 


WueEN you see the new Ford, you are impressed 
instantly by its low, trim, graceful lines and 
the beauty of its two-tone color harmonies. 

As you watch it in traffic and on the open 
road you can note how quickly it accelerates 
and get some idea, too, of the speed and power 
of its 40-horse-power engine. 

But only by driving the new Ford yourself 
can you fully appreciate the easy-riding com- 
fort that is such an outstanding feature of 
this great new car. 

One reason, of course, is the use of Houdaille 
hydraulic shock absorbers, formerly furnished 
as standard equipment on only the most ex- 
pensive automobiles. Yet even these shock 
absorbers do not account for the complete 
riding comfort of the new Ford. 

Equally important are the design and con- 
struction of the new transverse springs, the 
low center of gravity, and what engineers 


speak of as the low ratio of the 


All of these factors combine to 
soften or eliminate the force of 
road shocks and to make the new Ford an 
exceptionally comfortable and easy-riding car 
at all speeds. 

Even rough roads may be taken at a fast 
pace without hard jolts or bumps or the 
exaggerated bouncing rebound which is the 
cause of most motoring fatigue. 

You have a feeling of mental comfort, too, 
in driving the new Ford because of its relia- 
bility and the safety afforded by its steel body, 
four-wheel brakes and Triplex shatter-proof 
glass windshield. This freedom from mechani- 
cal trouble—this security—means a great deal 
to every woman who drives a car. 

Prove this for yourself by telephoning the 


, , 
unsprung weight to the sprung | Sort | 
weight of the car. 


Forp Motor ComPpANy 
Detroit, Michigan 


nearest Ford dealer and asking him 
to bring the new Ford to your home 
for a demonstration. 

Check up on comfort, on speed, 
on power, on acceleration, on hill 
climbing, on gasoline economy, on safety, on 
low up-keep cost, and you will know that 
there is nothing quite like it anywhere 1n 
design, quality and price. 

The low price, in fact, is the result of new 
manufacturing methods and production econ- 
omies as unusual as the car itself. . 

The new Ford comes to you equipped with 
four Houdaille hydraulic shock absorbers, 
four-wheel brakes, Triplex shatter-proof glass 
windshield, five steel-spoke wheels, wind- 
shield wiper, speedometer, gasoline gage, 
dash light, mirror, combination stop af 
tail light, theft-proof coincidental lock, and 
high pressure grease gun lubrication. 
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Art and Artifice 


(Continued from page 


impediments, to whom obstacles serve 
as incentives. It is even said that 
Michael Angelo was led by a defi- 
ciency of the marble to invent the 
cramped posture of Moses. Owing to 
the limit in the number of voices that 
could be managed on the stage at one 
time, Aeschylus was constrained to in- 
yent the silence of Prometheus while 
being bound on the Caucasus. Greece 
hanished the man who added a string 
to the lyre. Art is born of constraint, 
lives on conflict, and dies of liberty, 

The way to rescue the theatre from 
the episodic is to rediscover appro- 
priate constraints. The way to people 
it again with characters is to turn it 
aside again from life. 

I should without hesitation: 
Restore freedom of manners, and con- 
straint of art will follow; suppress 
hyprocrisy in living, and the mask will 
again mount the stage. As yet, how- 
ever, morals will hear to no such thing 
let the artist take the lead. I 





say 


—30 
have some hope that morals will fol- 
low; and for this reason: 


It is evident that new forms of 
society, new distributions of wealth, 
unforeseen foreign relations, are 
widely looked upon as the creators of 
characters. Yet I believe that one 
tends to over-rate their formative value, 
and that such influences reveal rather 
than create. The same elements of 
human nature have always existed in 
man, in a more or less covert or hidden 
manner; and whatever some new age 
discloses, may now hatch out before 
our very eyes, but it had been slumber- 
ing there since the beginning of time. 
Similarly I believe that in our days 
there are still Princesses de Cléves, 
Onuphres, and Céladons. I believe that 
Adolphes, Rastignacs, and even Julien 
Sorels existed long before they ap- 
peared in books. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that humanity over-rides racial 
distinctions—and one can find Nejh- 
danovs, Moushkins, and Prince Andrés 
in other places than Petrograd (or 


33) 


Brussels and Paris, I should say). 
But until their voices resound either 
in books or on the stage, they languish 
or grow restive beneath the cloak of 
morals, waiting, waiting their hour. 
They are not heard; because the world 
hears none but the voices that it recog- 
nizes. Their voices, being too un- 
familiar, are not noticed. They escape 
notice beneath the black cloak of mor- 
als. Or still better (still worse, I mean) 
these new forms of mankind do not 
recognize themselves. How many 
secret Werthers did not know their 
own possibilities, and were only wait- 
ing for the shot of Goethe’s Werther to 
kill themselves! How many latent 
heroes who are waiting for the example 
of a hero in some book, whose lives 
will be ignited by a spark of its life, 
and who will speak with its words! 
Do we not have the same hope of the 
theatre? Let it offer humanity new 
forms of heroism, new types of heroes. 

The mind demands heroism; but our 
present society hardly allows of more 
than one form of heroism (if it really 
is heroism), the heroism of resig- 
nation, of acceptance. When a power- 
ful creator of characters like Ibsen 
covers all the characters of his the- 
atre with the gloomy cloak of our 
morals, he automatically condemns 
his most heroic heroes to bankruptcy. 
Yes, his admirable plays necessarily 
present, from beginning to end, noth- 
ing but the bankrupts of heroism. 
How would he have done otherwise 
without departing from reality—for if 
real life permitted heroism (I mean 
apparent, theatrical heroism) one 
would know it; for one would rec- 
ognize them, these real heroes. 

Thus I believe that this bold task 
of Pygmalion, of Prometheus, is re- 
served for those who will deliberately 
make a moat of the footlights, again 
separating the stage from the house, 
fiction from reality, the actor from the 
spectator, and the hero from the cloak 
of morals, 


A Step-Son of Mother India’s Aunt 


(Continued from page 67) 


inmates, were suffering from severe 
mental disorder and most of the re- 
maining 3%, although otherwise nor- 
mal, admitted that they were being 
followed around most of the time by a 
tan beaver who was riding a veloci- 
pede. Only one patient went so far as 
to state that he was perfectly sane; 
but inasmuch as he informed the com- 
mittee shortly afterwards that he was 
teally the Czar of All the Russias, he 
was checked off as doubtful. Also 
two members of the committee were 
pretty thoroughly questioned on the 
way out. 

As a result of these staggering sta- 
tistics, it is found that only seven- 
eighths of a person in every thousand 
is normal; and since he is only seven- 
eighths of a person, it will be seen that 
he is not very normal, at that. 

The rest of the population in Amer- 
ica is already extinct. 

And now let us examine these sensa- 
tional facts, my friends. 

Let us lift from our refuse-can, one 


by one, these empty lobster-shells, these 
grape-fruit rinds, these sodden coffee- 
grounds, these furry loaves of bread. 
Let us turn them over one by one in 
our fingers, examine them gleefully, 
and bear them happily, at last, to our 
library table. There let us commence 
busily to pile them one atop another 
again, heaping evidence on evidence 
in the fashion employed by Miss Mayo 
in her volume Mother India. And 1o! 
What have we achieved, as a result of 
all our effort, pukka sahib, gentle 
reader? 

Just another pile of garbage? Just 
another Mother India? 
[Motuer Inp1a, by Katherine Mayo. 
Harcourt Brace.] 
[FarHer Inp1a, by C. S. Ranga Iyer. 
Carrier.] 
[A Son or Morner Inp1A ANSWERS, 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton.] 
[DaucHTerRs OF INnpIA, by Margaret 
Wilson. Harper.] 
[Happy Inp1a, by Arnold Lupton.] 

(Continued on page 93) 



























































“Hello, Dick—glad to see you! I see you’ve had the old bus re- 
painted—and Kellys all around, too! That’s fine.” 


“T can thank you for the Kelly-Springfields, Bob. I always thought 
they were as much out of my reach as that estate in there, until you 
told me they didn’t cost any more than the ones I was using.” 
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Sive this 


Summer on 
the Water.... 
































HY go through another sweltering summer, 


marooned on land? 


Get a Chris-Craft and 


spend your leisure summer hours on the water. 


Take the water route to your summer home or 
favorite club. Plan delightful picnic and week-end 
trips ... camping and fishing excursions... 
swimming and aquaplaning parties... restful 
sunset rides on hot summer evenings. 


Chris-Crafting opens up innumerable cool, quiet, 


traflic-free waterways! 


It provides clean, safe sport 


and healthful amusement for the young folks. It 
carries you speedily, comfortably and securely 
wherever you want to go. 


Summer home activities and social engagements 
take on new meaning when there is a Chris-Craft 
to speed you there and back. Chris-Craft is as 
nimble as the family car . . . always ready to go. 
See your dealer today and let him give you a Chris- 


Craft ride. 


Write us for his name if you do 


not know him. 


$2235 to °9750 


a. | 
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22 to 30 Feet—30 to 45 Miles an 
Hour—82 to 200 Horsepower. 


May we send you this booklet? 
Prospective owners may have free upon request 
a copy of the Chris-Craft catalog, containing com- 
plete descriptions of the eleven 1928 Chris-Craft 
models. Write for your copy today. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 
328 Detroit Road , , Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch, 153 West 31st St., at 7th Ave. 


hris-Craft 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


ALL-MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS 
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Manhattan Into Oxford 


Cont e¢ 
the point of view of abstract aesthetic. 
But it lacket repose, he thought. He 


considered it an American fallacy. that 
ae | 


in order to make 


money. a man should 


surround himself with dictaphones and 


stenographers and ledgers and type- 


: (of that furtive creation called 
he silent typewriter had an especial 


bhorrence). He 


s own exquisite red-lacquered apart- 


needed no more than 


ment on upper Fifth Avenue and a 
telephone. Conceive him arising not 
too early and sauntering over in his 
hedragonned dressing-gown to the tele- 
phone, and ordering a few thousand 


stocks in the tired voice wherewith he 
had earlier ordered from his 
dishes of salmon for luncheon. 

He did nothing with effort, and in 


“scout” * 


re ll Ss suc eeded, for which reason 
he married the loveliest girl in Amer- 
ica. He was an admirable athlete, and 
when you asked him did he, as a mat- 
ter of theory, believe in exercise: 
“Oh! Yes,” said he, “A fellow be- 
lieves in ekker (by which understand 
‘exercise ). I ekker too. I 
always lick my own stamps.” And yet 
neither in Oxfordshire in those days 
in Virginia in these, could 
find a keener eve for horse-flesh, a 
firmer seat in the saddle, a more reck- 


less devil at a di 


be lieve in 


nor you 





ag or point-to-point. 
ch reason, 


Por wl when the effort of 
speaking down the telephone in his 
red-lacquered chamber became too 


found it 
to forswear our company and Manhat- 
tan’s and J} himself to a wild 
Virginia 


Centaur 


much for him, he necessary 


etake 


] 
raceless 


village in some- 


man is 


where, where eat h 

and each woman Penthesilea, a_beef- 
eating, hard-drinking, red-fox-hunting 
village, where they jump fences as 
high as trees into fields as stiff as steel 


thle Barchester Towers, 
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pl ites, A verit 





to manifest itself in every expression 
of life and in the te ndency toward de- 
structic It is equally as divine as 
love. The injunction to leve one’s 


enemies is, from a more comprehensive 


standpoint, just as opposed to moral- 


ity as the prescribing of absolute 
chastity; and for normal people it is 
just as impossible to obev. Self- 


deception is naturally the corollary to 
any attempt at following the rule of 
chastity, which is also frequently the 
case in observing the law to “love thine 
enemies.” Consequently one finds 
many people who look upon themselves 


gsood merely because their impulse 


as 
to hate was prevented by various causes 
itself action. 


Surely one should, also in this matter, 


from translating into 


observe the law of moderation, espe- 
cially where hatred figures purely as a 
mental function and thus does not 
find its outlet. Such haters are just 
as immoral as those individuals who 
strong impulse to 


are born with a 


love but do not do so, 
S19 
Sense vs. Nonsense:—Meaning receives 


its significance, its possibility of exis- 


tence, solely through our acceptance 
of the meaningless. If we try to 


imagine that there is neither sense nor 


S 


j 
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1 Crotchet Castle, 
Trolloy pictured, m 
cranky than Peacock could have dare 
All mad. all handsome, all pennies. 
all glorious. If this village of the fy 


it would | i 


ve could have 


hunters had not existed 
heen necessary for 
fabricate it for Raymond’s sake, as 
matter of mere diplomatic decency. 

And Raymond would come back j; 


more En lish than 





Washington 5, | 


Oxford on Park Avenue, jerking x | 


stiffly as robot. 
bring a large 
brandy out of pocket, brew, 
down in Virginia by those divine maj. 
men. But we would look away from j 


without offense, to where the decanter 


any 


And he wou! 


1: 
his 


of port glowed between the pipe-jar 
(with college arms) and the wooder 


white flask of peach | 


candle-stick (with college arms), Anj | 


the subject of horses being in the alr 


a man might ask André, who jg , 
Swiss, and a member of La Bonne §). 
ciété Protestante, what he thought of 
horses. Now in Switzerland they go }; 
for mules and funiculars. They do no 
like horses. So that André would 
reply, from the heart of Switzerland 
and in the impeccable idiom of Oy. 
ford: “Horses—I do not like horses, 
They have such long faces.” 

And Davy would pour out the port, 
murmuring a story of Thomas Hard 
and his own perambulator and of the 
cypresses in Corfu and of a new collar 
Mr. Hall had devised, in his hosiery. 
shop in the High Street in Oxford 
And Archy 


ming a few bars from Debussy an 


was at the piano strum: 


a few from Mr. Gershwin. And Ray. 
mond and I were engaged upon a 


profound examination of the Apg- 
André sat in a 
nursing his glass of port, struggling 
with his dislike for horses 
ch long 


rypha, and corner. 
fier ely 


faces. 


who have su 
Laborato ry 


nonsense in the world, the idea seems 
devoid of meaning. It is more natural 
for us to form a concept of the neg 

than of the Similar]; 
life gets its meaning from death. One 
without the other is nothing at all 
and the thought of eternal death 
as the thought « 


tive positive. 


just as senseless 
eternal life. The frequent references 
to the terrors of annihilation are cot 
cerned with our sentiments, and has 
nothing to do with the deeper aspect: 
of truth. 


§20 


The Possibility’s Little Traged) 

What a remarkable career it is whe 
some possibility succeeds in raising 
itself to the importance of a reality 
and it is all the more remarkable 

this possibility stood among the ger 
eral rank and file, rated as an impro! 
ability or even despised as an imp 
sibility. On the other hand, what @ 
pitiable fate it is when some pes 
bility which had already considered It 
self a probability very near to fulfil 
ment, discovers at a certain mometl 
that it must renounce the hope of eve! 
becoming a reality, and must ene! 
for all time that unending ghastl 
horde of impossibilities to which !! 
had felt itself superior. 
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This letter from a Lincoln, Nebraska, 
golfer is the greatest Golf 
Ball Advertisement 


ever written 





and a single Spalding Kro-Flite Ball 
break last year’s record of 504 holes with 
a new record of 666 holes! 
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each 75 cents 


NOTE: All golf professionals, all sports dealers, all Sp sell Kro-Flite. 
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VANITY Fal 


ZaSu Pitts 


(Continued 


test of her that day. The next morning 
Mr. Abraham Lehr 
and his unimaginative cohorts, that he 
had found the girl to play the tragic 
role of Trina. 

Theirs, like the misguided English 
patriots in The Charge of the Light 
Brigade, was not to reason why. 

They were as indifferent as a pawn- 
broker with a dollar watch. With palms 
held upward as though balancing rub- 
ber balls, they exclaimed, “What for— 
she ish not known.” They refused to 


he announced to 


give her the part. 

The indomitable Austrian returned 
to his canopied sanctum and—gave 
Miss Pitts another test. 

The producers still refused. 

He returned again—and gave her 
another test. 

The deadlock remained. 

Then came the supreme moment of 
courage to von Stroheim, as it does to 
cll great artists. The mastiff, long har- 
ried by ihe }ittle mental puppies, 
crown fat in the valley of moronia, now 
barked again. 

“If Mees Pitts do not play Treena— 
I do not make theese peecture.” 

That was final enough. 

The comedienne was cast for one of 
the most tragic roles ever enacted on 
the screen. 

Miss Pitts worked for 
seven months in Greed. 

The length of time and money re- 
quired for von Stroheim to make a film 
has become a byword in Hollywood. 

After Miss Pitts had finished as 
Trina she played comedy roles in many 
films of no consequence. 

Von Stroheim has so far been her 
one Svengali. ZaSu Pitts is the reed 
through which the more or less in- 
articulate but always intense Austrian 
has played his most beautiful notes. 

He next cast her to play the pathetic 
tole of the Princess Cecilia in The 
I edding March. 

Miss Pitts has been in films nine 
years. Mr. von Stroheim has only seen 
her work in those films which he has 
directed. As a comedienne, he seems to 





more than 


Hagen, the 


UO 


Continued 


fancy, that in the last round there 
comes over the crowd suddenly and at 
a definite moment the impression, nay 
the knowledge, that they are watching 
the winner. When Hagen got his two 
at the eighth hole in the last round, 
just as when he got his three at the 
thirteenth hole at Hoylake in 1924, we 
that watching the 
champion, 

It is always rather amusing, if pos- 
sibly futile, to speculate as to which 
was the winner’s most impressive shot. 
Hagen himself has said that his worst 
shot was the Prince of 
Wales watching him. It 
mashie shot, he took particular pains 
over it and topped it all along the 
cround. I know which was in the cir- 


keneu we were 


made when 


was was a 


cumstances the best and bravest shot 
that I saw him play. It was at the fif- 
teenth hole in the last round. This is 
a long hole bunker 
stretching right across in front ef the 


two-shot with a 


from page 62) 


regard her as the greatest tragedienne 
on the screen. It may, perhaps, be , 
criterion of his contempt for American 
film comedy. If so—he is right. 

She has recently played opposite 
Wallace Beery in Casey at the Bat fo, 
the producers, and in The Big Sneeze. 
one of the monstrosities made by James 
Cruze during the last year in which he 
was heckled by officials for allowing 
them and Laurence Stallings to help 
him ruin Old Ironsides. 

Miss Pitts is married to Tom Gallery. 
a genial sometime actor, fight promoter 
and man about the village in Holly. 
wood. 

ZaSu Pitts is a rare personality jp 
the films. 

The troubles of all humanity res 
upon her. 

When that temptress of adolescent 
murons of all ages, Barbara La Marr. 
lay dying and half-deserted in the hills 
of Altadena, Miss Pitts found her re. 
treat through the aid of a florist. 

The faded remnant of beauty had 
worked in a film when she was hardly 
able to stand. Finance will be served, 
even by its dying vassals. 

Miss Pitts secured permission from 
the dying woman to take care of her 
child. When Miss La Marr went away 
to meet Cleopatra, the little boy was 
legally adopted by ZaSu Pitts and her 
husband. 

ZaSu Pitts is of the people who give 
loaves of compassion to even a gallows 
haunted bird. 

She has two ambitions—to be the 
3ernhardt of the screen, and to owna 
farm near Santa Cruz with a white 
picket fence around it. 

Though several American screen 
women are over publicized as great 
tragic actresses, none of them has the 
capacity of Miss Pitts. So she is likely 
to realize the first ambition. 

As for the second . . . California 
real estate men will take care of that 
—at several prices. 

At present, she is under an eclipse. 

But the astronomer, von Stroheim, is 
still alive. 


Magnificent 
from page 69) 


green. Hagen went out for the shot 
with his brassy but did not quite get 
hold of it and his ball lay in the bunker 
quite close to the rather steep face. 
The ball lay tolerably clean but | 
think that any other golfer in the 
world would have taken as his motto 
“safety first” and would have “ex- 
ploded” the ball out. To take the ball 
clean was to run a dreadful risk; just 
one teaspoonful too much sand might 
have meant ruin and when a man 3s 
wrought up there is no stroke he is s0 
likely to miss as a gentle shot out of a 
bunker. Yet Hagen, greatly daring, 
coaxed that ball softly out, as if it was 
the simplest thing in the world. He 
put it within three or four yards of 
the hole and down went the putt. Let 
me end by adapting the word of Mon- 
sieur Defarge, in The Tale of Two 
Cities to that tigerish wife of his: “A 
creat golfer, a strong golfer, a gran 
fer, a frightfully grand golfer!” 
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orated in black, coral, and gold on 
soft gray-green. In its true colors, 
itis pictured in New Jdeas for Bath- 


rooms, an inspiring and comprehen- 
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WITH 


MARBLE SLAB 27 x 52 INCHES J} colorschemes. Write forit. About installation, 





in from marble with its hand-tinted bowl is supported 
> of her 






by a hand-wrought cabinet, exquisitely dec- KNEE-HOLE FRONT yy 





consult a responsible plumbing contractor. 
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-sommnen COLORS 


not harsh, “raw” colors, 
but rich mixtures that 
produce those inde- 
seribably beautiful 
“off” colors. Pure, lus- 
trous, virgin wool, dyed 
in luminous coloring 
and blended in the 


WEAVE 


by masters in the art 
of fabric design. Strong- 
Hewat designers are 
constantly producing 
new and novel weaves, 
always, however, keep- 
ing to the tenet of good 
taste. The 


HARMONY 


of color and weave in 
Strong-Hewat Virgin 
Wool Fabrics extends 
to harmony of purpose 
too! Every Strong- 
Hewat fabric has its 
color and weave created 
especially for a certain 
purpose....for sports, 
for business, for outer 
wear. 


Your clothier can 
show you sports and 
business suits, topcoats 
and overcoats of color- 
ful Strong-Hewat Virgin 
Wool Fabrics if you but 


ask to see them. 


STRONGE= 


HEWAT 
Virgin Wool 


FABRICS 


STRONG, HEWAT & COMPANY, INC, 
25 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 


Please send your Color Harmony 
Chart for light 0 dark 0 auburn O 
Ulack {and grey} 0 hair to the name 
and address written in the margin 
below. 





VANITY FAR 


The Smart World Afloat 


(Continued from page 73 
] pa 


beautiful as any river anywhere. He 
knows Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, as fair inland seas as ever 
poets dreamed about. He knows the 
St. Lawrence where you can see down 
thirty feet into the cold, clear waters 
and watch the rock bass and other fish 
as they toy with your bait. He knows 
the gorgeous stretches of Georgian Bay 
and the quiet fish-filled paradise of 
the Trent Canal. 

He has actually met his family, for 
the first time in years, and has found 
them really admirable people. A little 
doubtful at first, they are now more 
enthusiastic even than he about life 
on the water. The freedom from house- 
hold cares and the simplicity of keep- 
ing their floating home clean and well 
provisioned, with the help of one paid 
hand who acts as captain, steward, 
cabin boy and engineer, appeal to 
them mightily. 

Wherever they go, the doctor be- 
longs or has guest cards to most of 
the yacht clubs and country clubs, 
where he frequently meets men he has 
patched up in his practice and who 
have become firm friends. The family 
enjoys many sports along the way,— 
fishing, swimming, tennis, bridge, 
dancing—and often their little ship 
is crowded with young people whose 
gaieties do much to increase the en- 
tire family’s interest in life. 

The doctor’s yacht is a moderate 
priced one. But she has sleeping ac- 
commodations for nine people, a big 
100-h.p. 6-cylinder engine which gives 
her a speed of almost 15 miles an 
hour, a complete galley cleverly laid 
out for the convenience of the cook, a 
hundred-pound capacity ice box, a 
large gas stove, sink with running 
water, cupboards for dishes and food 
and a big after cockpit where most 
of the life on board is lived. In addi- 
tion she has a comfortable glass-en- 
closed deckhouse containing the 
wheel and operating controls, com- 
fortable chairs, a mahogany table, elec- 
tric lights, radio sets and other com- 
forts. 

The two cabins of this, as well as 
most of the other standardized cruisers 
of the day, are fitted with deep, luxu- 
rious berths, full length closets, large 
mirrors and a great number of draw- 
ers and cupboards for clothing and 
luggage. The designers nowadays are 
making great concessions to the in- 
creasing number of women who are 
taking to motor cruising. 

The sportsman is a different type 
of man and his marine motoring is 
pursued in a somewhat different fash- 
ion. His cruiser is a big, luxurious 
motor houseboat, seaworthy to a high 
degree, but so roomy and completely 
furnished that it can, for long periods, 
completely take the place of a home 
ashore. In this magnificent craft he, 


and, usually, a large and lively pary 
of guests, cruise leisurely up ay 


down the coast, poking into every har. 


bour where racing or other marine ge. 


tivity is taking place and joining yg. | 
rious festivities ashore as they presen, | 


themselves. 


n the summer you will see his | 
craft, with its white-suited sailors | 
scrubbing the brass work while q | 


radio dance is progressing on the after 
deck, in Oyster Bay, Greenwich, Ney. 
port, Bar Harbor, in fact almost ever. 
where along ovr North Eastern coag, 

Along in December you will observe 
the boat wending its way through the 
marvelous inside route from Ney 
York to Florida where, in Biscayne 
Bay, Palm Beach and around at Tam. 
pa and other waterside playgrounds of 
the South, you will see the young man 
enjoying the life a vigorous hody and 
a wealthy family have made available 
to him. 

These three men are not extreme 
examples of those thousands who are 
now participating in the rapid growth 
of motor cruising in this country. The 
are typical of the wealthier types who 
‘gone marine” forever. They are 
part of the great and growing marine 
motoring public which includes count 
less families of moderate means who 
live for many months at a time on the 
practical, seaworthy, roomy, comfor- 
table and economical little family 
cruisers which are now being built as 
standardized products and_ includes 
also men of more means who can afford 
the great motor ships such as the 
294-foot Savarona of Richard M. Cad- 
walader, the 260-foot Nourmahal of 
Commodore Vincent Astor, the 172. 
foot Cressida of Herman Oelrichs and 
the scores of other magnificent motor 
craft which have been delivered this 
year to add to the abundant fleet al- 
ready featuring our popular bays, har- 
hours, rivers and_ lakes. 

Motorboat cruising is becoming a 
major activity of the American peo- 
ple, not only as a sport but as a new 
and delightful form of life. Designers 
are experimenting with the use of 
metal for small hulls with the idea 
that motorboat cruisers can be turned 
out by quantity-production methods 
with the elements ‘of safety, economy 
and rapidity of construction which 
have made the all-steel bodies such an 
important and satisfactory factor in 
the automobile world. When their ex- 
periments mature motorboat cruising 
will become almost a universal sport. 

In the meantime, however, there 
are, in the United States, approxi- 
mately 200,000 motorboat cruisers of 
all types ploughing serenely over our 
open waterways, which means that at 
least half a million people are alread) 
sold on an outdoor activity that, once 
tried, sells itself, 
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This is Bromley’s 
three-button Su- 
preme,which most 
men prefertowear 
as pictured, roll- 
ing the lapel tothe 
second button. 
Come in and let us 
show you how it’s 
made, 


5 WEST FORTY-SIXTIL STREET 
177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 76) 


Another spot of colour appears in 
the cocoanut straw hat, one of the 
smartest hats for very informal coun- 
try wear. For years it has been worn 
in the Bahamas, where it is made, and 
at other southern resorts it has met 
with favour. With its boldly striped 
band in light colours, its golden brown 
shade, and its formless 
appeals to the well turned out man. 

Jackets of gabardine are very smart 
with flannel slacks, the approved 
fashion being for the half belt at 
the back and ample fullness across the 
shoulder blades. Light shades of green 
are especially fortunate in these jack- 
ets and when worn over flannel trou- 
sers with block stripes in green the effect 
is excellent. Stripes, by the way, are 
still in vogue in flannels, the smarter 
ones having grouped stripes often 
in two contrasting colours, although 
solid colours are more acceptable. 

The knitted wool shirt is a welcome 


contours it 


addition to the sports wardrobe in its 
latest guise as a tennis or golf shirt. 
Long familiar to polo players, it has 
come into more general sports use. 
With turned down collar in the man- 
ner of a negligée shirt it combines 
sweater and shirt with all the smart- 
ness and advantages of both. Another 
shirt in use by smartly dressed sports- 
men is of flannel in bright shades of 
blue, or deep browns or greys. 

Mention of golf brings up the old 
question of knickerbockers and flannel 
slacks. It is true that smartly dressed 
men are wearing long trousers to a 
great extent on the links, but it would 
be ridiculous to wear slacks when the 
dew is heavy or the day damp, for noth- 
ing is more unpleasant than wet trou- 
sers flopping about the ankles. Under 
such conditions knickers are prefer- 
able, and on very hot days plus fours 
of linen and light weight hose make a 
very cool combination, 
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ByAppcintmentta By A ppcintment to 
H.M.the King H.R. .the Prince of Wales 


SWAINE & ADENEY, Ltd. 
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FINE PIGSKIN CIGAR CASES 
Tubular to hold 2, 3, 4, or 6 cigars. 

| Illustrated list mailed on application, 

| 185 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. J. ENG. 


| Cablegrams: ‘'SWADENEYNE LONDON" 








Importers 


FOR SUMMER 
COOLNESS 


With summer at hand, these imported 
Shorts of imported lustrous poplin with 
sliding backstrap permitting waisthand 
adjustment and comfort. In White or 
Light Blue. An ideal garment for busi- 
ness or sports wear. 


$2.50 Eacu Posrearp 


Please state waist measure. 


RIBBED SHIRTS OF LISLE 


Sleeveless style, deep arm openings, of 
i 1 


light weight lisle. 


£1.50 Each, Postpaid. In white silk $3.59 


Each, Postpaid. 


Please state chest measure. 


Albert Leonard George 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58* Street, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings 


New York 


Shirtmakers 
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SACK SUITS 





Wy 


cus.om-characteristics 


MALL—The 
of Savile Row stylists are subtly in- 
corporated into this smart two-but- 
ton sack suit. Loose, flowing lines 
for genuine comfort. 
Tailored-to-measure 
or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


canhs Ire. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 





Entrance on 46 th Strect 
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THE ‘“*FORTY-FIVE”’ 
A combi 
of exclusive fabrics—ready to 
wear or made to measure. 
$45.00 
Write for style booklet 
Nat LUXENBERG &Bro. 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 


ition four piece sult 
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If You Plan 
to Build 


& Garden has 
published a 
collection of the love- 
liest houses that ap- 
peared in the last five 
years of the magazine. 
House & Garden's 
Second Book of Houses 
has 192 pages, 600 il- 
lustrations ... a wealth 
of material that is all 
practical, all beautiful. 
$4.20, postpaid. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
Greenwich Connecticut 


House 
rec ently 











Reg. 





Note: In ordering, please give 
waist and chest measures and 
state colour preferences. Prices 


postpaid: shorts, as above, 
$2.50; shirts. as above. $1.00; 
fine lisle $1.50;  silk-rayon 





shirts. $2.00. 


Iinglish Shorts 


Trade Mark U. S. 


Pat. Off. 


Cool, long-wearing, and smart 


LE you wish the very best, we suggest 
English shorts as first introduced to 
America by Hutchinson. Although widely 
imitated, they cannot be duplicated because: 
1. Each pair is hand tailored from a pat- 
tern which insures the utmost comfort 
at no sacrifice of smartness. 

2. Perfect fit is assured by the small 
button-down belt at the back. 

3. They are made from the finest im- 
ported custom shirtings. Available, ready 
to wear in practically all solid colours, 
stripes and plain white. To wear with 
them, we offer shirts of fine white Swiss- 
knit cotton. Mail orders promptly and 
carefully attended to. 


fiutchinson & Gompany 


- 
Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 








For August days— 
Sherry tea, iced 
(P" KED from the choicest plants 
and the finest leaves culled 
from the picking. Sherry tea, vither 
hot or celestial 


beverage ! 


iced, is indeed a 


individual bags 





ost charges for mail orders, 


300 Park Avenue 
5th Avenue at 58th and at 


and in The Waldorf-Astoria 








35th Streets 


























Powered to freeze ice 
quickly — always 


You want them and 


ee CUBES tinkling in beaded glasses. 
And that’s one reason you're 


need them the year around. 
thinking of buying an electric refrigerator. 

When you put water into the Frigidaire trays to be frozen 
you're never disappointed. No matter how hot the weather, it 
freezes quickly ... solidly... all the way through. 

It takes surplus power to give safe, dependable refrigeration, 
and to freeze ice cubes quickly and surely... always. This 
surplus power is built into every Frigidaire, and the powerful 
Frigidaire mechanism is completely concealed, completely out 
of sight. There’ practical beauty. 

This wide margin of reserve power does not add to the cost of 


s nothing to mar Frigidaire’s 


operation. This master automatic refrigerator actually pays for 
itself in ice and food savings. This economy of operation is the 
direct result of Frigidaire and General Motors mechanical experi- 
ence. Such unique features as the Frigidaire fan and the V-belt 
drive, carefully tested over long periods, have proven their value 
in providing efficient, low-cost operation. 
Let Frigidaire pay for itself as you pay for it 

If you care to buy Frigidaire on a deferred payment plan, as 
most people do, the first payment can be so small and General 
Motors terms so liberal, that Frigidaire will actually pay for it- 
self as you pay for it. Not only in summer and winter ice savings, 
but in the prevention of food spoilage and the chance to buy 
food in larger quantities. You need Frigidaire in your home 
today to protect your family’s health, to provide i ice cubes and 
frozen delicacies. Tele -phone } your Frigidaire dealer today. 

And remember, Frigidaire pays Pog itself as you pay for it. 
So why put it off any longer? Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary 
of General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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nis commanding general brought all 
of the potential members of his ex- 
pedition into a southern training camp. 
They drilled and trained with 
a more intensive seriousness than was 
in evidence during the training of 
any division of shock troops during 
the war. In fact any soldiers asked to 
go through that routine would have 
grumbled quite audibly. The summon- 
ing of the Davis Cup team of this year 
was not a call to play. It was a solemn 
rallying cry to soldiers for a new cru- 
sade. 

Of all of the amateur athletes it is 
my notion that the golfers are the least 
serious and as a consequence get the 
most fun out of their game. I crossed 
one year with a certain Walker Cup 
team, which naturally included the 
best of the American amateurs. Their 
attitude on the trip would not have 
pleased those who are upholding the 
solemnity of amateur 

There was no training diet. I regret 
to say that all of the members of that 
team took full advantage of the smoke 
room and took that they 
did not shove off in an American boat. 
They regarded their trip as a sort of 
joyous adventure rather than a_por- 
tentous expedition during which the 
United States expected every member 
to do his duty. 

Of course, according to those who 
take their amateur sport seriously, 
they should have lost everything be- 
cause of their frivolity and their re- 
fusal to live up to what they call the 
rules of “clean living.” But I rejoice to 
record that in this particular year 
the careless amateurs from the United 
States won the Walker Cup, the 
British Amateur and the British Open. 

I am wondering why all amateur 
athletes could not be that way. Of 
course I would not recommend high- 
balls for the members of a football 
squad nor would I maintain that ten- 
nis players should have their cock- 
tails. That would be too revolutionary. 
But I still cannot see why football, 
tennis and other amateur sports always 
must be approached with fasting and 
with prayer. 

When the British amateur title 
passed to a home-bred American at 


were 


sport. 


they care 
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Muirfield there was perhaps a secon; 
of silence, then there was plenty ¢ 
British cheering and after that one ¢ 
the finest international exhibitions of 
free-hand drinking that ever took 
place in the Lowlands of Scotland 
And that is something of an inte. 
national record. Certainly it was ar. 
freshing contrast to the sorrowfy! 
parting with the Davis Cup at Ge. a. 
mantown,. | 

It is not as though Americans jp. 
stinctively are bad losers or that they | 
are lacking in sportsmanship. But the | 
rravity with which we regard amatey | 
sports almost seems appalling at times, | 
In our play we seem to be the mog | 
serious people in the world. Unless this 
seriousness is checked it may become 
prohibit all amateur | 
sports or at least to reduce them to | 
less than one half of one percent to | 
prevent a national melancholia, par. | 
ticularly if we are to lose many inter. H 
national contests. : 

There is nothing so __ pitifully 
ridiculous as an amateur actor or an 
amateur artist in any line doing his i 
or her stuff with intense seriousness, | 
But, while the amateur athlete js 
quite as ridiculous a figure, we never 
seem to see it that way. We do not 
laugh at the intensive training of a 
Davis Cup team. Instead we regard ‘ 
the members of that squad as p2triotic he 
young men making great sacrifices for 








necessary to 





something of most serious import. If 
the Walker Cup team we sent abroad 
had failed of its portentous objective 
we would have upbraided the men- J 
bers for not keeping themselves in * 
condition for the great struggle on ¥ 
the links of Scotland. 

I am wondering whether our amateur 
athletes ever can be made less serious 
Perhaps—when their galleries become 
less serious. It will have to come or 
there will not be a semblance of a 
national sense of humour left. 

Particularly it will have to come 
to the colleges for} if the college 
athletes become any more serious, you 
will see every college campus lined 
with little white crosses bearing epi- 
taphs similar to this one, “Here lies 
a son of Princeton, who died on the 
football field for his Alma Mater.” 


Story of a Life 


(Continued from page 


“The best thing I can do is dis- 
appear,” said Thomas to Mark. “When 
I am dead—then Porphyrea will be 
undisturbed.” 

“You would be brutal enough for 
that! What malicious plans a jealous 
man can make! Porphyrea should live 
‘undisturbed’ with your ghost around 
her throat. That’s what you think? 
Do you want to embitter her ex- 
istence with continuous fear?” 

Thomas wrote a letter. “Beloved! 
The doctors tell me that I am rapidly 
going blind. Live happily. I do not 
want you to bother yourself at all about 
my funeral. Mark will take care of 
everything.” 

His friends wondered. No one had 


way 


54) ( 


ever heard him speak of having any 
trouble with his eyes. 


“He never loved me,” said Porphy- 


“Now I see everything so clearly E 
in perspective. He could bring himself Ma 
to the point of letting me live alone. 

His work was more important to him B 
than I. He bore the fact that I be- ¢ 
trayed him with you. He did not wink d 
an eyelash. A fine love—that! Did he tl 
have the slightest regret when he saw 
me ruining myself with drink? It N 
was all one to him. He did not u 
even mind when I was mean to him. i 
And now he leaves me, without @ d 
thought.” I 
Mark laid his hand on her head. 
“Men are cruel,” he said. , 
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THE NEW 


HP CHRYSLER, 
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Every day the new 112 h. p: Chrysler Imperial “80” is winning new allegiances— 
winning new owners from among motorists familiar with the best of other cars. 
Because, by every test by which automobiles are judged, it is superior to these other 
cars in performance, quality and value. 

Not alone because it is one of the world’s most powerful motor cars, but because 
that power is translated into terms of flawless performance. 


Not alone because its bodies are remarkable for their long graceful lines, their fine 
upholst¢ ry and fittings, their charm and diversity of chromatic coloring. But because 
in these hand-built bodies by Chrysler, Locke, LeBaron and Dietrich, is that well- 
defined note of restraint that speaks true smartness. 

For performance with superlative comfort and the individuality of exclusive bodies, 
this splendidly-engineered and precision-built Chrysler is justly the choice of those who 
know the finest motor cars, Hence, the swing to the new 112 h. p- Imperial “30."’ 
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Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $2795; Five-Pas- 
enger Sedan, $2945; 
Town Sedan, $2995; 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, 
$3075; Sedan-Limou- 
sine, $3495; also in 
custom-built types by 
Dietrich, LeBaron and 
Locke. All prices f. o. b. 
Detroit, subject to current 
Fede ral excise lan 














Smoke ... and scintillate 


No... it isn’t enough nowadays to sit on the beach and 
look primitive. You’ve got to talk. Talk nimbly and 
amusingly, or you'll be left sitting. Of course, if your 
tongue feels like a motorman’s glove... then you should 
look to your cigarettes. Thus, thousands of moderns 
have turned to Spud. Spud’s subtle balm of menthol 
has an unending follow-through ... keeping the throat 


cool and moist, actually and noticeably. Smoke through 
one or two or three Spuds, you conversationalists, and 
see how the delightful little cooling draught of the 
first puff tapers off to unhampered tobacco enjoy 
ment. Really, there’s no exceeding the Spud limit. 
20 for 20 cents. Presentation Tin of 100 mailed for $1. 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED S 2 U D CIGARETTES 
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AUGUST, 1928 


A Step-Son of Mother India’s Aunt 


(Continued from page 85) 


..~ AND THAT’S FINAL 

They've been changing books on us 
again. Two months ago we reviewed 
the advance proofs of Dorothy Parker's 
hook of verse in the most enthusiastic 
terms; dubbed her “the outstanding 
writer of satiric verse in America 
today” and called her collection (then 
known as Songs for the Nearest Har- 
monica) “the best book of verse on the 
market; the most brilliant, gracious, 
suave, readable, quotable . . .” you 
know how we are when we get going. 
And after the issue of Vanity Fair was 
well on the presses, Messrs. Boni and 
Liveright, for no apparent reason ex- 
cept to make us look silly, recalled the 
hook, changed the title, postponed the 
publication date, and left us feeling 
very uncomfortable and conspicuous, 
like the man who has applauded at the 
wrong moment during a symphony con- 
cert, with a perfectly dandy review on 
our hands of a book that didn’t exist. 

And it isn’t the only time they've 
played that sort of trick on us. Six 
months ago they told us they were 
bringing out Anita Loos’ sketches from 
Harper’s Bazar in a sequel to Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes entitied But 
Gentlemen Marry Brunettes; and pa- 
tiently we prepared a careful review 
entitled “Loos Ends”, in which we ad- 
mitted ourselves never too great an 
admirer of Miss Loos’s first effort, and 
entered it officially upon the records 
that her second book even transcended 
the other in cheapness and dulness and 
an utter absence of humour and taste, 
and marked, we sincerely trusted, the 
end of this latest epidemic of the 
Dere Mable school of literature. 
Whereupon Messrs. Boni and Live- 
right indignantly withdrew Miss Loos’s 
new book from their autumn lists and 
announced that she was going to re- 
write the copy from beginning to end; 
and in order to avoid several nasty 
scalp wounds we halted ten thousand 
issues of Vanity Fair on the presses 
and yanked out our review in the nick 
of time. 

Now at last we have both books on 
the desk before us as we write. We can, 
if necessary, touch them, feel them, 
and convince ourselves that they are 
really there beyond possibility of recall, 
and it is safe to review them in print. 
And after a careful rereading of each, 
we can only state that Mrs. Parker's 
Sunset Gun is the best book of verse 
on the market today, the most brilliant, 
gracious, suave, readable, quotable; 
and that Miss Loos’s But Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes even transcends her 
earlier effort in cheapness, and dulness, 
and an utter absence of humour and 
taste. And if Boni and Liveright make 
any changes in subsequent editions, 
we shall not be responsible. Those are 
our opinions, and we shall stick to 
them. 

[Sunset Gun, by Dorothy Parker. 
Boni and Liveright.] 

[Bur GENTLEMEN Marry BRUNETTES, 
by Anita Loos. Boni and Liveright.] 


SALMON 


Take away all your other books, any- 
way; for Dutton has just sent us Gris- 
wold’s 4 Salmon River, and it is one 
of the loveliest bocks we have ever 


held in our hand. If ever 
breathed the atmosphere of white water 
and dappled sunlight and rest and 
peace; if ever cold print was invested 
with excitement and sport, and charged 
with the eager enthusiasm of a true 
angler, this is the book. This idyll of 
salmon-fishing on the Grand Cascape- 
dia in New Brunswick has a cool, 
familiar style, which combines beauty 
with a wealth of solid facts; and 
no man who has felt in his hands 
the instant shudder cf a rod, the thin 
screech of his reel as the line burns 
out foot after foot in the wake of a 
fighting salmon, can afford to miss it. 
[A Satmon River, by F. Gray Gris- 
wold. Dutton. 
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AVE ATQUE VALE! 


When Mr. Burton Rascoe, with a 
characteristic, almost morbid modesty, 
displayed his name in letters an inch 
high on the cover of a rejuvenated 


Bookman last September, we were 
among the first to rope off Lex- 
ington Avenue from 43rd to 44th 


Street for public street-dancing in 
his honour, and predict confidently 
in these columns that his apotheosis 
to the Editorship of that Ancient 
Haven of Rejected Manuscripts 
“promised well at last for a discrim- 
inating and interesting literary re- 
view in America... .” (John Riddell 
in Vanity Fair). 

Since the appearance in print of 
our cordial greeting Mr. Rascoe, ap- 
parently driven to distraction by the 
possibility of being agreed with for 
once, managed during his brief  pe- 
riod of tenancy to produce each 
month a review that failed so utterly 
to be discriminating, or interesting, 
or even literary, as to indicate noth- 
ing more nor less than a diabolic and 
personal compaign on his part to hurl 
our words back in our teeth. 

Now Mr. Rascoe, so runs a tight- 
lipped announcement in the Bookman, 
has resigned; and in returning our 
hat to our head we may bid a frank 
farewell at last to one for whom we 
have always entertained the highest 
personal and the very lowest critical 
regard. We shall miss Mr. Rascoe. 
For a long time, to be frank, we had 
suspected that Mr. Rascoe existed in 
our own life for no other purpose 
than to embody in tangible form the 
precisely and diametrically opposite 
pole of everything we thought. With 
uncanny accuracy every opinion we 
held was certain to be contradicted 
sooner or later by Mr. Rascoe; every 
sacred principle found its direct an- 
tithesis in Mr. Rascoe’s creed; every 
prejudice of ours, founded in sweat 
and blood, became his pet and _ vio- 
lent enthusiasm. It was growing  in- 
creasingly clear, month after month, 
that one of us or the other was super- 
fluous. Each merely had to hold the 
other up to the mirror to 
what he himself thought; and it was 
making us both lazy. We were becom- 
ing but two sides of the same coin. 
Perhaps this is the real reason why 
Mr. Rascoe, with a gallantry we had 
not hitherto suspected, has tendered 
his own resignation. 

In that lengthy and _ provocative 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Clocks that Chime 
and tell the Time 
— Electrically! 





Revere-Telechrons are 


also available with- 
out chime and strike 
features. The coupon 
below will bring 
complete literature 


HAT a pleasure to own a clock 
that combines the beauty of 
your favorite period design with rich, 
resonant chimes and unequalled accu- 


racy ! Revere-Telechron receives ex- 
l 


Q 


act time-impulses from your electri 
outlet. You plug it into the outlet, se 


> oF 


it, and the dependable service of 
your local power station does the rest ! 
No winding, cleaning or regulating 
needed. A large selection of models 
. . styles to har- 
monize with any room. Ask to see 


in authentic designs . 


them, at your dealer’s, or mail coupon 
for illustrated booklet. 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CRevere- 


The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCK 


|MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


Revere Clock CoMPANy 


Dept. FC, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about the electric Revere-Telechron 
Chime and Strike clocks which will give me correct time from my elec- 


tric light current. 


1h 























“Make entertaining 
a simple. Joyous job / 


The hostess who has a General Electric Refrig- 
erator has solved one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of entertaining. She can have smart delicacies 
to serve, with little trouble, and little expense. 


If she plans to have guests in the evening, she 
can prepare a simple mousse of parfait in the 
morning—or even the day before. She knows it 
will be chilled to a point of perfection that only 
the finest confectioner can rival. 


And for her every-day tasks she blesses her 
General Electric Refrigerator, which is different 
from all others. She is glad that it is automatic 
and quiet, never needs oiling. That all its machinery 
is safely stowed away in an air-tight steel casing. 





You, too, can enjoy this “years ahead” refrigerator 
and make your entertaining a simple, joyous job. 
Write us today for descriptive booklet N-8. 
































GENERAL @)ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Lemon or Cream 


(Continued from page 41) 


Saki: Mrs. Renshaw on telephone 
for madam. (He goes out). 

Rita (rising): David, you will? 

Davin: Yes, yes. Anything. Any 
date, any time. Only settle it all, and 
tell me afterwards. 

Rita: Good! (To Alice) What do 
you think makes them so crazy about 
him! ... (As she goes out, to David) 
Tell her about our son’s grand school. 

ALICE (nervously): Yes, tell me all 
about Johnny. 

Davin: I guess he’s all right. But you 
can’t think how I miss the brat. 

Auice: He likes school? 

Daviw (standing, kicking at the 
rug): Of course he’s pretty sensitive. 
But Rita says it will thicken his skin 

. and God knows ... (A pause. He 
says in a different voice) We are the 
thin-skinned kind, I guess, Alice. 

Auice: You and Johnny? 

Davin: Yes. And... you and I. We 
can't... fight. 

Auice: No. We can’t fight. 

Davip: But maybe Johnny will learn. 
Or perhaps, if God’s good to him... 
if his hand finds a hand whose touch 
is... always... gentle... Alice! 

Autce (rapidly): Oh, Johnny will 
do finely. He'll love boarding-school. 
(She rises) And I must look at your 
work, you know. 

Davin (barring the way): No... 
please! Look at it next time. I swear 
I'm going to do better. And see here, 
next time you come, bring on some of 
your things. Not the children’s stories. 
Some of your poems. I know a few 
publishers now. 

ALICE (in alow voice): There won’t 
be... a next time. 

Davin: What’s that? 

Auice (looking away from him): I 
shan’t be coming again. 

Davip (stammering): N-never? 
(She shakes her head) But why? 

She looks up, they exchange a long 
look. He turns suddenly away with a 
smothered exclamation. 

AuicE (unsteadily): I'm going to 
think of your work ... getting better 
and better... 

Daviv (walking about, kicking the 
rugs): Well, youll keep working too, 
of course. (Urrelevantly, and brighten- 
ing) But see here, you'll pass through 
New York coming back, you know. 

Atice: We go round the world. All 
the way. I shan’t . . . pass through. 

Davip: Well, as I said, you mustn't 
drop the poems. You'll keep on. It 
makes up for everything ... 
work... 

ALICE: Yes. 


Daviv: You get immersed in it, you 


one’s 


can forget... (He sticks). 

Atice: Yes. 

Davin: (struggling on lamely) : And 
when you know you've done a good 





bit, there’s no happiness like it, js 


there? That’s real... that’s .. 

Their eyes meet again. They il] 
never know how it happened, but sud. 
denly they are clinging together, the 
have kissed. 

Auice: Good-bye. 

Davip: It isn’t... It mustn't... 

Auice: Yes, yes. Good-bye. (She 
tears herself from him, just as Rita 
enters). 

Rita (gaily): [ve got just the 
right date for you, David. (Seating 
herself at her desk; she talks as she 
writes) I’m mailing a card, to confirm 
it. (Zo Alice) Will you drop it in at 
the corner for me, darling, since you'] 
go anyway in a minute? And I hope 
you’ve been telling David how beauti- 
fully you think he paints the hands, 
(She rises and comes forward with 
the note)I do want this to go quickly, 
You don’t mind. 

Auice: No. I don’t mind. 

Rita (as they move towards the 
door): And you must answer the let. 
ters that I write you, or I'll stop. 

Auice (looking at her steadily): | 
don’t think so. You'll write . . . always, 
You'll want to tell me... things. 

Rita (reprovingly) : I write because 
I love you, darling. (Kissing her) 
Good-bye. (Patting her cheek) And I 
should feel better about you if these 
cheeks were not quite so hot. Say 
good-bye to David, and get a brisk 
walk in the breeze! 

Atice (to David): Good-bye. 

Rita: Promise to think of us in all 
the lovely places. She may tread in 
our very footsteps, mayn’t she, David? 
(Kissing her again) Good-bye, dear. 

AuicE: Good-bye. (70 David again) 
Good-bye. 

Davip (with a stony face): Good: 
bye. 

Rita: Sweet of you to come... to 
make such an effort. 

Atice: Oh, it was... 
goes out). 

Rita makes a little pirouette of ir- 
repressible satisfaction, that brings he 
back to the desk. 

Rita: I think I'll keep these... 
notes. (She picks up the letter) 1'l 
be writing her, sometime. (She reads 
aloud) “And David’s so beautifully 
happy.” (Suddenly she is struck by a 
new thought, she laughs out) Oh, 
David, what do you think? (Almost 
choking with amusement) Oh, oh, ob 
... 1 gave her lemon after all! 


worth it! (She 
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department in the Bookman wherein 
Mr. Rascoe proclaimed each month 
his own literary gospel and, by an- 
tithesis, ours, there occurred during 
his editorship a series of curious con- 
trasts. Here, for example, he was 
wont to intimate that Mr. E. E. Cum- 
mings was the leading wit and hu- 
mourist of his times; when it has 


been our own pet and oft-reiterated 
judgment that this Cummings “was 


not a writer at all, but merely a phase 
that other writers, in achieving pU- 
berty, must pass through.” 

Here, also, Mr. Rascoe called the 
patient Theodore Dreiser a great nov- 
elist; here he saluted the phallic and 
warped James Branch Cabell as crea 
tor of “a great classic of the imagina- 
tion... richly beautiful”, whereas 1m 
the same month we ran up 4 blood- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Sable Delicacies for Uanity Fair € 











“Good to 
the last drop” 


G ooth, 


full-bodied liquor 
—a mingling 
of many flavors 














Vo Rind-- | 
ill Hdible 





| 


65c by Mail 


if you send your 
local dealer’s name 


If you do not obtain Tiger Gruyere | 
Cheese locally, we will mail six in- | 
dividual portions (each in tin foil) | 
and our book of cheese recipes fox | 
65 cents and your dealer’s name and 
address. 

Even the grasses are scented in the 
centuries-old Emmental Valley of 
Switzerland from which ‘comes the 
celebrated Tiger Gruyére Cheese. 
Sun drenched pastures on salubrious 
mountain slopes and hardy Swiss 
cattle contribute to the fancy flavor 
and digestive value of this cheese. 
ROETHLISBERGER & CO., Inc. 
178-180 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


TIGER 


BRAND 


Emmental-Gruyere 
Cheese 


at grocery, delicatessen and da iry stores 









Look for 
the Tiger 


a 
a 
@\ 4 








AN EXTRA NICE E 





Just the right size for 
grilling, marvelous when 
diced in sauce; creamed 
on toast, they tempt the 
most adamant. 

43 to 44 mushrooms 
in count, each a twin of 
its neighbor, all smaller around 
than a quarter coin, with stalks 
cut close to the parasol. 

Clear cream in color, tender 
and tasty in texture, and tremen- 
dously convenient in quantity. 


rench Ntushrooms 





XTRA 


These cans of extra small, 
cooked mushrooms hold 
anequivalentof 15 ounces 
of fresh mushrooms. The 
liquid is pure mushroom 
juice, fine for soup or 
sauce flavoring. 

Though the price is an economy, we 
really suggest this package because of 
its convenience, its uniform, excellent 
specie, and because not an ounce need 
be trimmed or wasted. Vanity Fair will 
send you four cans of these extra nice 
extras (express collect) for $2.00; 
twelve cans for $5.50. 























Sherry cakes and cookies 


( NE of the specialties of Louis 
Sherry, patissier, is a delicious 
assortment ofsmaller cakes. Wafer- 
thin cookies, decorative and tempt» 
petits fours, meringues and 
iced cup cakes are all prepared by 
Sherry pastry cooks. 






Cookies—in variety—75e to $1.00 
adozen 

Assorted fancy cookies and cakes— 
$1.75 a pound 

Teed cup) cakes—S81.00 a dozen 

Special tin boxes packed with as- 
sorted cookies and cakes, 33.50, 
$5.50 and $12.00 


Order in person or by mail 
Prices do not include parcel post 


Dealers: Write for representation 


chuig Showy 


300 Park Avenue 
Sth Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 
and in The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 








SAMURAI agp RRO 
UNFORBIDDEN 
FRUIT 





breakfasts, 
salads 


OR August 
luncheons, desserts, 
—serve brandied figs. 


Did you know that the law al- 
lows a packer to submerge these | 
tender nuggets of pep and | 
piquancy in genuine sherry, in | 
old port wine, in blissful sau- | 
terne, and in ruby-rich claret? 
*Tis true. 

We want you to enjoy their 
scrumptious flavor, their ten- 
der texture and the exhilaration 
of their delicate sauce. Yet, in 
addition, they in time brighten 
the eyes, tone up your diges- 
tion and give one an altogether 
cheerful outlook on life. 


No self-respecting pantry shelf 
should be without an ample 
supply of choice fresh figs in 
zestful wine. Let us send you a 
shipment of health and happi- 
ness, 


Simply send Vanity Farr 
for four cans (a 
sauterne, and a claret) 
figs; or $5.50 for three 

each wine flavor (12 cans 
We'll have them sent mer 
their way to you, express collec 























| Coffee. .. for the epicure 


Coffee that is freshly roasted, freshly ground 
and made correctly so that all the true flavor 
remains intact. Porthose who have once tasted 


perfect coffee .. and whose morning cup has 


ever since seemed inadequate. 





these « 





FineArt Coffee (also TineArt Tea) are so convenient to use. They come in tiny erystals —} 
sive in either hot or cold water. Economical for use every day. | 
Send us the name of your regular storekeeper and $1.00 for a canister of FineArt 


Coffee (or FineArt Tea). $2.00 for one of each. 


Fine Ql corre. i. isst 


FINEART FOODS, INC * TUCKAHOE, N.Y.) 

















The» 


PERFECT HOSTESS 
.. always considerate 
for the health of 
her guests ..serves 
POLAND WATER 


morning, noon 
and night 














The key to 
daintier 
salads 


ABST-ETT, more than 
cheese, blends perfectly 
with fruits and vegetables 
for most delicious salads. 
It’s easier touse ... witha 
soft, creamy texture. Pabst- 
ett is the only dairy product 
of its kind .. . not successe 
fully imitated. Order today. 
PABST CORPORATION 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Also makers of Pabst 
Wonder Cheese) 
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Should you own 
a radio? 





Test yourself! Each question 
counts 20. A true radiophile 
sh ild score 100 
1. D pend yt il 
NLY 
: 
' 
discov- 








€ t it ( Vv a radio 
con plex let us lead you to its 
> y Lolgcon 
pre C ing gence 


Don't put a lot of money 





thing. $350 radio receivers of 


~ 1 j 
. are as obDsolete today as 





rem all 

The receiving circuit should 
be neutrodyne 
The set should be com- 


letely Ie > 
pietely shielde d 


These promise a sensitive 


set th 


it gets all signals and 








them one at a time. 


‘he dial is illuminated. 
» Wants to tur ble 
matches or turn up a light. 


There should be a volume 









Find these positive features 
in Crosley Radio and find 
. happily priced under 
10 because of Crosley mass 
production and_ straigh 

anufacturing methods. It’s 
un-Scotchmanlike to pay high 
prices for radio that sounds 
no better than Crosley’s 

The 8 tube AC electric 
JEWELBOX pictured is a treas- 
ure chest of entertainment. 
Price $95. 

An 8 tube AC electric 
SHOWBOX sells for $80. 

A 6 tube AC electric 
Gembox sells for $65. 
Battery type at $55 and $35. 
Pri Crosley rad ts do not 








1 


Can you buy a 
radio safely? 


If you can answer these ques- 
tions afirmatively you can be 
trusted to make a wise radio 
selection. . 
When you look at the inside of 

Jo you find yourself ir 


1. 









re you buy it? 
Nowthat you canbe expected 
to purchase with judgment, a 
word or two as to what you 
will find in Crosley receivers 
is in order 

The development or AC 
electric radios has permitted 
great improvements of tone 
quality. This great refinement 
is present in Crosley radio 

A new method of audio 
amplification called “push- 
pull” is a recent accomplish- 
ment achieved in the | 





higher 
priced receivers AND Crosley. 

Dynamic power speakers 
are quite the proper thing to 
buy. New realism —natural 
tone—a thrill to old dyed-in- 
the-wool fans. Crosley’s at 
$25—the DyNaACONE has given 
a lot of the expensive ones 
something to worry about. 

Crosley selling methods are 
no less advanced than their 
engineering. Try Crosley ap- 
paratus first 





Insist on a FREE trial in 
your own home. That's the 
way Crosley wants you to 
buy. Any other sincere manu- 
facturer would do the same. 
Write Dept. 25, for name of 
nearest dealer. 

a, Wy 
and West 


ming 









THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr. Pres. 


Cincinnati, O. 








VANITY FAIR 


Should Wagner’s Reign Be Ended? 


O 


(Continued from page 51) 


opinions, and in connection with which 
different mental, moral, and emotional 
appetites will come into play. I am 
dealing not with a subjective but with 
an objective matter,—something more 
or less capable of measurement; and 
I repeat that I do not know where to 
look for another composer with the 
same vastness of imaginative range and 
the same stupendous organising power. 
From liking of Wagner as a mu- 
sician I have gone to adoration. 

All the same, I should like to see 
him supplanted, for before I leave this 
vale of tears I want to see another great 
man in music, and I do not see how 
such a man is possible until Wagner 
is out of the way. Do what they will, 
our composers cannot get away from 
him. Do they attempt the broad and 
genial? Then they remind us of the 
Meistersinger and certain portions of 
the Ring. Do they try to express 
passion? At once they drop into the 
idiom of Tristan. Is it religious emotion 
they are aiming at? At once we get 
the flavour of Parsifal. It was a sound 
instinct that made the newer com- 
posers revolt not only against Wag- 
nerism but against what is vaguely 
called “romanticism”, “rhetoric”, and 
what not, and devote themselves to 
the manipulation of sounds qua sounds, 
with no “literary” connotations at the 
back of them; only on these lines could 
they get out of the gigantic shadow of 
Wagner. But it was clear from the be- 
ginning that music could not remain 
forever shut out from what has always 
heen its own special sphere—the ex- 
pression of feeling.—and there are 
plentiful signs already of a general 
desire to return to this sphere. Mr. 
Eugene Goossens, himself at one time 


an ambitious young corporal in the 
army of the anti-romantics, has jug 
been predicting a “return to romap. 
ticism”. Stravinsky, the leader of the 
“objective” school of composition, has 
in his latest work Oedipus Rex (an( 
a very interesting work it is), turned 
his back on his own immediate pag 
and reverted to the “literary” in music. 

What anyone who kept his head ¢o9| 
during the turmoil of the last few years 
could have foreseen is now happening 
all along the line; music is in for ap. 
other romantic phase. But if it is to do 
anything notable in that vein it must 
get away from Wagner; and that ow 
composers will find no easy task. And 
this is why I want to see Wagner 
pushed off his throne; for the simple 
reason that no one will dislodge hin 
who is not at least as big as himself. 
and it is for the big men that I must 
reserve my supreme admiration. Sup. 
posing Wagner to be once displaced, 
it will be only for a time; he will 
surely come back again in due course 
The critical period for a composer's 
reputation is not his own day or the 
day immediately following, but the day 
when, after having been out of favour 
for a while, people begin to think 
of him again. This has been the rule 
with Bach, Palestrina, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and others; and we may be sure 
it will apply in the case of Wagner. 
But none of us now on earth will live 
to see that day in his case, more’s the 
pity. Meanwhile, for our musical soul's 
sake, let us put Wagner out of our 
minds for a time, not because he is 
a poor composer, but because he is so 
great a composer that it is difficult for 
another of the same type to find stand- 
ing room where he spreads himself. 
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(Continued from page 94) 


pressure to point out that Mr. Cabell 
—who admittedly knows his grosseries 
—‘has merely woven a clever fig-leaf 
of romantic prose, behind which he 
can wax pornographic with smart in- 
sinuendoes for the carnal titillations 
of a nation of stenographers and 
literary sycophants.” 

Here (the contrasts are innumer- 
able) he recently called Sinclair 
Lewis’ latest stretch of newspaper- 
copy The Man Who Knew Coolidge 
“immensely interesting . . . immensely 
clever”; Vina Delmar’s clumsy Bad 
Girl a “miracle”; Galantiére’s weari- 
some France is Full of Frenchmen 
“without an equal in contemporary 
literature’; and here, last but not 
least, he acclaimed Mr. Hoffenstein’s 
mildly dull collection of newspaper dog- 
gerel Poems in Praise of Practically 
Nothing, as written “with genius... 
fashioned out of the heart and the 
intellect . .. there is no finer modern 
poet in the Heinesque tradition of 
tenderness and_ sardonic laughter.” 
And that, mind you, in the same sea- 
son which brings us Dorothy Park- 
ers superb anthology Sunset Gun. 
And finally he succeeded in turning 
this metaphorical coin inside out when 
he wrote of Etched in Moonlight, 
“_.. these stories are sketches set down 


without having been _ thoroughly 
thought out”! No wonder we got s0 
sore. 

Farewell, then, Mr. Rascoe! You 
have fallen upon your own pen in 
the field of literary taste; but we 
shall bear your critical banner onward, 
upward, albeit upside down. Your 
readers may be assured each month 
that we shall reflect, as in a mirror 
inversely, just what your prejudices 
would have been; that we shall weigh 
conscientiously each month, in making 
up our mind, whether our opinions 
are the opposite of what you would 
have thought. So long as people can 
stand on their heads, Burton, your 
judgments shall not be forgotten. 

James! A wine-glass stem to snap. 


“CONDEMNED TO DEVIL'S 
ISLAND” 


This is in many ways one of the 
most gripping books I have ever read. 
Start the first page, and you will not 
lay it down until you have read the 
last; for it works a black magic, 1's 
pages breathe an all-pervading miasma 
of despair and loneliness and unnatural 
beauty that grips you like a jungle: 
fever. It is an accurate account of life 
in the Penal Colony of French Guiana; 

(Continued on page 97) 
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it is told in the guise of fiction, but it 
‘; more horrible than any fiction by 
its ability to jerk you up at any mo- 
ment with a cas sual foot-note: “In the 
eutumn of 1927 Rousseng was said to 
je still in solitary confinement . . .”— 
and make you realize with a shock that 
these men are still alive, still suffering 
alone. When fiction is too terrible, you 
can shrug it off; but this is fact, these 
men are real, these things happen, this 
epic of despair is true 

The merciless, pad led noon of the 
jungle, the screeching nights, the na- 
tive dances about the pitch torches are 
pictured w ith a rare fidelity and beauty, 
in the course of the racking dash for 
liberty of the two convicts who are the 
central characters in the book; and in 
all Russian tragedy I know of no more 
poignant picture than the “game of 
the future” which Michel invents in 
his disease-infested cell, when his at- 
tempt to escape has ended in the 
dreaded solitary confinement on Devil's 
Island. The longings, the inevitable 
perversions, the “profound misery of 
the convict that none may sound” are 
presented fearlessly, calmly, with beau- 
ty and with sympathy, in as remarkable 
a book as the year can well bring forth, 
[ConnemNED TO Devit’s Istanp, by 
Blair Niles. Harcourt Brace.) 


DESERT ISLAND EDITION 

Two of the dozen-odd classics which 
will go with me on my projected visit 
to that desert island have just been 
dressed in the editions in which they 
will make the trip. You could not ask 
for hetter-looking books than the Boni 
and Liveright edition of Alice in Fon- 
derland with the original Tenneil il- 
lustrations; nor the A. and C. Boni 
reprint of the works of Baron Mun- 
chausen; they are mellow examples 
of the book-maker’s art, handsomely 
presented, and thoroughly satisfactory 
in every respect. I've stowed them in 
my sea-bag already. All I need is the 
island, now, and I’m set. 


IN LESS WORDS, ETC. 

TrapeR Horn (Votume Two), by 
Horn and Lewis. (Simon and Schuster ). 
Just when we have exhausted all our 
superlatives on the first Trader Horn, 
the old visitor comes ambling along 
with the second volume of his Life 
and Works; and for the life of us, 
convivial though we wish to be, we 
can find no higher praise for it than to 
say it is just as good as the first. If any- 
one has told you the Simon and 
Schuster gold-mine has run out, dispel 
that rumour. 

Eva’s_ Appies, by William Gerhardi. 
(Duffield). All the sideshows of the 
human comedy 1928 exhibited in a 
novel with a volcanic vitality and 
originality. This is one of the novels 
that Huxley should have written, but 
didn't—an enormously — entertaining 
and enormously provocative book, the 
sides of which shake with laughter at 
current and eternal idiocies. 

Tat Roap to Heaven, by Thomas 
Beer, (Knopf). An Ohio Attila in- 
vades literary New York and leaves 
his impress on the ranking counter- 
panes, in a novel that shows off 
Mr. Beer’s occasionally lovely style 
and ultimate creative meagerness. 
A good book and an interesting book, 


but a good way short, of what was, for 
some reason or other, expected of Mr. 
Beer, in spite of the author's in- 
dustry in the final chapters with the 
Olympian scythe. 

Resections oF 1927, edited by Charles 
H. Baker, Jr. (Doubleday, Doran). 
What comes out the back door of the 
magazines, and not appreciably better 
than what goes in at the front door. 
ArMANCE, by Stendhal. (Boni and 
Liveright). A reprint of Stendhal’s 
splendid psychological novel of un- 
fulfilled passion, and the latest addi- 
tion to a set that is eminently desirable 
for your book-shelves. 

Quer Cities, by Joseph Herges- 
sheimer. (Knopf). Beautiful evocations 
in the form of short stories of past 
times and places in the making of 
America, done by an industrious an- 
tiquarian and practised stylist. As 
toursde force, they aremagnificent; but 
as statements of the dangerous life, they 
are at, best second orthird carboncopies. 
THe Woman Wuo Rope Away, by 
D. H. Lawrence. (Knopf). Short 
stories by a near-genius who can afford 
to forget about style, advertising the 
importance of being alive. In London, 
in Mexico, in Germany, on an island, 
men and women wrestle with one an- 
other and themselves for some un- 
named, esoteric, but not necessarily 
sexual dominance. 

Woman In Fuicut, by Fritz Reck- 
Malleczewen. (Boni and Liveright). 
An incredibly exciting and terrifying 
novel of passion and vice and insen- 
sibility, done in a kind of jazz-art 
that is worth making an effort to read. 
TuerEsE, by Francois Mauriac. (Boni 
and Liveright). A hitherto untrans- 
lated Frenchman of the first rank is 
introduced in a really great novel that 
shows the unlovely flowering of jeal- 
ousy and malice in a particularly vital 
woman caught in the tenacious mud 
of a provincial French society. A re- 
markably dramatic and true and af- 
fecting book. 

Tuoucuts Without Worps, by Clar- 
ence Day. (Knopf). Cartoons and verse 
(what cartoons! what verse! ) exposing 
with horribly malicious gaiety the 
more ungraceful and unpresentable 
spiritual attitudes of human toads. A 
phenomenally amusing and phenom- 
enally ugly collection of cynicisms. 


Tue Op AND THE Younc, by Luigi 


Pirandello. (Dutton). A two-volume 
novel of modern Italy, with a gigantic 
cast of characters and an equally gi- 
gantic life. The creative acumen of 
Pirandello is by no means diminished, 
and he proves his power to be more 
than equal to the scope of this mon- 
ster novel. 

Tue Cuarr oF Lire, by George Otis 
Schoonhoven. (Vinal). An exception- 
ally witty collection of technically 
perfect light verse, deft and gay and 
frivolous, and a few extraordinarily 
fine serious poems, the paradoxical 
output of a young man whose recent 
tragic death lost to the world one of 
the most gifted of research students 
in psychology. 

Unrorsiwpen Fruit, by Warner Fa 
bian. (Boni and Liveright). “A sensa- 
tional exposure of America’s women’s 
colleges,” and a sentimental swindle 
If you must be seen reading it, wrap 
it in a plain brown paper cover. 








_— Special 
No. 8440 


$50 


Other Student 
Specials at 
$39.50, $60.00 
and $77.50 ina 
pleasing variety 
of modern color 
combinations. 
Freight necessitates 


slightly higher sell- 
ing prices west of 


Off ....TO SCHOOL 


—with a Hartmann Student Special, built to 
insure proper garment carrying and locked 
storage for personal belongings— designed to 
afford the student utmost satisfaction in 
ownership and years of faithful service. 


Economically priced to fit the purse of students 
or their parents, Hartmann Student Specials 
enable young men and women everywhere 
to go back to school with trunks that are 
distinctive—a real source of pride. 


No longer is there an excuse for burdening 
your boy or girl with an old dilapidated trunk. 
Provide them with one of these serviceable 
wardrobes—a trunk to be proud of—a trunk 
that will outlast school days by years. 


The 1928 Hartmann Student Special Ward- 
robes are now on display at authorized Hart- 
mann dealers. 

HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


ARIMANN 
TRUNKS 
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HARTMANN 1S ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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Mt. Rock Fleece 
OVERCOAT 





No other Overcoat fabric 


wears better than Mt. Rock 


TD ] 
C 


leece, and no other fleece 


| 


wears as well. 


ADLER: ROCHESTER. 
Clothes 


EVY BROS. & ADLER-EROCHESTER, INC. 
. YORK ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES 


VANITY FAIR 


An Open Letter to Mr. Coolidge 


Continued from page 52 


there seems to arise a tremendous 
argument over the entire country con- 
cerning the comparative merits of 
Worm vs. Artificial Fly. Editorials are 
written, the advocates of bait and of 
lure fish side-by-side in a stream to 
prove each other wrong, and a lot of 
Dry-Fly Fishermen even take the 
trouble to point out to you the merits 
of their method, and explain that a 
true sportsman scorns live-bait, just 
as an expert marksman scorns to use 
a shotgun, or a golfer scorns to kick 
the ball with his foot. No doubt they 
will try to tell you that the true sports- 
man likes to give the fish a fighting 
chance: that any fool can catch fish 
with a worm (and usually does), and 
where there is no skill involved there 
is no sport. Well, let them talk! As 
if you care about “sportsmanship”, 
Cal, so long as you bring home the fish. 
Results are what count. 

For example, they will probably try 
to explain to you that the true art of 
angling involves a battle of wits with 
the trout, the scientific study of the 
habits of the fish under all conditions, 
and the skilful manipulation of the 
delicate tackle in your hand. They 
will try to picture to you the sheer joy 
of imitating the natural fly on the 
water—lI read all about that in an arti- 
cle in Vanity Fair not two months 
ago—as the true pleasure of angling. 
And they will argue, perhaps, that the 
purpose of fishing does not necessarily 
lie in catching as many fish as possi- 
ble. and that the entire success of a 
fishing expedition is not judged by the 
total contents of your creel. They 
may even advise you, if you feel that 
way about it, to go down to the fish 
market and invest in a halibut, and 
leave the streams to true sportsmen 
who take genuine pride in the art of 
angling. 

Well, Calvin, don’t you let them rat- 
tle you. Let them talk all they want 
about these new-fangled flies, and 
barbless hooks, and expensive tackle, 
and the sheer joy of striking a trout on 
the rise; but you just plug along and 
catch a mess of fish with your worms 

and if you get any under six inches, 
just slip them down inside your boot 
where nobody will see them—and at 
the end of the day you'll have a creel- 
ful that will make these Dry-Fly Fel- 
lows look silly. This “sportsman” 
stuff is all the bunk to a practical, 
hard-headed, 100% American business 
man like yourself. 

And if worms don’t work, Cal, try 
dynamite. 

So now let us suppose that you 
have decided one day to go fishing 
in the afternoon—my! don’t I wish 
I was going to be along!—and I can 
just imagine the hustle and the bustle 
that goes on around Cedar Island 
Lodge, or, for that matter, the whole 
state of Wisconsin. “Calvin’s going 
fishing! Calvin’s going fishing!” the 
eager citizens cry; and while some 
run to tell the newspaper men, the 
others rush around tidying up the 
pools, setting out the camp-chairs, and 
cleaning and polishing the trout. The 
Jast fish is scarcely dry before the 
ery runs through the crowd: “Calvin's 
coming!” 

In the van of the parade, ef course, 


are the sixty soldiers that have beep 
sent to guard you in your summer re. 
treat; and very snappy they look jp 
their bright new uniforms, too, as the: 
march two abreast along the old trail, 
followed closely by several Secretaries 
with toy shovels and buckets of milk. 
fed worms. Behind these advance jp 
succession a Secretary with your rod, 
or “pole” as you call it, another with 
your line, or “string”, and a third with 
your hook or “hook”. These take 
their places along the edge of the 
stream, where they fit your tackle to. 
gether and push the eager fish back 
from the bank. 

And now comes Mrs. Coolidge, ac. 
companied by practically all of the 
White House pets that you’ve brought 
along to Wisconsin this year, includ. 
ing four white collies, two airedales, 
a mongoose, a bear, several raccoons 
and a newt; and amid considerable 
confusion these pets are _ finally 
grouped in such a way that every one 
is in plain view at once. 

Just as these have taken their places, 
a second large group of men advance 
backward down the trail, half-crouch. 
ing as they bend forward over a num- 
ber of cameras in their hands. There 
is a growing clicking and _ snapping 
noise, as they draw nearer; and at last 
you appear at the end of the proces- 
sion, dressed in your celluloid collar 
and plain business suit, and smiling 
to the left and right. 

All is in readiness. You have ac- 
cepted the rod from one Secretary, 
the line from another, while a third 
has tied on the hook. Several Secre- 
taries meantime dig busily in their 
pails and unearth a number of juicy 
worms, and these are embedded firmly 
on the barb, amid cheers from the 
crowd. You are holding the rod in one 
hand and a small American flag in 
the other, and facing toward the cam- 
eras, at about a three-quarters angle 
opposite Mrs. Coolidge, who is doing 
her best to hold the four collies and 
the bear and still look pleasant. 

Then, just as the leading photogra- 
pher raises his hand, an old angler 
tiptoes forward from the crowd and 
whispers in his ear. The photographer 
lowers his hand, turns red, bites his 
lip, and whispers to his assistant. The 
assistant hastily unwraps a paper pai- 
cel, from which he removes the Three: 
Pound Rainbow Trout. The fish is 
hung on your hook. amid murmured 
apologies for the oversight; the pho- 
tographer raises his hand again; and 
before the smoke of the flashlight 
powder has blown away, the rotogra- 
vure sections are announcing to a wail- 
ing world: “President Coolidge Shows 
Prowess as Angler; Proudly Displays 
Morning Catch to Mrs. Coolidge.” 

Well, Calvin. now I hope I haven't 
kept you too long from that lil’ ol 
trout stream. Go out and catch all the 
fish you want, because there are plenty 
more where those came from; and be- 
fore you know it, you will have earned 
a real reputation as a fisherman, pro- 
vided the worms hold out. Wishing 
you the best of luck, Ay, 

Corey 
P.S. Sometime you must run down 
to Washington Market with me, Cal. 
and try for tarpon, 
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HARBORS AND PHANTOM PORTS 


Wuite Chambers of Commerce labor ear- 
nestly for deeper river channels to bring them 
closer to the seaboard, and political wars 
are waged bitterly over preferential railroad 
rates that may jeopardize the markets of in- 
land and isolated towns, a thousand dry-land 
ports have suddenly appeared with wharves 
open to business from all the world! 

A thousand 
sensed the opportunity for a place of im- 


communities have at least 
portance upon the new map being drawn of 
channels and harbors that open to the sky. 
It is significant that upon these charts many 
great coastal harbors are conspicuously absent. 
For the ships of the air, following laws that 
have always governed the development of 
permanent transportation systems, are being 
drawn only to the most efficient terminals. 

At whatever hour of the day or night this 
message reaches your eyes, somewhere above 
the United States planes are carrying com- 
mercial cargo at a hundred miles an hour to 
scheduled destinations. These planes must have 
suitable landing fields. 

In the early days of automobiles, the stigma 
“bad roads” stuck to communities that failed 


to grasp the need for better roads to smooth 
the way for the new machine. “Bad harbor 
facilities” have ruined many a promising sea- 
port town. “Inefficient railway service’ has 
hampered the development of cities that 
might have become important commercial 
centers. And now that a new and revolu- 
tionary leap forward is being taken in trans- 
portation, the towns and cities of today are 
going to be powerfully influenced by the de- 
gree of attention they pay to air-ports. 

There are still less than 250 municipal air- 
ports worthy of the name. There are almost 
as many commercial and private ports. There 
are somewhat less than a hundred maintained 
by the Army and Navy. More than 3000 
“phantom ports,’ improperly equipped, are 
of use only as emergency landing fields. 

Few American air-ports can yet compare 
to the European ‘“‘world-ports” of Croydon, 
LeBourget, Tempelhof. Great cities like New 
York are awakening to the full significance 
of this; though it still takes as long to get 
from a New York flying-field to the heart of 
the city as it does to fly from New York to 
Philadelphia. The really notable American 


air-ports are being built in inland cities such 
as Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, Wichita and Cheyenne. 

What does all this mean to you? If you 
are a man of broad industrial and commercial 
interests, your trafic managers, forwarding 
departments and general sales managers can 
answer you best. IJ¢ is of vital importance in 
American business to promote and maintain 
efficient municipal air-ports! 

When the New York-Atlanta Air Mail was 
inaugurated in May, instead of one, two ships 
were required to take 32,000 pieces of mail 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
men had realized at once the value of a night 


Business 


mail service that would insure delivery in 
Atlanta at the same time as in New York. 
Those who hesitate to employ the airplane 
will do well to recall that there are still many 
old-timers who refuse to ride in automobiles! 
Ford 


planes, carrying millions of pounds of freight, 


The great all-metal, tri-motored 


transporting scores of thousands of pas- 
sengers, flying on extended missions from the 
tropics to Arctic seas, have known no acci- 
dents to passengers! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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S MODERN 
AS THE MORNING 


The new art shapes our jewelry, our clothes and our lives. Here is 
the offering of Clark—a lighter designed for use and beauty. 


Also it is cunningly contrived to express the mode of the moment. 


That it is a Clark means it always works, is clean and soils 
neither thumbs nor gloves. An ingenious cap seals in the liquid 
and vapor so that there are many more lights in one filling than 


other lighters give. 


The better shops will sell you Clark Lighters at prices rang- 
ing from $7.50 to almost incredible amounts for diamond-set 
platinum or gold. Ask the shopmen or write to us about individual 


exclusive designs in sterling silver. gold or platinum. 


CLARK LIGHTER CO., INC., 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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